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Builders of Great Industries 


— Being a Story of the Wausau Group and the Men Who Made It— 





CYRUS C. YAWKEY, WAUSAU, WIS. 


WALTER H. BISSELL, WAUSAU, WIS. 


The Two Leading Personages in the Upbuilding of a Notable Lumber Institution 





“g/|N years gone by, during the heyday of Wisconsin lum- 
bering when the arduous life in the frozen northern 


forests, 








ra 





on the rapid rivers during the great spring 
drives and about the shrieking sawmills produced more real 
romance than any other industry on earth, Wausau, the beauti- 
ful modern city on the historic Old Wisconse, was one of the 
capitals of American lumberdom. As the day of Michigan and 
its lumber ports drew to a close, with the West still booming, 
it fell to the forests of northern Wisconsin to supply ever in- 
creasing amounts of lumber to promote the growth of the 


Nation. 
nearby, 


Great men and strong, gathering at Wausau and 
undertook the task and how well they achieved is 
written indelibly in the pages of history. Time has wrought 
great changes; the center of lumber production has moved 
distantly away and the pineries of the North live only in the 
recollection of the few “old timers” still among us. 

But in spite of the economic changes, of the expansion of 
territory and the development of new and greater resources, 
Wausau remains one of the most important centers of the 
far-flung American lumber industry [Turn to page 56} 
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WHY A LACEY 
TIMBER ESTIMATE? 


For your own use an estimate made by 
a local cruiser may be sufficient. Such a 
report by an unknown cruiser is of little 
value if you attempt to use it for other 
purposes. 


A Lacey report has standing—it is ac- 
cepted by the principal financial houses— 
the name of Lacey is known in all tim- 
bered sections of the Continent. 


JamesD. LD AC E Y & co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Drummond Bidg. Vancouver Block. 

















Flooring for Dealers 
Who Want More Sales 


Here is flooring that has all the merits of other 
floorings and the famous Nail Groove that saves 
the carpenter’s time in laying in addition. Why 
not order some of the following and give this 
good selling flooring a trial? 


Feet 
25/32x14%4”" Clear White Maple ............. 9,500 
25/32x21%4” Clear White Maple ............. 25,500 
26/S3ex154”" Clear Maple ..........-ss.see0: 11,500 
occ civccesvenebots 31,000 
25/32x142” Factory Maple ...............-- 18,000 
, lll I errr 22,000 
25/32x2” Factory Maple .....-.. .......6. 26,000 
25/32x344" Clear Maple .......----cscccoee 61,000 
33/32x2%4”" Clear Maple ............ss.e00- 38,000 
ga SE err 31,000 
33/32x3%4”" Factory Maple ................. 80,000 
25/32x144” Clear Beech ................+:. 38,000 
fii SS es ee 50.000 
25/32x2” 6 oo x. a gree eecna ee bee ee 19,000 
SE SE Pn. ccc cccccecnccces 140,000 
SE Sy he Rs 0 veicéctocseedutoces 87,000 
oc ni eisisxertneece'e 35,000 
BEGET «GOONS TUG coc ccccsccscctccvecs 52,000 


25/32x24%4” Clear & No. 1 Maple Shorts 9-22” .95,000 


We also manufacture ail grades Basswood, Hard Maple, 
Soft Maple, Rock Elm, Soft Elm, Beech and Birch lumber. 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 




















Worth-while Values 


Hemlock for Keen Buyers 


Pine We know a lot of shrewd buyers avail 
themselves regularly of our offerings and 
we believe this is a pretty good recommen- 





KORRECT dation for our stock. If you are looking 
, MAKE for real value, test us out on some of the 
following items: 
Maple 150,000 ft. 1” No. | Com. & Btr. K. D. Birch 
and 100,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 
° 75,000 ft. {” No. 2 Common Air Dried Birch 
Birch 150,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Bireh 
s 5,000 ft. 1” . | . OD. ood 
Flooring 2 t No. and Better K. D. Bassw 


50,000 ft. 1” No. 2 and Better Soft Maple 
50,000 ft. 1” No. 2 and Better Ash 
100,000 ft. |” No. 3 and Better White Pine 











50,000 ft. 13/16x244” Clear Maple Flooring 
75,000 ft. 13/16x24%4"” No. | Maple Flooring 
25,000 ft. 13/16x2%4” Faetory Maple Flooring 
25,000 ft. 13/16xiY2"” Clear Maple Flooring 


Write for delivered prices 


NEELAND-McLURG 


; LUMBER COMPANY . 
Mills at 
Morse,Wis.-Phillips Wis. PHILLIPS,WIS. 
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Vou NeverGambleOn 
Quality or Grades 


when you deal with us because our mills 
are held responsible for every shipment 
they make. We have your invoice sent 
from the mill so you will know which mill 
manufactured the lumber. This insures 
you better values in 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


We handle the entire outputs of the 
Weidman Lumber Co., Trout Creek, 
Mich., and Bergland Lumber Co., Berg- 
land, Mich. These mills stand back of 
our policy of honest dealing and deliver 
what you order. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
Swings Bak siz, Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


LOAM 
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America as a Market for Russian Oak 


tives have been making a study of American hardwood 

markets with a view to selling Crimean oak in this country. 
This report will occasion little surprise among lumbermen of the 
United States, for all foreign countries are known to look with 
longing eyes upon America as the land of prosperity. It is well 
known, of course, that some northern European softwoods have 
found a place in American markets. Whether sales so far made 
are merely sporadic or test sales or whether they are forerunners 
of a steady flow of lumber to America’s shores are questions yet 
unanswered. 

If European producers are in future able to market their 
forest products in competition with American producers it will be 
because of lower labor costs and greater care in utilization; the 
latter being in fact but a corollary of the former. The fact often 


‘ ' NNOUNCEMENT HAS been made that Russian representa- 


has been mentioned that abundant labor at low cost enables manu- 
facturers in several European countries to conserve materials that 
in the United States would be wasted. 

It is hardly to be expected and certainly not to be desired that 
lower costs of production in the United States shall be obtained at 
the sacrifice of the standards of living made possible in this country 
by labor wages above anything hitherto known in the world. 
Conditions with respect to timber supply, however, require closer 
utilization in lumber manufacture. Therefore, whatever further 
conservation is to be realized must come from improved machinery, 
greater tolerance on the part of users of wood and the discovery 
and development of markets for byproducts of lumber manufacture. 

Lumber manufacturers are in somewhat the same relation with 
respect to competition .with European producers of lumber that 
they are in with respect to substitutes, Wherever there is an 
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opening in the lumber production or sales armor, competition is 
alert to find a place for an opening wedge. Not only offensive but 
defensive tactics must be a part of the domestic lumbermen’s 
strategy. There is no occasion for fright at the prospect of Russian 
competition, perhaps; but a weakening of sales effort or a neglect 
of sales opportunities always opens the way for a watchful com- 
petitor to make his first sale. Like the leak in the dyke, it is easier 
and wiser to stop the little sales openings than to wait until the 
movement becomes a flood. 





Do Lumbermen Know Their Product ? 


HAT IS AN OLD story about the farmer who, upon being 
© urged to buy a book that would tell him how to farm 
better, replied that he did not farm as well as he already 
knew how. Perhaps it has an application to lumbermen; it may 
be that they already know how to merchandise their product 
better than they now merchandise it. Recently, as reported else- 
where in this paper, F. P. Cartwright, engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said that lack of knowledge 
among those responsible for the sale and distribution of lumber 
is a factor that makes the way of the lumber substitutes easier. 
Lately the writer of this article consulted a carpenter about 
shingling his barn. Naturally, the writer was considering wood 
shingles for the purpose. The carpenter, however, was plainly 
surprised that anybody should think of using wood shingles. He 
said: “You know they will not let you put shingles on a building 
down town. Wood shingles make a good roof, but they easily 
take fire. My house has been on fire three times on the roof and 
I would not put wood shingles on again. Then you save labor 
in putting on the prepared shingles, because they go on pretty 
fast.” 

Asked if the prepared shingles would last as long as wood, he 
said he supposed they would not. Asked if he actually knew that 
the ordinary composition shingles made the house as warm in 
winter and as cool in summer as wood shingles, he did not know. 
He did not know whether such shingles were actually less likely 
to burn than wood shingles; he only assumed that they were from 
what he had heard and from the fact that ordinances forbade the 
use of wood. He gave no thought to the fact that an isolated 
building, like a barn, was less exposed than closely built houses 
on a city street. He of course knew nothing at all, had in fact 
never heard, about statistics of fires on wood shingle roofs and 
composition shingle roofs. He was simply “sold” on the latter. 
The same, it must be confessed, was true of the local lumberman, 
who carried several kinds of composition roofing, but only a small 
stock of wood shingles. 

There is no occasion for minimizing the danger of fire. But 
there are several other things besides fire to be considered in 
connection with the choice of a building material. Mr. Cartwright 
called attention to the fact that mill constructed buildings of tim- 
ber when sprinklered carry the lowest insurance rate obtainable. 
He mentioned also the insulating properties of wood compared 
with other materials. Incidentally, he stressed the importance of 
closer coéperation between manufacturers and distributors of 
lumber. Lack of such coéperation explains most of the antagonism 
to wood. The producers of competing materials get the ear of the 
distributor a hundred times to once that producers of lumber get 
it. There are facts enough known about wood, but they must be 


more widely known and used if wood is to maintain its place 
in the market. 





Storing Sunshine for Retiring Years 


OLICITORS OF life insurance are commonly placed in the 
S front rank as salesmen, though, strangely enough, many of 
them owe their success in selling policies to their ability 

to “peddle gloom.” The incidents they often use to enforce their 
arguments are of a sort to make the prospective insured dread to 
take out a policy lest it prove to be his death warrant. He is told 
of policy holders who have died after paying but a single premium 
and of fathers who would have left wives and children destitute 
but for the policies they had reluctantly taken out as a result of 
the persuasiveness of altruistic solicitors. In fact, by the time 
one of these “gloom peddlers” has finished his harrowing tale the 
listener has visions of a yawning grave, a destitute wife and help- 
less orphans, if he does not take the advice of one who has no 


————__ 


other purpose than to promote his and their welfare and happiness, 

Nobody will say that life insurance is not a good thing; but 
one may be justified in hoping that more cheerful methods of 
soliciting it might be used. If insurance for protection against 
want or as a means of accumulating a competence is designed to 
promote the happiness of the insured and of those dependent upon 
him, why may not the prospective happiness be stressed in urging 
the taking out of a policy? The same query may be propounded 
with respect to all kinds of saving. On this theory the First 
National Bank of Boston, Mass., conceived the idea of suggesting 
“Saving for a Sunny Day,” instead of for a “rainy” day. 

Whether a man shall take out an insurance policy on his lifé or 
shall invest in a building and loan association first is a question 
he must answer for himself; but if he wishes to save for a “sunny 
day” he can hardly do better than to plan and save for the pur- 
chase of a home. No similar amount of money will do more to 
put sunshine into his later years, no investment will contribute 
more to the security and happiness of those dependent upon him 
than that used in buying a home. The fine thing about a home is 
that it is bought or built to put sunshine into the lives of the 
entire family, the father as well as mother and the children. With- 
out in the least lessening future security, it contributes to the 
immediate happiness of all. It has all the advantages of an in- 
vestment in “futures” with the added advantage of a “present 
value.” 

Inducing a young man or a young couple to invest in a home 
ought to be the pleasantest of experiences for the lumberman, and 
if he can not conjure up visions of future happiness that will make 
stronger appeal to them than the “pictures of gloom” portrayed 
by the insurance solicitor he falls short of his opportynities. If 
the selling of any thing that brings a profit to the seller can be 
said to be altruistic and benevolent, it must be the selling of 
homes, for there is no other purchase that gives greater security 
against want and at the same time provides an environment more 
favorable to happiness than the purchase:of a home. Sellers of 
homes are not “gloom peddlers,” they are advance agents of happi- 
ness, and home buying is a harbinger of “sunny days.” 


Do Mail Order House “Ads” Prevaricate ? 


® « MAIL ORDER concerns that sell ready-cut lumber for 





houses, barns and garages, claim in their advertisements 

that buyers will realize very material saving by patronizing 
them. In other words, they emphatically assert that their prices, 
because of plausibly stated reasons such as quantity production and 
wide distribution, are much lower than those which the local re 
tailer of the same materials is compelled to charge, or at any rate, 
does charge. 

That claim—of underselling—of course is one of the most ancient 
in the history of buying and selling. Probably the primitive dealer 
in bone fishhooks or flint arrowheads away back in the Stone Age 
told his customers that he could supply their needs in his line for 


fewer skins than they would have to give his competitor across the | 


way. 

But in these modern days, the claim of nationally known and 
financially strong business organizations, such as the principal mail 
order concerns of the country, actually to effect large savings for 
their customers, naturally carries a great deal of weight. The 
farmer or the small town resident who reads the skillfully worded 
and attractively illustrated advertisements of these concerns is 
hardly to be blamed if he takes the promises at their face value. 
There before his eyes is the picture of a house, barn or garage, of 
just the design that he wants, all colored up in the most attractive 
style, and with the statement, in effect, that the complete building 
will cost him such and such a sum. Possibly he has directly or 
indirectly obtained from some of the dealers of his community a 
tentative estimate, if not an exact bid, on about the sort of struc- 
ture he has in mind to build; or possibly, from his own building 
experience or that of some neighbor he figures that the local price 
for the material needed for the job would be about so much. Any- 
way, either from such data as he has been able to gather without 
too definitely revealing his intentions, or largely at a guess, he con- 
cludes that the job bought locally would come to a certain amount, 
which he compares with the mail order price, and figures that he 
would make a nice saving by sending his order away. 

But does he? There is hardly a retail dealer to whom this sub- 
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ject of mail order competition is broached who can not tell from his 
own experience or personal observation of some thrifty soul in his 


Jocality who has ordered a house or barn bill from a catalogue 


house, only to find that the extra materials and labor required to 
erect the building bring the total outlay above the price at which 
the local dealer would have been glad to furnish the job complete. 
This experience is so common as to need only to be referred to in 
passing, although this issue of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN contains 
the stories of a number of such experiences. 

Whether some of the claims of certain mail order houses are 
deliberate prevarications, as some retailers do not hesitate to assert, 
or whether, in the words of Macbeth, they “‘palter in a double sense, 
and keep the word of promise to the ear but break it to the hope,” 
is a matter of little consequence to the confiding customer who finds 
himself compelled to part with considerably more money than he 
had figured on in order to get his building completed. 

The crux of the situation, so far as the retailer is concerned, 


seems to lie in keeping in such close touch with his trade territory 
that he will know who is expecting to build any sort of a structure 
long before it reaches the stage of actual construction, and then 
not only “sell” the customer but keep him “sold” on the proposi- 
tion of buying of the home dealer because he will save money and 
get better service by so doing. In short, the whole proposition 
resolves itself into getting to the customer first, and keeping “next” 
to him. Advertising of the right kind helps, and ways in which this 
force may be successfully applied in combatting mail order com- 
petition are suggested by some of the dealers contributing to the 
symposium appearing elsewhere in this issue. The fight is not so 
uneven as it might appear, for if the mail order concern has the 
advantages of size, prestige, skilled merchandising managers and 
advertising writers, the local dealer has the very great advantage 
of propinquity, which in everyday language means that he is 
“Johnny on the spot.” If he will make full use of this advantage 
the issue will not be in doubt. 








Holiday Restricts Lumber Movement 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 7.—The tendency 
toward restriction of activity in the lumber 
industry has been emphasized by an extension 
of the customary Fourth of July suspension. 
This year some mills began to shut down a 
week or two weeks before the Fourth, and 
plan to extend the customary semiannual re- 
pair and overhaul period for two or three 
weeks afterwards. On this acount, and the 
interference of the actual holiday with the re- 
porting of statistics, there are both apparent 
and actual decreases in production, shipments 
and orders, as compared with last week, says 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, basing its conclusions on reports from 281 
softwood lumber mills and 86 hardwood mills. 
As compared with this time a year ago, the 
softwood reports show that orders and ship- 
ments are running about 10 percent less. The 
effects of the holiday are particularly notice- 
able in the hardwood industry, where 153 mills 
reported the preceding week. 


The report of the unfilled orders of the 
Southern Pine Association was not received in 
time for publication. For the 83 West Coast 
mills, the unfilled orders were 293,210,793 feet, 
as against 274,887,606 feet for 72 mills a week 
earlier. Altogether the 281 comparable re- 
porting softwood mills had shipments 103 per- 
cent, and orders 100 percent, of actual produc- 
tion. For the southern pine mills, these per- 
centages were respectively 96 and 96; and for 
the West Coast mills, 111 and 101. Of the re- 
porting mills, the 263 with an established nor- 
mal production for the week of 189,762,384 
feet, gave actual production 89 percent, ship- 
ments 91 percent and orders 88 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before, and the same week last year, follow: 
Production—178,982,000 feet, against 191,883,- 
000 feet the week before, and 213,707,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—184,182,000 feet, against 
192,985,000 feet the week before, and 228,601,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—i78,714,000 feet, 
against 195,342,000 feet the week before, and 
225,928,000 feet last year. 


The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—11,101,000 feet, against 
18,355,000 feet the week before, and 16,472,000 
feet last year. Shipments—11,624,000 feet, 
against 20,197,000 feet the week before, and 
16,182,000 feet last year. Orders—10,946,000 
feet, against 16,070,000 feet the week before, 
and 15,890,000 feet last year. 


To make allowance for the fewer West Coast 
mills reporting this year, add 27,000,000 feet to 
production, 26,000,000 feet to shipments, and 
27,000,000 feet to orders in comparing soft- 
wood figures with last year. 


Reports from the mills of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion were not received in time for publication. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires from Seattle that new business for the 
83 mills reporting for the week ended July 2 
was 1 percent above production, and shipments 
were 11 percent above production. Of all new 
business taken during the week, 38 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 26,- 
823,271 feet, of which 12,301,076 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 14,522,195 feet 
export. 
40,230,675 feet, or 56 percent of the week’s 
new business. Thirty-eight percent of the 
week’s shipments moved by water, amounting 
to 29,866,375 feet, of which 20,920,127 feet 
moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 8,946,247 
feet export. Rail shipments totaled 43,816,775 
feet, or 56 percent of the week’s shipments, and 
local deliveries, 4,375,016 feet. Unshipped do- 
mestic cargo orders totaled 102,123,192 feet; 
foreign, 85,692,286 feet, and rail trade, 105,- 
395,315 feet. 


Logging camps began to shut down or cur- 
tail operations early in June, according to the 
4L employment service, and it is now estimated 
that not more than 50 percent of Douglas fir 
capacity will actually log during July. More 
than 5,000 loggers who were laid off before the 
Fourth of July holidays are marking time wait- 
ing for camps to reopen, while hundreds have 
gone east of the mountains and elsewhere for 
the harvest or have taken local construction 
jobs. The annual Fourth of July closing of 
sawmills will average five days. Sawmill opera- 
tion continues spotted, with more or less cur- 
tailment of actual production in nearly every 


district. Local demand for woodsmen is slightly: 


in excess of experienced men available. Saw- 


milling is nearly at the midsummer peak. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with seven fewer mills reporting, shows a 
heavy decrease in production, a notable decrease 
in shipments, with new business somewhat in 
advance of that reported for the week earlier. 
Thirty identical mills show an increase of 30 
percent in orders, a decrease of 3 percent in 
shipments, and a decrease of 13 percent in 
production. 


The California Redwood Association, with 
one more mill reporting, shows production about 
the same, a substantial increase in shipments, 
and a 50 percent decrease in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports nominal decreases in production 
and shipments, and 50 percent increase in new 
business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with six fewer mills reporting, shows 
notable decreases in all three items. 

Reports from nine hardwood mills of the 


New business by rail amounted to. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (six fewer mills than reported 
for the previous week) show considerable de- 
creases in production and shipments, and a 
nominal decrease in orders. 


{The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 52.—Epiror.] 


[Special telegram to American LumBEeRMAN] 
NorFotk, Va., July 7—For the week ended 
July 2, thirty-five mills reporting to the North: 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a 
normal production of 9,486,000 feet, manu- 
factured 7,651,082 feet, shipped 7,732,926 feet, 
and booked orders for 6,281,791 feet. 


[Special telegram to American LumBermMan] 

MempuHis, TENN., July 7—For the week 
ended June 25, one hundred one units, each 
representing a daily capacity of 28,000 feet, 
reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. Their normal production figure was 
16,968,000 feet and they manufactured 11,881,- 
000 feet, shipped 11,708,000 feet, booked orders 
for 11,941,000 feet, and had orders on hand 
at the end of the week for 88,579,000 feet. 


Locate New Experiment Station 
[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMAN] 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., July 6—The new Ohio- 
Mississippi Valley Forest Experiment Station 
will be located at Columbus, Ohio, it was an- 
nounced today by Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine. It will be operated by the U. S. 
Forest Service and will be affiliated with the 
Ohio State University and the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Columbus. E. F. 
McCarthy, assistant director of the appalachian 
Forest Experiment Station at Asheville, N. C., 
has been appointed director of the new station. 


National Directors’ Coast Meeting 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 7—The midsum- 
mer meeting of the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held Aug. 3 at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
it was announced at headquarters here today. 
The National Lumber Trade Extension Com- 
mittee will meet Aug. 2 at the same place. 
The program includes a dinner at Marquards 
Restaurant at which the directors and com- 
mitteemen will be guests of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the California Redwood Association. 
Following the meetings the visitors will be 
taken on extensive motor tours of the white 
and sugar pine districts of the State, during 
which they will visit many of the larger mills. 
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Wood vs. Metal Golf Shafts 


For twelve months I have been studying and doing 
research work and making tests to determine, without 
prejudice, the relative merits as between metal golf 
shafts and first quality wood shafts. To do otherwise 
would not only be an injustice to the public but 
would result to my disadvantage because the strongest 
point in combating a competitor is first to recognize 
and to know the merits of his goods. This is what I 
have tried to do. 

It would be interesting to know the percentage of 
those playing golf with metal shafted clubs who are 
contributing to the funds for the promotion of wood 
over substitutes. 

Metal shafts are less adapted to supplant hickory 
than any of the many substitutes where wood has 
been previously used. Perhaps it will be pointed out 
when the advertising campaign is under way that the 
lumber people themselves are accepting a substitute 
for wood in golf shafts.—Inguiry No. 1,961. 


[This letter comes from a southern manu- 
facturer of hardwood specialties. Perhaps the 
best possible evidence of the enterprise of those 
responsible for the marketing of substitutes 
for wood is found in the fact that they have 
made converts among the producers and dis- 
tributers of wood. What this correspondent 
says with respect to doing justice to the public, 
will be assented to by lumbermen as a matter 
of course. However, the tendency of the pub- 
lic is to accept without question statements 
made with respect to the quality and utility of 
products for their use. That is to say the 
user of golf shafts is more likely to be per- 
suaded to use steel shafts by means of effec- 
tive publicity than through actual tests of wood 
and steel in his own playing. Comment on 
this subject is invited. The name of the cor- 
respondent will be given on request.—Eprror. ] 


Liability for Canceled Order 


Please, may we have your advice regarding a car 
of mixed ties. In April this year, A came -to our 
yard and bought or placed an order with us as fol- 
lows: “Ship one car of mixed ties at 22 cents each 
on cars your town to B at his yard. Route car via 
Michigan Central, sending invoice to B and copy to 
me. 

Mr. A saw just what ties he would get and gave 
me his signed order. On a later day in April we 
received the following letter from B: 

“We have just received your invoice and bill of 
lading for car containing mixed ties, and we are 
at a loss to understand why this shipment was made, 
for we have not placed an order with anybody for 
ties. 

“We have no order where we can place this car 
of ties, but we might be able to store them in our 
yard and dispose of them later, provided you want 
to prepay the freight. 

“Please advise immediately as we will not unload 
until we have some instructions from you.” 

We wrote A at once, also wired, but he would not 
reply. The railroad company notified us that demur- 
rage was piling up on the car. The invoice on the 
ties was $136.87; freight and demurrage, $136.47. 
We mailed check on May to cover the freight and 
demurrage and had B store the ties in his yard. Stor- 
age and handling charges to date July 1, are $32.50. 

B has no sale to date and we can not locate a 
buyer. Please could you answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1—What law has been violated? 

2—Could B be held for payment? 


8—A has no rating. He is execution proof. What 
could be done to him? 

4—A is a friend of B and B said A had an or- 
der for ties but lost it while car was in transit be- 
cause the buyer bought from another source. This 
order was to be handled through B’s office on a split 
commission, 

All of the foregoing information has been obtained 
by us. What can be done to collect on this ship- 
ment?—Inguiry No, 1,974. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Michigan. In view of the fact that the 
lumber rating books indicate plainly the finan- 
cial standing of the person who placed this 
order, and his reputation for observing the 
obligations commonly assumed by reputable 
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business men, perhaps no comment is necessary. 
While at the time of making this inquiry the 
shipper of the ties evidently knew the kind of 
man he was dealing with when he accepted the 
order for them, it is not to be inferred that 
he had this information at the time the order 
was placed. However, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that that was the time when the inquiry 
regarding the financial standing should have 
been made. There was enough information 
available from the lumber rating agencies to 
place the seller on inquiry. So long as it is so 
easy to place orders as it evidently was in this 
case there will always be opportunities for 
irresponsibles to gain a footing in the lumber 
industry. All that this inquirer can do or 
rather the best thing for him to do is to con- 
sult a good lawyer. Whether the lawyer will 
be able to help him out or not is a serious 
question.—Eniror. } 


Hand Stokers to Burn Hogged Fuel 


Please give us any information that you may have 
regarding the use of hand stokers for burning hogged 
fuel.—Inguiry No. 1,976. 

[This inquiry comes from the superintend- 
ent of a large lumber manufacturing concern 






in South Carolina. The name of only one 
firm manufacturing a hand stoker for burning 
sawmill refuse is known at this time. Its 
name has been given to the inquirer. The in- 
quiry is published with the hope that it will 
come to the attention of concerns able to give 
information of interest to this inquirer, whose 
name will be supplied on request.—Epitor.] 


Supply of Hazel Pine 


We have an inquiry for two cars of hazel pine. 
We do not know just what is meant by this kind of 
pine, and will thank you to advise us what kind 
it is—Inguiry No. 1,975. 

[This inquiry comes from a Virginia manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of lumber. The wood 
referred to probably is the sap wood of the 
red gum. Hazel pine is a term sometimes 
applied to this wood. Just why it should be 
called pine is not altogether clear, for there 
is no important resemblance between any kind 
of pine and red gum. Red gum belongs to the 
family Hamamelidaceae, or the witch hazel 
family. That may account for the application 
of the term hazel to gumwood, which also is 
sometimes called hazelwood.—Eptror. ] 
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Messrs. Pelette & Widdifield| time than two months ago./their mill. 
are engaged in planing from) There are from 300 to 500 


The result of the 
day's work was 106,200 feet 


75,000 to 80,000 feet of deck men out of employment in of lumber besides the pro; 
plank for the Oscoda Salt &| consequence of the inability portionate cut of lath, pickets 


Lumber Co., Oscoda, which is| to procure logs. gles. 
bound for the European mar- mills have shut down for want largest “saw ever 
Should this state of plished in one day in that vi- 
things continue, it is antici- cinity. 


ket. | of logs. 
. * «* 


This was the 


accom- 


Many of the and shingles. 


The mill of H. W. Sage &| pated that the price of harvest .-? } 


Co. of West Bay City, Mich., | labor will be low. 


last Friday cut 262,447 feet | * 


Brown & Co., Mendon, 
* have a good hardwood mulay 


of lumber in 111% hours. 
7s 8 6 
A number of = raftsmen 
swarmed into Mattawa Village, 
Canada, last Friday, with the 
intention of going on a jam- 
boree. To this end they vis- 


ited the hotel, but could get | 


no whiskey. Enraged at this 
want of courtesy, as they con- 
sidered it, they decided to de- 
molish the whole town and 
started out by tearing up the 
sidewalks. When this job was 
finished they evidently thought 
they had done enough for one 
night and promised to return 


times, and justly so, too, yet 
‘in 1785 a mill manager 
‘thought he was doing very 


| We call these pretty hard 


well to get five shillings per, 


_day and rum occasionally. 
Y 2 2 


Thomas Nestor is doing 
some big work in that model 
mill of his at Wells, Mich. 
| With two Hall machines and 
no bolting saw, he recently cut 
(90,000 shingles in a single 
day's run and since then in his 
sawmill hardby, 227 logs, 
/measuring 83,759 feet in lum- 
ber, were manufactured with 


and do more serious damage a single 68-inch saw. 
if the hotel keepers ever re- | s 8 8 
fused them a drink again. 


we aac /reign supreme in and around 
The Little Wolf drive of |the once busy mill of Walrath 
20,000,000 is now _ running| & Downer, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
into boom. The Embarass| For about a quarter of a cen- 
drive which is also running|tury the “big mill” as it is 
will make about 25,000,000. | familiarly known, has been en- 
7 8 & | gaged continually in the manu- 
Idle men are hanging around | facture of lumber and timber. 
Durand, Wis., as thick as toads | —— 
after a shower, anxiously wait-| A notable day's work was 
ing for a rise in the river suf-| done at the Renwick, Shaw & 
ficient to float logs, so that | Crossett mill in Davenport, la. 
they may resume their legiti-| Foreman Scot and his men 
mate business of driving. A | having heard some bragging 


Stillness and quiet now 





rise was expected as soon as|among sawyers on the other 
the middle of June, but there) side of the river, concluded re- 
are no more prospects at this! cently to test the capacity of 


sawmill and planing establish- 
ment. They have about 400,- 
000 feet of oak, ash and other 
logs to cut. 

Bambright & French of Con- 
stantine, Mich., have a fine 
hardwood mill at which they 
have a good stock of oak, ash, 
whitewood and black walnut 
and which they are running 
out at the rate of 15,000 feet 
per day. 

* * 

In the Hamilton & Merry- 
man Co’s engine room may be 
seen a miniature machine, de- 
signed by Mr. Patrick as a 
pulp grinding machine and 
which is run by a small water 
mill fixed in such a manner 
that the water is forced 
through a small pipe from a 
tank outside the mill. 

* x > 


The best day’s work ever 
done in Wisconsin, was done 
by the Eau Claire Lumber 
Co’s lower mill at Eau Claire 
recently, 183,000 feet of lum- 
ber being sawed and rafted in 
11 hours. One half of the 
amount was inch lumber and 
the balance two inches. The 
night crew in the same mill 
proposed to see what they 
could do in the way of “big 
work.” 
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Southern Pine Volume Maintained; Some Items Soft 


Average bookings of southern pine during the week 
ended July 1 held the gain of the preceding week, but 
there was a considerable increase in production, so that the 
bookings were 4.42 percent less than the cut. The produc- 
tion was only fifteen percent below normal, against about 
twenty-one percent for the preceding week. Apparently 
the mills are confident of an early increase in business from 
retail yards. These depend to a large extent on the crop 
returns, and are not stocking up until a good harvest is 
assured, but reports from a considerable number indicate 
lower stocks than at this time last year. 

Some of the smaller mills have been putting afield 
transit cars of boards and dimension that have tended to 
weaken prices on the lower grades of these items. Tim- 
bers, however, remain strong. Softness has also been re- 
ported in shed stocks, but demand for these is improving 
a little, and they are expected to firm up as fall trade begins. 


Some Improvement Shown in California Pine Trade 


Bookings of the California white and sugar pine mills to 
date this year have amounted to twenty-seven percent 
more than their production. During the summer, mill out- 
put reaches its peak, but this year it is being held down to 
much lower levels than last. General reports indicate im- 
provement in. bookings. The best buyers so far are the 
millwork plants, and there are good prospects for further 
gains in this division. Middle West yards are not taking 
a great deal, but have. begun to send in more inquiry; 
those on the Atlantic coast are also showing more interest, 
and California retailers find business good, with promise 
of an increase. Prices as a whole are unchanged, though 
there are reports of a slight stiffening in upper grades. 


Inland Empire Production Is Still Curtailed 


Business in Inland Empire pines is below the seasonal 
normal, and the mills have continued to hold down their 
production. It is said that the greater part of the present 
business is coming from the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi. Takings of the middle West and Northwest States 
are smaller than usual for this time of year, as farm buying 
is inactive pending the results of the harvest. General 
reports from this territory encourage hopes for a brisk 
fall trade. Not a great deal of new lumber has yet come 
into shipping condition, as rain and cold weather have 
slowed up seasoning. Prices continue steady. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods Move in Fair Volume 


Business in northern pine continues rather slow, though 
it shows a tendency to improve. A good part of retail 
demand in the middle West is coming from country yards, 
and is for the lower grades, not much business coming 
from the city trade. Box makers are taking fair amounts, 
but the canning industry is curtailing the pack this year. 
Other industries and the railroads are taking only limited 
amounts. Eastern trade is of fair, seasonable volume. 
Bookings and shipments to date have equaled the cut of 
northern mills. The curtailment of small mill output is 
expected to result in a stronger price situation this fall. 

The reports of thirty-three identical mills showed their 
stocks of hemlock on June 1 to be almost twenty-nine per- 
cent less than on the same date last year, and orders have 
recently been gaining on production. The promotion cam- 
paign is evidently resulting in a good movement to small 
town and country yards, which are getting a fair business 
from the farmers and a good deal from the lake resorts. 
Quotations remain $4 to $4.50 off Broughton list. 

The market for all eastern spruce items is slow. Frames 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 








generally sell at $1 less than the basis of a few weeks ago, 
now being $39, while Canadian scantling is $32@34. Board 
offerings are light and prices keep firm. 


Northern Hardwoods Less Active; Some Items Decline 


While new business in northern hardwoods has fallen 
off considerably in the last week or two, shipments have 
been quite heavy. As June 1 stocks were about eleven 
percent less than those of the corresponding date last year, 
and output is now showing its seasonal decline, the pro- 
ducers are in strong statistical position. 

The principal industrial consumers are out of the market 
except for current needs. Automobile production is of 
course lower than it was last year, but sales of cars are 
gaining with better weather, and the new models now 
being put out are expected to stimulate trade. Furniture 
men have also been finding business a little slow, but it is 
believed they will be more heavily in the market after the 
midsummer shows. Building trades demand continues 
rather slow, but millwork plants appear to be better buyers 
than flooring makers. 

Many are of the opinion that a good deal of buying has 
been held back because of recent price advances. It is 
probable that prices are a little softer, and definite mark- 
downs have been made in hard maple during the last week. 


Southern Hardwoods Slow But Fall Prospects Good 


Production of southern hardwoods increased to seventy 
percent of normal during the week ended July 2, but orders 
were a little in excess of the actual cut. While some of 
the mills that were closed by the floods have been able to 
resume operations, the output can not be expected to make 
much further gain for at least a few weeks, as log supplies 
are by no means easily obtained. 

The large consuming groups appear to be holding rather 
strictly to current needs. Furniture and automobile makers 
are waiting to see what the business trend will be in the 
second half of the year. It is not believed that they are 
holding back because of the present asking prices of hard- 
woods, as these have softened considerably, and there is 
not much expectation of their declining further. Building 
trades interests are fair buyers, though their takings are 
not up to seasonal normal. 

Prospects are that there will be an early improvement 
in demand, as furniture, automobile and flooring plants 
start to prepare for fall trade, with a stiffening in prices as 
the scarcity of dry stocks becomes more evident to buyers. 


Shutdown Is Strengthening Position of Coast Fir 


The most recent reports from the West Coast indicate 
that the mills will shut down for an average of about five 
days, while the logging camps will remain closed for most 
of July. It is indicated, however, that the mills do not 
plan on full operations even after the resumption, but that 
they will continue to cut according to the market’s needs. 
The July Fourth shutdown is having a strengthening in- 
fluence, for the mills have avoided any accumulation, sales 
to date this year having exceeded the cut by six percent. 
The mills are therefore going into the fall in a good statis- 
tical position, with fair order files. While they have 
shipped up pretty close on rail business, scarcity of bot- 
toms has kept down shipments in the intercoastal trade. 

Volume of rail trade shows signs of gaining, for good 
crep prospects in the middle West are encouraging re- 
tailers to add to their stocks. Atlantic coast trade con- 
tinues rather backward, as compared with last year, but 
the absence of transits is keeping prices fairly firm. Cali- 
fornia appears to be cleaning up its stocks, and a heavy 
fall trade is predicted. Exports are well maintained. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 86 
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Current Features of the Lumber and 


West Coast Market Situation 

SeaTtLe, Wasu., July 2—One of the ele- 
ments supporting a steady-to-firm lumber mar- 
ket is the steadiness of the log market, due to 
the shutdown of the logging camps, many ot 
which closed June 15, with the intention of 
remaining inactive for sixty days. That in- 
terval will take them into mid-August, and 
well through the season of fire hazard. So 
far there has not been a forest fire of any 
consequence. The factors of danger—high 
temperature and low humidity—have largely 
been lacking. Moreover, precipitation to date 
since Jan. 1 has been 16.08, as compared with 
11.74 on this date last year and a normal of 
16.81. Up to the present moment, therefore, 
the weather has been favorable to forest pro- 
tection. 

Experienced operators know that conditions 
at this time of year may change rapidly; and 
therefore, the logging camps are inactive. On 
Puget Sound they go into the summer with a 
total accumulation of about 430,000,000 feet of 
logs. An inventory June 4 showed a total of 
391,000,000 feet on Puget Sound; and there 
has been some increase since that date, so that 
the estimated total is about as stated. It is 
about the same as last year, at the beginning 
of the seasonal shutdown, and is about pro- 
portioned to the requirements of the sawmills 
during the 60-day interval. The detail of the 
present accumulation is about as follows, in 
feet: Fir, 275,000,000; cedar, 65,000,000; hem- 
lock, 75,000,000; spruce, 15,000,000. Log prices 
are steady: No. 1 fir, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, 
$12. Accordingly, on Puget Sound there are 
not too many logs in the water; and at the 
same time the supply is sufficient to keep the 
mills going. As stated by a leading operator, 
the log supply is normal, but no more than 
normal. 

In the lumber trade, wholesalers supplying 
rail territory are beginning to note a tendency 
in line yards to buy ahead. The movement, 
as yet, is not large; but it applies to the rural 
districts, where buying for the last two weeks 
has been in the increase. It shows that buyers, 
who until recently have been insisting on a car 
number within twenty-four hours, are begin- 
ning to find out that they can not figure quite 
so closely. This increased buying, together 
with an inclination to stock up to some extent, 
is regarded as one of the most encouraging 
features in the fir business today. 

A conservative view is taken by John D. 
Collins, president of the John D. Collins Lum- 
ber Co. In his regular letter to his connections, 
he says: 

There is still some complaint as to the volume of 
business offered for this time of the year, by both 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler. As a general 
rule, there is a slowing-down in July and August; 
but as orders were not up to normal this spring we 
look for considerable improvement during the last 
six months of the year. Our own business has shown 
some improvement during the last two weeks, and 
we look for a continuance of same from the in- 
creased amount of inquiries we are getting. The mills 
will be down from a week to ten days over the 
Fourth of July, and some longer. This will make 
some difference in stocks, as curtailment is still prac- 
ticed by some of the mills and prices are firm. We 
see no weakness at this end; and many items, such 
as take 6-inch strips, appear to be stronger, especially 
drop siding, with a strong demand for No. 3 and 
No. 4 grades. 

A new slant on the shortage of steamer 
space in the intercoastal lumber movement is 
given in a report from Port Angeles, to the 
effect that recently almost a million feet of 
lumber was towed from that port to Victoria 
for loading aboard the Norwegian steamer 
Capto at the Rithet Consolidated piers, for de- 
livery in New York. The lumber was secured 
in Port Angeles by W. M. Hotham (Ltd.), 
Victoria brokers, but since the shipping laws 
of the United States forbid the shipment of 
freight from one American port direct to an- 
other in any but an American vessel, it was 
found necessary by the Victoria brokers to 


secure space in a ship of registry foreign to 
the United States. The Capto’s port of reg- 
istry is Haugesund, Norway. The ship is 
owned by B. Stolt-Nielsen & Co. Three scow- 
loads of the lumber were sent from Port 
Angeles, making what is believed to have been 
the largest shipment ever delivered in one tow 
at Victoria, and it was immediately loaded on 
the Capto, which later proceeded to Port Al- 
berni to complete cargo. 

Shipping rates in the American domestic 
cargo trade are higher than the rates asked by 
steamships under foreign registry. For that 
reason considerable interest is manifested in 
the shipment of a large parcel of lumber from 
one American port to another by way of a 
Canadian port. 


Sitka Spruce for Airplane Contract 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 2.—Sitka spruce is one 
of the most important materials used in the 
construction of airplanes by the Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Seattle, which after an existence of 
ten years has taken on a contract for a large 


closely imitated a combination of large bird 
and: large fish. Through it all Sitka spruce 
is the dominant material. 


' Plans for Farm Building Service 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 2.—“For every $8 in- 
vested in livestock, the American farmer has 
$11 tied up in farm buildings,” says W. J. Gil- 
more, of Corvallis, Ore. Mr. Gilmore is agri- 
cultural engineer and head of the department 
of farm engineering at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. He points out that the replace- 
ment and repair lumber bill of the farmer runs 
into millions of dollars a year, saying: 

Since 98 percent of all farm buildings are of wood, 
when repairs or additions are made they are most 
apt to be of the same material. The entrance of 
West Coast woods into the middle western and eastern 
markets has made the farmers of those localities par- 
ticularly interested in knowing more about West 
Coast woods. 


Mr. Gilmore and L. J. Smith, head of the 


agricultural engineering department of Wash- 
ington State College at,. Pullman, recently 
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Wing structure of Boeing airplane, showing detail of Sitka spruce 


number of pursuit planes for the United States 
Government, and has now expanded into one 
of the most extensive concerns in the country. 
For a decade the company has made use of 
Sitka spruce, from which it constructs the 
wings and other portions of the ships. Sixteen 
narrow strips, glued together and bent into 
shape, form the wing bow; the main spars, 
running up and down the wing structure, are 
2-inch solid pieces of spruce; at intervals be- 
tween the main spars are compression struts 
or main ribs of spruce; and between these are 
the lesser ribs—formed by layer on layer of 
spruce tightly glued and pressed together. Four 
parts of the empennage, or tail surface, are 
stabilizer, elevator, rudder and fin—each of 
which is made of Sitka spruce of varying 
widths, thicknesses and lengths. Finally on 
the back of the main surfaces are ailerons 
(small auxiliary wings), attached to the 
wing spar, described as “flippers,” con- 
trolling the horizontal turning of the ship. 
They are fabricated of tiny strips of Sitka 
spruce. Throughout the wing structure the 
designer of the airplane has conformed closely 
to the detail of the bird’s wing; and in the 
building of wings and tail surface he has 


edited the first farm book of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau. He will spend the summer 
here, drawing up plans for a farm building 
service. He remarks that agricultural en- 
gineers throughout the country are greatly in- 
terested in trade promotion work of the various 
lumber producers’ organizations, as there is 
need for more and better buildings on the 
farms. 


Test Fire Fighting Appliances 

San Francisco, Cauir., July 2.—Tests of 
various methods of extinguishing small slash 
fires and gasoline fires in the woods were con- 
ducted by S. Rex Black, forest engineer of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, this week. The tests, pri- 
marily, were made with the particular needs 
of tractor protection in view. These were 
necessitated by the growing use of “Cater- 


‘pillars” in the woods, replacing steam donkeys 


because of cheaper operation and lower logging 
costs. 
The fires were set in piles of pine needles 
and limbs similar to ordinary slash conditions. 
Tetrachloride bombs were entirely ineffec- 
tive. A one-quart cdpacity nationally known 
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fire extinguisher, using tetrachloride, checked 
a fire about ten square feet in area, but did 
not completely extinguish it. The charge lasted 
40 seconds. 

Another extinguisher, the Fire Gun, extin- 
guished a fire 12 square feet in area, the charge 
lasting a minute and a half. A Gold Medal 
soda and acid extinguisher put out a fire of 
nine square feet in area with a 30-second 
charge. 

The Foamite extinguisher put out a fire 20 
square feet in area. It was the most effective 
of the extinguishers used, its charge lasting for 
one minute and consisting of aluminum sul- 
phate and bicarbonate of soda. - 

On a fire larger than those tried in the above 
tests, three quarts of tetrachloride were pumped 
into the blaze without apparent effect. After 
this a 5-gallon tank of water was used with 
an Armstrong pump and it checked the fire 
but did not put it out. The 5-gallon tank of 
water and the hand pump were more effective, 
however, than any of the ‘fire extinguishers 
with the exception of the Foamite. 

The tests were to select a suitable extin- 
guisher to be carried on tractors for fighting 
both tractor fires and slash fires. 


Specializes in Structural Material 


New WesrminsteR, B. C., July 2.—Timber- 
land Lumber Co. (Ltd.), has just installed a 
smoke-consuming, down-draft refuse burner, 
which, according to Paul Murphy, vice presi- 
dent of the company, is very efficient. A fea- 
ture is the vertical grates in the side walls of 
the burner, which assure plenty of draft at all 
times. Some other changes are being made 
around the mill, all to the purpose of turning 
out timbers which will please the customers of 
this firm who are scattered throughout Amer- 
ica as well as in many foreign countries. 

Orders for two days last week called for 
a carload of structural material for Quebec, 
which will be used in building a paper mill. 
There are twenty more cars to follow on this 
order. Two cars went to build an addition to 
a large smelter in British Columbia; two cars, 
comprising a double load of barge material, 
were sent to Ontario; three cars went to a 
government agency to build bridges; one car 
to a mine in Quebec; another car to a gypsum 
plant; one car of decking to a railroad com- 
pany; and a carload of guides went to a mine 
in Alberta. 

Timbers, especially timbers of structural 
grade, comprise the main business of this com- 
pany. Striving for the utmost in quality tim- 
bers the side cut of the company’s lumber is 
merely a byproduct. 

The plant will be shut down for two weeks, 
during which time some additional machinery 
will be installed. 


Fir for Sash and Frames 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 2.—Widespread recog- 
nition of Douglas fir sash and frames is re- 
marked by H. S. Stronach, field engineer of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, who has re- 
turned to Seattle after more than a year of 
field work in the East. He says: 

Ten years ago there were only two buildings of 
any importance in the East with Douglas fir sash 
and frames; but today leading architects are turn- 
ing rapidly to Douglas fir for sash and frames in 
large city buildings, office buildings and _ schools. 
They find that they can get fir in all heartwood 
stock, equal to the best of the old northern white 
pine heartwood, which now is difficult to obtain. For 
woodwork exposed to the weather, heartwood is pre- 
ferred to sapwood, because when painted it does not 
suffer deterioration from moisture, and because the 
grain will not rise. Douglas fir, because of its large 
heartwood content, is becoming the choice of some 
of the best architects in America. They specify 
Douglas fir when they want sash and frame stock 
that will not rust or break, and will be a permanent 
part of construction. 

Mr. Stronach anticipates that in the con- 


suming territory roughly outlined by New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee and Detroit there 
will be a demand for large quantities of Doug- 
las fir and West Coast hemlock as material for 
the finer kinds of interior finish. 


Packing Red Cedar Shingles 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 2.—J. R. Blunt, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Washington & Oregon 
Shingle Association, announces that a misun- 
derstanding in Massachusetts relative to meth- 
ods of packing red cedar shingles has been 
cleared up. That State has a department of 
standards which about 1920 adopted the old 
22/22 course square pack for wooden shingles, 
and until recently had not revised it to con- 
farm to present packing methods on the West 


- Coast. 


An inspector, checking some square-packed 
shingles, found them to be 20/20 courses, and 
the trouble started. A newspaper. printed in 
a suburb of Boston claimed that for years the 
lumber dealers had been defrauding the public. 

The director of standards for Massachusetts 
applied to the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, as well as to the Washington & 
Oregon Shingle association, for -data on the 
present methods of packing. The matter was 
made somewhat more complicated by the Cen- 


Forest Industries of the West Coast 


tral Committee advising that the method of 
packing 24-inch shingles was 18/18 in the 
thousand pack and 17/18 in the square pack— 
notwithstanding the association has supplied 
the information that the method was 14/14 
courses. 

The matter has been straightened out by Mas- 
sachusetts adopting as its standard the method 
followed by the association, effective July 1. 
Inasmuch as grading specifications are not 
covered, shingles graded, either according to 
United States standard rules or those of April 
1, 1922, will comply with the Massachusetts 
statutes. 

While average openings of 1% inches are 
allowed, for a while it seemed that only 1 inch 
would be allowed, and it is possible that fea- 
ture may be checked rather closely. In order 
to avoid trouble in that connection association 
members are urged to give attention to the 
feature noted, as it could mean confiscation of 
stock below standard in that respect. 


euaaeaeanaan: 


Bulletin on Structural Grades 


SeaTTLe, WasH., July 2.—Technical Bulletin 
No. 6, dealing with “The Development of 
Structural Grades in American Lumber Stand- 
ards,” has been issued by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and is now being cir- 
culated by the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 





year were 25,326,726. 


the indications are that the 


STEEL 


rather than expansion may be looked for. 





Business in Brief 
During the last week there has been evidence of a recession in a number of lines, though 
the trade volume as a whole compares favorably with that of the corresponding periods of last 
year. Probably, the dominating imfluence upon trade during the first six 
GENERAL months of the current year has been the weather, which still is exerting a 
depressing effect upon several lines of trade. The tendency on the part of 
beth producers and distributors has been to keep close to immediate requirements. Relatively 
small reserve stocks are in hand, and as a consequence the movement of manufactured goods 
im the channels of distribution are about on a parity with actual consumption. However, in 
some lines advance purchases have teen made in volume exceeding that of the corresponding 
period of last year. Car loadings of revenue freight for the week ended June 25 were 1,018,206, 
an increase of 1,855 over the week ended June 18. The loadings for the 26 weeks of the present 


Late reports from the farming sections indicate retarded growth of corn in particular owing 

to continued low temperatures for the season. Small. grains have suffered less than has the 
corm, wheat of the two varieties giving promise of better harvest than had 

been expected. Cotton also has shown improvement over former reports and 

FARMING average will be very satisfactory. The effect of 
this improved outlook is seen in a drop of several points in the market for cotton. A somewhat 
similar situation is manifest in the cereal markets, though livestock has maintained strength. 


The weekly index of wholesale commodity prices reported by Harvard University was un- 

changed at 137.3 for the week ended July 29. This reflects conditions generally with respect to 

prices, which have shown but slight fluctuations during several months. In fact 

PRICES the price situation corresponds closely with that indicated by production sched- 

ules and purchases by retailers; the tendency being to balance production against 

early or immediate consumption. Hides and leather continue to evidence a strength which 
until recent months has hardly been known in that trade for several years. 


While steel production’‘is ‘somewhat below the level recently reported, output being esti- 
mated by Dun’s at present at from 60 to 65 percent, mquiries from prospective purchasers have 
been more numerous and sales have been better during the last week than for 
any other week of the month. In most lines of the industry the rate of produc- 
tion has been reduced, and further slackening owing to seasonal dulness may be 
expected. Most of the orders of the last week were placed for railroad and structural steel, 
bought at close figures. Volume of these orders was not such as to tax present operating 
schedules, and as no especially heavy buying is expected from the automobile trade recession 


For the third week in succession the average daily production of crude oil has shown a 

gain over the week immediately preceding and has set a new record. For the week ended July 

2 the average daily output was 2,535,550 barrels, an increase of 24,800 barrels a 

FUELS day over the average for the week ended June 25. Production of smokeless coal 

in the West Virginia territory was substantially reduced during the holiday 

week. Announcement is made by Ohio union operators that unless mimers return to work at 

$5 a day the mines will be opened to non-union men as well as to union members. Anthracite 

production for the week ended June 25 was estimated at 1,586,000 net tons, the lowest full week 
since April 2 and a drop of 82,000 tons, or 4.9 percent below the week ended June 18. 
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Dealers Tell of Plans- That ““Bring the Bacon’’—Selling Against 


It has been said by someone that if two men swap dollars neither profits thereby, but if they swap ideas each is the 


gainer by the transaction. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has this week received a number of very interesting letters 


from retail lumber dealers in various states, in which some splendid business-building ideas are “swapped” for the 
time required for you to read them. The big question of how the local dealer can reach and sell the building prospect 
before he sends his order away to some catalog house is the “piece de resistance” of this roundtable, but a surprising 
number of valuable ideas on other phases of the retailer’s business will be found in the excerpts which follow: 


WE LIKE TO KEEP the ready-cut catalogs—as many as we can get of 
them—in our show window or on our counter. They sometimes are 
handy for plans or. designs, and another advantage is that when our cus- 
tomers see them in our office they think no more about trying them out. 
If they do happen to mention prices we assure them that we can beat 
the ready-cut prices from 10 to 20 percent, which is a fact. About the 
only time the ready-cut people get into our territory 
is when someone moves into this section from the 


plans that we distribute to local contractors and also place copies in the 
public library, doctors’ and dentists’ offices and other public and semi- 
public places, besides sending copies to prospects that we learn of. 

For the last three years we have been building small summer cottages 
in a limited way, offering our customers a financing plan covering a 
period of from three to twenty months. While this does not amount to 
much of a burden on a small cottage costing $700 or 
$800 it would be a very expensive plan for a man to 





East and we do not know of his coming. It has hap- 
pened a couple of times that a newcomer has ordered 
a ready-cut building shipped in and had it timed to 
arrive about when he did. In these cases we of 
course had no way to head them off, but we aim to 
keep in close touch with building prospects. Occa- 
sionally, as time permits, we make a canvass of our 
territory, and by so doing are able to know pretty 
well what is coming up.—E. T. Rosie, president Au- 
burn Lumber Co., Auburn, Calif. 


houses, and 
duplicate 








“Periodically we advertise 

that our prices are lower 

than those of the mail order 

that we will 

any advertised 

mail order price on a house 
job.” 


build a:town residence of $8,000 and upward, because 
the carrying charge would be too heavy. It would 
be much cheaper for the applicant to raise money 
on a mortgage if he had property that would warrant. 

We had the idea some years ago that the time 
would come when the lumber dealer would take over 
the functions of the contractor and sell houses com- 
plete, and in some towns that time is already here 
while in others it is rapidly approaching. No lum- 
berman wants to add to his troubles by engaging in 
the building business, but the people are demanding 








WE HAVE BEEN fortunate in not having much com- 
petition from the mail order people for the last ten 
years, in spite of the fact that they have a store in Dayton and also one 
in Cincinnati. Recently, however, they have been making themselves 
felt here, and we are now trying to figure out the best way to beat them 
to it. One mail order building is being started here in town, and the 
man building it is a personal friend of “Mr. F.” of the mail order con- 
cern, so he says; and “Mr. F.” just about made him a present of the 
materials, so he says. We went to him and offered to furnish all the 
materials he would get from the catalog house, with the materials cut 
to fit by our own men, for the same price as that of the mail order 
concern. He then said that his friend “Mr. F.” was going to give him 
the plumbing and electric fixtures free, pay the freight, make two ship- 
ments etc., so we left him. Since then the stuff has 
come in and the first carpenter on the job gave up in 


the opportunity to do business with some one con- 
cern that can furnish a completed job without worry- 
ing with irresponsible contractors and all the other troubles that go 
with building. The lumber business is changing and the lumber dealer 
must make up his mind to change also or vanish from the earth—A 
WISCONSIN DEALER. 





ABOUT THE ONLY competition we encounter from the mail order houses 
is on prepared roofing, and this is a very simple proposition. That is, 
the roofing manufacturers seem to have an ironclad trust by which a 
dealer is forced to pay the latest association prices; certain prices on a 
carload basis, and 25 cents per square more for less than carloads. 
Then, it appears, they turn around and sell to the mail order houses 
enough lower than they ask the dealers so that the 
mail order people are offering roofing to the farmer 





despair of finding the pieces that “fit.” The owner 
sent for another carpenter, who spent three days be- 
fore had made any headway, so we feel that this deal 
is not going to influence anyone else to buy a mail 
order house. We have merely reviewed a specific 
instance, but we run an advertisement regularly offer- 
ing to furnish materials for any mail order building 
at the same prices and terms that the mail order con- 
cern wants, and no questions asked. From the fact 


tending to 


ceals 





“The average 


upon the lumber dealer as 
his natural enemy and con- 
his intentions.” 


or consumer, as few squares as he may need, at the 
price which the dealer pays in carloads. If the 
dealer should want only a few squares, or if he has a 
small yard that can not handle a carload, he has to 
pay 25 cents more, if ordered from the manufacturer, 
but can save this 25 cents a square by getting some 
farmer friend to order it for him from the mail 
order house. It is not a question of going after the 
business, or of advertising, as the dealer is taken by 


person in 


build looks 








that there have been only two of these houses built in 
or near Lebanon in ten years it would seem as though 
this has solved the problem to a large extent. We make no effort to 
finance a prospect, although we might if we were forced to. We of 
course maintain a free plan service, and make personal calls on pros- 
pects whenever we have the opportunity—F. B. Post, treasurer and 
manager Lebanon Lumber Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 





MAIL ORDER HOUSES are hard to compete with. An old-time friend 
of ours had a saying that if you kill one fool twenty will come to his 
funeral. On that hypothesis, the stock of fools will never be exhausted. 
Mail order houses look cheap to the prospective buyer because the cata- 
log house does not attempt to figure in chimney or basement, or include 
the labor for the erection. After it is all over the 
buyer finds that he has not bought anything cheap. 


the throat by the roofing association and forced to 
handle prepared roofing at no profit where he runs up 
against this competition. 

As an illustration, last week a customer came in and wanted a price 
on fifty or more squares of 10-inch standard 4/1 strip shingles to reroof 
several of his houses. The roofing association’s price on this material 
in carlots f.o.b. Kansas City is $5.30; in less than carload lots, $5.55. 
The mail order price to a customer if he wants only a few squares is 
$5.30. We were given opportunity to furnish the roofing at the mail 
order price, which figured, when freight and drayage were added, $5.91, 
and we took the business at that figure, not to make any money, but to 
head off the customer from buying the roofing from the mail order 
house. This is a = of what is happening in hundreds of instances 

with dealers all over the country. They are selling 
the roofing all right, but they are not making any 





The big difficulty is that of getting to the prospect 
first. In our nearly forty years of experience in re- 
tailing lumber we find that the average person in- 
tending to build looks upon the lumber dealer as his 
natural enemy. He conceals from him all his build- 
ing plans until he is ready to spring them. We think 
that almost any lumberman, if he is a live one, can 
meet the mail order competition if he can get to the 
prospect before he buys. The trouble with advertis- 





“Almost any live retail 

lumberman can meet mail 

order competition if he can 

get to the prospect before 
he buys.” 


profit handling it. The roofing association seems to 
know this is a good scheme to prevent the dealer 
from getting a profit, and forcing him to sell pre- 
pared roofing so low that it will keep out wood 
shingle competition. It seems that the roofing asso- 
ciation is not afraid of the anti-trust laws, while the 
lumber associations seem to be scared to death— 
O. P. Lampert, president Lambert Lumber Co., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 








ing in a small town is that everybody knows you, 
and a line of talk from a stranger or an outside con- 
cern sounds much better than from the local man whom the residents 
have always known. For a small concern in a small town the “machine” 
for operating a follow-up system with accuracy costs more effort than 
the returns justify. In larger places where prospects are more numerous 
the dealer could afford to have a man working the trade. 

We do some newspaper advertising, and also have a book of house 





WE HAVE BuT little mail order competition now. 
However, I recall one of those nice, large barns that was bought 
a oy a mail order house, and soon after it was erected and loaded 
with hay and grain it began to look like a big, overgrown, swaybacked 


horse that had been overfed. Then the owner began to realize that he 
had bought something that was cheap at first cost, but that he would 
have to spend about one-third more to properly brace the barn and get 
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Planning for Bigger Fall Trade 


Mail Order Competition— Reaching the Customer ‘First’ , 


it back in shape. Not only were undersized timbers furnished but not 








harder than they would be if the person were more careful with the 


enough of them. Since this barn was put up we have not been troubled 


spending of his income.—Grorce C, Harris, president Harris Lumber 


with mail order competition. 


Co., Loveland, Colo. 


We think the best advertisement is quality merchandise at a reason- 


able profit. 
that you are interested in the building after it is fin- 
ished as well as before. Find out what the merchan- 
dise is to be used for and suggest the best materials 
for that particular job. Most customers, except the 
contractors, expect the lumberman to tell him these 
things. When the prospect talks mail order ready- 
cut lumber, we tell him to get a list of the material 
that will be furnished, and then get the contractor to 
list the same building and see what he would have to 
buy extra to make a real building. 

There is no reason why the mail order house 
should be able to save the customer anything on mer- 
chandise of the same quality. Of course the mail 


order people are “on their toes,” working and advertising, but this is the 


Talk the matter over with the customer and let him feel 








“If a customer suggests 
buying from a mail order 
house we’ encourage him to 
get catalogs and compare 
prices with ours.” 











WE HAVE PRACTICALLY no mail order competition at any of our eight 


yards so far as house bills are concerned, but at some 
of our points we do lose considerable business to the 
Chicago mail order sash and door houses. In some 
of our towns there are contractors who buy every- 
thing else of us, but hardly ever give us a chance to 
figure the windows and doors. 

Some years ago when I was in the retail lumber 
business in Sturgis two mail order houses were 
shipped in without either local yard having had a 
chance to figure the bills. I recall that neither bill 
was complete, and the local yards sold several hun- 
dred dollars worth of material to finish the buildings. 
Immediately following this I advertised in the local 


age for that, and we must do likewise or fail. They have their “bar- 
gain counters,” special offers, and bargain days, but why can’t we? 
There is no profit in dead stock; move it out at some price, and get the 
money into something that will sell. Sell something cheap now, and 
then the news will spread for you, as well as it does for the mail order 


daily paper that I would meet any mail order house competition, deliver 
the material as wanted, accept return of unused material, and return to 
the customer 5 percent discount. Since that time, so far as I know, 
there has never been a mail order house shipped into Sturgis. I always 
endeavored to repeat this advertisement once or twice each year, and it 
had a very great effect. 


house. The mail order house gets its money when the 
goods are sold. Do we, as local retailers, get ours; 
and when?—J. E. Cox, Piatt County Lumber Co., 
Hammond, III. 





THERE HAS NOT been a mail order house or barn 
bill sold in our territory since we started business 
eight years ago. If a customer suggests “mail order” 
we encourage him to get catalogs and prices and 
then compare with ours. Periodically we advertise 
that our prices are lower than those of the mail order 





“The trouble with adver- 
tising in a small town is 
that everybody knows you. 
A line of talk from an out- 
side concern makes more 
impression.” 


At one of our one-yard towns recently our man- 
ager found that one of his very best friends was con- 
templating having a mail order house bill shipped in. 
In due time, however, this good friend came into the 
office and said that he had given up the mail order 
because he wanted to make a change or two in the 
plans, and the mail order house would not make any 
changes. Our yard then sold the bill at straight retail 
prices. 

It is an absolute lie on the part of the mail order 
houses to say that they can save the customer any 





concerns, and we have advertised that we will dupli- 





money. In the advertisement that I have mentioned 





cate any advertised mail order price on a house job. 
Publicity is the only sure method for meeting mail 
order competition. We do lose sales on roll roofing, due to the fact that 
roofing manufacturers sell the mail order houses on a basis that permits 
them to undersell the local retailer —O. H. Woops, O. E. Woods Lum- 
ber Co., Parsons, Kan. 





WE LIKE THE IDEA of definite advertising, describing. and illustrating 
the items that are being offered. I believe the time is 
not far away when retailers in their advertising will 


I always stated that I would not only deliver the 

lumber for the house bill at the same price, but would 

either furnish a man to do all the cutting that the mail order house 

did, or give him 5 percent discount as he might prefer. Neither the 

flooring, sheathing, roof boards, floor joists, or siding are cut by the 

mail order house, these items coming in regular lengths the same as 

handled by a lumber yard. This means that only the studding and 
rafters are cut, and any carpenter can do that in one day. 

We do not think it would be wise on the part of 

retailers, especially in the smaller towns, to spend 





name prices on houses and garages, as the mail order 
houses do. Permanent displays will no doubt help to 
sell homes more easily, and give the prospective cus- 
tomer a better idea of what he really wants. Special 
financing plans, embodying partial payments, that 
help the man without much capita! to get a home, cer- 
tainly will be welcome to most dealers, as they have 
considerable difficulty at times in being able to finance 
homes. It is very easy for the dealer to combat the 
claims of the mail order house if he is able to get to 


“Why not 





have _ bargain 
counters and bargain days? 
Sell something cheap and 
the news will spread for you 
as well as for the mail order 
house.” 


any money for advertising against the mail order 
houses, because the less said about them the better. 
We do, of course, believe in advertising our own 
business, but not in spending money for advertising 
that runs down the mail order house or any other 
competitor. 

We have been of the opinion that the mail order 
house business was waning rather than gaining in 
popularity. No doubt there are some cases, such as 
floods and other disasters, where a mail order house 








the buyer before the order is sent away. In our 
community we can sell material at the catalog prices 
and not lose any profit. We recall one example where a man was going 
to send away for windows and doors. We sold him on the same terms 
that the mail order house would, and after figuring it up we found we 
had our regular profit and money for the goods in advance. I think 
better codperation among the dealers of a town in helping fight the mail 
order propaganda would soon discourage it to a point where it would 
not cause a great deal of trouble. 

We have a system for discovering and following 


can be of real service because of. its facilities for 

quick shipments of complete house bills; but we do 
feel sure that so far as house bills are concerned in ordinary small 
towns mail order people are not doing very much business, at least in 
southern Michigan. 

We believe that a lumber dealer should have several one, two, three 
and four-car garages figured out, illustrated etc., so that he can show 
customers just what they will get for their money. It is very easy to 
make an arrangement with some local contractor for 
the building of any size of garage, so that the cus- 





up building prospects. Sometimes we get the infor- 
mation from a neighbor, sometimes from the man 
himself, and sometimes through the newspaper, and 
our method of following up is, going right out to 
visit the prospect and repeating the call at frequent 


“Mail order 
hard to compete with; if 
you kill one fool twenty 


tomer can be given an actual price for the building 
put up ready for use. This also applies very strongly 
to lake resort cottages, and the method is used by all 
of our yards frequently. 

Our plan for discovering and following up busi- 


houses are 


intervals until either we have sold him or one of our 
competitors has. In this locality we are not so much 
troubled by mail order competition because the mail 


will come to his funeral.” 


“We discover building pros- 


ness prospects, especially with the country yards, is 
repeated visits by our manager throughout the coun- 
try, calling on the farmers, getting acquainted with 





order concerns are so far away that the freight rate pects by 
makes it harder for them to reach us. We feel that 
our biggest competition is in other lines, for example 





repeated _ visits 
throughout the country.” 


them, meeting them at sales and other country public 
functions, and finding out in more or less of a social 
way just what they are needing. We follow these 








the automobile, radio and other luxuries that really 
do not need to come until later on. These are the 
things we are working hardest on, to get ahead of the flowery adver- 
tisements of these goods, which are sold on partial payments and 
mortgage the buyer’s income for so long in advance that the lumber 
dealer is unable to sell him the materials either for building the needed 
new house or remodeling the old one. This of course makes conditions 


prospects up and in this way bring in a good deal of 
business that probably would be got by the other fel- 
low if our man were not on the job. 

One of my managers said to me the other day: “I have found that 
it pays to take estimates to the customers instead of just mailing them out. 
If I take the bill to the prospect, very often he will let me see the other 
fellow’s bill, and if his price is lower than mine [Turn to page 48.] 
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This office of the Santa Ana Lumber Co. was constructed in harmony 
with the architecture of that section of California 


“This part of California is a garden spot,” 
said I. L. Ott, local manager of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., Santa Ana. “The city is on the 
edge of the orange empire, and the shipments 
of citrus fruits from here are an important 
part of local trade. They are amazing to an 
easterner who is used to buying oranges by 
the dozen. The orange ranchers have been 
making some money, too, and that helps. Of 
course it’s a highly specialized business that 
has to be learned, and I think maybe that’s 
an advantage. When the newcomers arrive 
they know well enough they must learn a 
new trade, and they go about it as beginners. 
The result is that they pay very close atten- 
tion to the matter and master it instead of 
whanging away and making a failure. There 
are plenty of new countries where farmers 
have come in, paid little attention to the con- 
ditions that are different from those back 
home, try to farm the old way and lose out. 
One orange rancher who has not worked so 
many years at the business told me that last 
year he made a 10 percent profit on an in- 
vestment running $5,000 to the acre. That 
may not be spectacular when compared with 
the profits the lucky men make in oil, but 
it’s a good farming profit, and it means that 
orange growing is on a safe basis when it is 
done in the right way. 


. Oranges Not Only Crop 


“But oranges are not our only crop. 
There’s a fine onion section near the town, 
and the onion growers produce some start- 
ling yields at a fair profit. This is a great 
walnut county. Many varieties of walnuts 
are produced. The walnut men have had to 
contend with a curious kind of blight that 
has worried them and is continuing to 
worry them. They are working on it, and 
so are the scientists at the State university. 
They think they’ve made some progress, 
and it’s merely a matter of a short time, I 
think, until they find the right combination 
of sprays that will do for the pest. 

“Santa Ana is hardly a tourist town when 
compared with such places as Long Beach 
and others of the Coast points. We depend 
upon agriculture. Oh yes, we do have our 
share of visitors who like the climate and 
the orange groves. We do something in the 
way of entertainment for the vacationists. 
But I’ve noticed that a considerable part of 
the winter visitors to California are people 
of moderate means who are not in a posi- 


tion to spend a great deal of money on get- 
ting up their own fun. They come from 
inland and like the novelty of the ocean 
and the beaches, and they go to the sea 
towns where a specialty is made of enter- 
taining them; daily concerts by a municipal 
band, amusement parks, fishing expeditions 
and the like. We have our visitors and 
appreciate them, but we’re so busy with the 
forms of agriculture that are suited to our 
soil that we don’t have quite so much time 
to make Santa Ana a resort city. 


Not Pushing Building Program 


“Building here is not quite so rushing as 
it was. Building permits run a million and 
a half. That’s less than it was during the 
boom years of 1922 and 1923, but we have 
to expect that. An agricultural town must 
suit its growth to the development of agri- 
culture; and we’ll keep on expanding regu- 
larly as the production of crops expands. 
They tell me that according to the latest 
figures compiled, which are two or three 
years old now, there were 27 families to 
each 25 houses. Several hundred houses 


are built each year. They tell me, too, that 
this county has the largest bank deposits 
of any similar county in the United States. 
There’s plenty of money in Santa Ana. 
“But we are not pushing very hard on 
any kind of a building program, for it seems 
to those of us who are looking to the future 


Distinctive California Yards 


Santa Ana Retailers See No 
Special Need for Financing 
Customers—Lumber Used in 
an Attractive Manner in Fin- 


ishing Offices of Dealers 


that anticipating needs of the future is not 
a wise course. We'll want to keep on sell- 
ing lumber in future years, and if we suc- 
ceeded in anticipating too much building 
we'd simply be cutting down future sales. 
It doesn’t have a good effect on a town, 
either, to have unsold houses and vacant 
business rooms. People get uneasy and 
think something has happened and that 
values are about to drop. Then of course 
a whirlwind campaign that pushed build- 
ing to too high a pitch would mean ex- 
panded yards and perhaps new yards. That 
is something we are trying to avoid. There’s 
been more than enough of it all over Cali- 
fornia, and while the State is rapidly grow- 
ing up to its yard and building facilities 
still this makes for unwholesome competi- 
tion for volume. You’ll not find any fever- 
ish efforts among Santa Ana yards to push 
the building program ahead of its natural 
speed. We're trying to keep it at that 
natural speed, and I think we’re succeeding. 
A couple of yards have been absorbed rather 
recently, and nobody wants to make a show 
of temporary building activity and thus 
encourage more newcomers. 

“I believe some of the yards do finance 
a few customers. But there is no special 
need for this kind of service. Banks and 
loan companies are full of money and are 
ready to make loans to sound prospects on 
quite as favorable terms as the yards could 




















Attractive exterior of office of the Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 
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do it. This company has stayed away from 
financing. We're a powerful enough com- 
pany, a8 you probably know, to go as far 
with such a service as anybody could. But 
the officers are convinced that up to the 
present time, at least, there isn’t a real need 
for our making such a development. It isa 
different business and would have to be sep- 
arately organized and officered. It is my 
experience that you can’t make a loan man 
out of a retail lumberman without putting 
him through a long course of training; and 
when you’ve done that and have made him 
a good loan man he probably will be no 
longer as good a lumberman as he was. 
Each job has its own requirements. It’s 
quite a task to make a loan company and 
a lumber company work in complete har- 
mony, even when both are owned by the 
same people. They have different points of 
view, and each is likely to get impatient 
with the other. Of course it can be done, 
and the time may come when we'll find it 
desirable to add this service. 
“You’ve probably seen places 


good to last. But a person sees quite an 
amount of it that is fresh and bright look- 
ing, and a white painted house in a setting 
of lawn and shrubbery certainly does take 
the eye. Aside from the salt air, and we 
are not well informed just how great a 
menace that is, it seems to us that paint 
has a good chance. The sun shines many 
days of the year, of course, but in other re- 
spects the paint has an excellent chance. 
Outside the industrial districts California 
is clean. It is amazingly clean. They do 
tell me of dust, but it seems to be clean 
dust; not the stuff that sticks and smears 
and turns white to gray and gray to drab 
and drab to black. Even in the big cities 
out here office buildings retain their daz- 
zling whiteness year after year. A Chicago 
or a Pittsburgh man would think that all 
the office buildings in southern California 
were less than 90 days old. It is more or 
less a joke among visitors that a person out 
here changes his linen by the calendar; that 


allowed to quote a word that is more ex- 
pressive than elegant. This dealer went on 
to relate many instances of contractors 
really managing the business and setting the 
prices of the yards. In several cases the 
net result of this process was the financial 
ruin of the yards. Usually the contractors 
found it convenient to move on quietly and 
to attract as little attention as possible 


while getting away. 


Placing Jobs With Contractors 


“They tell me,” this dealer said, “that a 
contractor has the right to manage his own 
business and that a dealer is taking too 
much to himself when he really controls the 
placing of jobs with contractors. I don’t 
see it. If the contractor can manage his 
own business on a satisfactory basis, a basis 
allowing the dealer a fair profit, that’s one 
thing. But when he’s so poor a salesman 
that the only way he can get jobs is to skin 
them down to the poorest quality that will 

hold together and then takes 





where retailing and wholesaling 
have stepped on each others’ 
toes, simply because the com- 
panies engaged in the different 
fields of the lumber business 
didn’t have the same point of 
view. I remember one fellow of 
very special capacity who man- 
aged a local situation quite well. 
He started a retail yard in a 
locality where half a dozen 
powerful companies were operat- 
ing. They were primarily whole- 
salers, but they operated more 
or less extensive retail depart- 
ments. This dealer bought his 
stock from them, giving about 
an equal amount of business to 
each. This gave them a certain 





_ part or all his losses out of the 
dealer’s profits, that’s another. 
If it comes to a choice between 
the contractors controlling my 
business to my detriment and 
my controlling his business to 
our mutual advantage, I know 
which I’ll choose to do. I’ve got 
some good contractors whom I 
value and with whom I work on 
terms agreeable to both sides. 
I’m not going to throw these 
good customers down by letting 
some inefficient hammer and saw 
carpenter who calls himself a 
contractor slam my prices down 
to an unfair level or take unfair 
advantage of my credit terms.” 





Relations Close and Amiable 





interest in his success. But to 
do much against their retail 
competition he had to have some- 
thing to offer which they were 
not giving; something in addi- 
tion to close prices. So he organized a 
financing company and prepared his service 
on the basis of seeing his customers through 
with their house building. In this way he 
held his big competition in line pretty well, 
and he made about three-fourths of the re- 
tail sales of his neighborhood. But this is 
quite unusual and probably is to be ac- 
counted for by that retailer’s special ability. 
He made a clever use of financing, both in 
making it bring him sales and in keeping it 
from getting him badly involved. He 
operated his financial department, of course, 
separately.” 


Neat, Attractive Office for Line Yard 


The Barr Lumber Co. has a large and 
attractive yard in Santa Ana. It is the 
head office for the line of five yards. The 
office is especially noteworthy and is a build- 
ing that the visitor always sees. It follows 
the lines of an attractive one-story resi- 
dence and might easily be mistaken for a 
dwelling. The company keeps it well 
painted. Here in California where stucco 
seems to predominate and where delicate 
pastel colors are frequently worked into this 
siding, shell pinks and fawns and orange 
tints, it seems to this department that the 
people who really succeed in making their 
houses notable are the persons who stick 
to wooden siding and paint. Perhaps near 
the Coast, where the salt air gets a good 
crack at a building, paint must be very 


Interior of office of Santa Ana Lumber Co., finished in hardwoods and 
very suggestive to the prospective customer — 


he lets his conscience rather than the ap- 
pearance of his cuffs be his guide. 


A Watchful Eye on Informal Partners 


This office is beautifully finished. Mr. 
Barr’s private office is to the right as one 
enters. Beyond is the accounting depart- 
ment. To the left of the lobby is the sales 
counter, and this counter is topped by six 
different kinds and grades of hardwood floor- 
ing, finished as it would be in a dwelling. 
The use of flooring for this purpose is a 
favorite sales device in the West; and this 
fact and the number of hardwood lumber 
companies indicate that westerners are well 
sold on the use of these fine finish stocks in 
their dwellings. 


This department was unfortunate in not 
getting to see O. H. Barr, the president and 
general manager. He and Walter S. Spicer, 
secretary and local yard manager, were out 
of the city for several days. We were told 
in the office that Santa Ana was doing well 
by the company. Here, as elsewhere, not 
only in the West but all over the country, 
it is necessary to keep an eye on those in- 
formal partners, the building contractors. 
Like the little girl who had the little curl, 
when they’re good they are very, very good, 
and when they’re bad they can kick up a lot 
of trouble. In another California town a 
retailer remarked with some heat that in 
his opinion lumbermen are a “gutless fra- 
ternity,” if this chaste department may be 


Please notice that I did not 
pick up this burst of indignation 
in the Barr office. I was told there 
in carefully restrained terms 
that the company took care to see that its 
relations with contractors were satisfactory. 
Presumably these outspoken statements, 
such as the one in the previous paragraph, 
indicate how much we depend upon our con- 
tractors and how serious it is for us when 
they fall down on the job. In place after 
place I’ve been told out here of close and 
amiable relations between dealer and con- 
tractor; the two fitting together as naturally 
and inevitably as ham and eggs. If one 
takes the testimony as it comes, the conclu- 
sion seems to be indicated that the way to 
have these amiable relations is to create 
them by encouraging the good boys and 
staying away from those who seem disin- 
clined to learn efficiency and codperation. 
Repeatedly we have been told of the process 
of really educating contractors to be efficient 
and to understand and appreciate sound 
working relations with the yard. Seem- 
ingly it can be done; and many of these 
Californians appear to think this is a much 
better way, this encouraging of the good 
ones, than is the alternative of fighting the 
bad ones at their own game. 


We were a bit unfortunate in that we 
reached the office of the Santa Ana Lumber 
Co. just as R. A. Emison, the general man- 
ager, and S. A. Clem, the sales manager, 
were hurrying through some final matters 
preparatory to leaving. They are genial and 
friendly young men as well as high-power 
executives, and they were quite ready to 
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talk about the town and the business, but 
when last minute matters crowd down and 
must be settled a stray lumber journalist 
feels that he can best help the industry by 
making his stay short. Mr. Emison did 
manage to tell me quite a bit about Santa 
Ana, a town in which he evidently has im- 
mense faith, and about lumber conditions 
in general. 


A Handsome and Workmanlike Office 


The office of the Santa Ana Lumber Co. 
is a very handsome place. The exterior is 
of stucco, and the spacious interior is fin- 
ished in wonderful hardwoods. Mr. Emi- 


son’s private office is paneled to the ceiling. 
The big lobby is furnished with equipment 
designed to give a prospect a chance to settle 
his ideas and sell himself, in surroundings 
that will make a handsome house seem a 
most desirable purchase. On a big library 
table are plan books and home decoration 
magazines and architectural prints that 
illustrate California houses. Altogether it 
is a handsome and workmanlike office. 
Mr. Emison assured me that business was 
quite good. He added that to say this he 
had to forget the big years and to make no 
comparison with them. This, he said, wasn’t 
so easy to do, but with practice and the 


passing of time it can be done. He, too, 
mentioned the contractor as a person upon 
whom it was well to keep an eye. One won. 
ders just what high-potential bad actors of 
the contracting fraternity must have oper- 
ated out here. They certainly have built 
themselves a lurid reputation. One unfor- 
tunate part of the affair is that they’ve built 
a mass of prejudice against their wholly 
innocent and entirely praiseworthy fellow 
contractors. We imagine that dealers are 
well able to distinguish the good from the 
bad, but think what must have been done 
to public opinion while these Jesse James 
lads were pulling their stuff. 


Campaign Makes Remodeling Popular Subject 


Rehabilitation of Old Homes Improves Neighborhoods and Raises V alues— 
Lumber Dealers and Others Co-operate in Movement 


Decatur, ILL., July 5.—Perhaps the most 
valuable and lasting result of the campaign for 
the remodeling and rehabilitation of old houses 
in this city now in progress, as described and 
illustrated in last week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN [pages 34, 35 and 36], is that 
it has developed “house consciousness” on the 
part of home owners. Of course, the immedi- 
ate results have been striking, as shown by 
the facts stated in last week’s story, as for in- 
stance, a gain of 156 percent in remodeling 
business by a single lumber company; but no 
one can say what the ultimate harvest will 
be from the educational “seed sowing” that 
has been going on here during the last few 
months, 

One thing that the campaign definitely has 
done has been to make house repairs, rehabili- 
tation and remodeling a subject of conversa- 
tion even outside of the regular building and 
material interests. The “man on the street” 
has had his attention drawn to the subject in 
a way that perhaps never before in this com- 
munity has been done. Home owners are 
appraising their own premises with a more 
critical eye, to see whether there are not re- 
pairs or improvements that are really needed. 
\nd naturally, their neighbors’ houses also fall 
under these glances of inspection. Home owners 
are suggesting to each other that, “It pays to 
keep your home in good shape and up-to-date ;” 
or, “I wonder if my house could be changed 
to look more like those that are being built 
today? Did you see the house pictured in 
that advertisement yesterday? It certainly 
looked better after the remodeling was done, 
didn’t it?” 

This condition of “house-mindedness” has 
been brought about perhaps as much by the 
individual advertisements of the lumber com- 
panies and others interested in promoting the 
rehabilitation of old houses, as it has by the 
big co6perative campaign described in last 
week’s issue. While the codperative advertise- 
ments (two of which were reproduced in re- 
duced size in last week’s issue) occupied dis- 
play space five colums wide and 16 inches deep 
in the Sunday issues of both the newspapers, 
the individual space taken by the different 
lumber companies and others in the interest 
of home remodeling totals a great deal more 
Among the firms who have thus been “tying 
up” their individual advertising with the big 
cooperative campaign are the Lyon Lumber 
Co., the Decatur Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
and the Builders Lumber Co. While these 
individual advertisements are devoted primarily 
to the building of new homes, nevertheless they 
also exert a marked influence on the remodel- 
ing of old houses, as the pictures and plans of 
the new dwellings naturally create a desire on 
the part of the owners of old houses to bring 
their habitations up to something like the same 
standards of appearance and convenience that 
characterize the homes now being built. 


In addition to the expressions regarding the 
results of the campaign quoted in last week’s 
article, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive interviewed H. R. Gregory, cashier of the 
National Bank of Decatur, who in response 
to a question as to whether he had observed 
tangible results from the campaign, replied: 

“T certainly have observed tangible results 
from this campaign for remodeling. My in- 














standard of the neighborhood or community 
wherein they stand, as others are quick to fol- 
low the example of their neighbors, especially 
when they are shown how to make an improve- 
ment at reasonable cost.” 

Because of the pronounced success and fine 
results that have attended the remodeling cam- 
paign thus far, local business interests affili- 
ated with building are coéperating in a “bigger 











Here is shown another recent remodeling job handled by the Lyon Lumber Co., Decatur, IIl., 

the pictures showing the home of J. H. Wallace before and after remodeling. The alterations 

include changing the little old-fashioned porch into a modern entry, with vestibule and coat 

closet, the roof being extended down over the entry, effecting a very marked improvement in 

the appearance of the house. The walls were covered with stained shingles, applied over the 

old siding. Since the photograph of the finished job was taken a wrought iron railing has been 
run around the little balcony upon which the French windows open 


terest was first aroused by the advertisements 
in the newspapers and the pictures of houses 
before and after remodeling, and in driving 
around town I have made it a point to observe 
some of these jobs. The transformation that 
has been effected in some cases is remarkable. 
Old, shabby looking houses have been re- 
juvenated and brought up-to-date, benefiting 
not only the owner but the communities in 
which the houses are situated.” 

E. J. Swisher, of the L. Swisher Lumber Co., 
also was quite enthusiastic, saying: “I believe 
the idea has been very beneficial to the various 
business concerns interested, and also a civic 
benefit for the city of Decatur. The codpera- 
tive advertising campaign has caused consider- 
able repair work in the city since the first of 
the year, and the turning of old houses into 
new is a worth-while civic development, as the 
rehabilitation of these houses has improved the 


and better” campaign to begin in the near 
future, to stimulate interest still further in the 
rehabilitation of old homes, through the use 
of large space in a codperative way in the Sun- 
day editions of both the Decatur Herald and 
the Decatur Review, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the interest which has been created 
by the first campaign will be conserved and 
increased, with the result that many more old 
houses will be rejuvenated during the coming 
months. 





At THE Empire Forestry Conference in 
Canada in 1923 it was stated that of the 700,000 
square miles of “effective forests” in the Brit- 
ish Empire Canada possesses about 50 percent. 
Every country of the Empire is under the 
necessity of importing at least some kinds of 
wood, and practically all these requirements 
can be filled from Canada’s great storehouse. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Taking On Too Heavy a Load 


New York, July 5.—Some people who buy 
homes “on a shoestring” are just as foolish as 
the ones who go on paying rent, in the opinion 
of Charles V. Bossert, of Louis Bossert & Sons 
(Inc.), Brooklyn. “‘Keeping up with the 
Joneses’ is typically American,” says Mr. Bos- 
sert, “and the cause of considerable trouble in 
households of moderate circumstances.” 

The desire to “own their own homes” is 
gaining tremendous favor, but is leading to 


What Would You Send? 
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Above is a photographic reproduction of 
an order, scrawled in pencil on a bit of 
rough paper, which was sent the Ameri- 
can Lumberman by H. Eugene Lewis, 
retail lumber dealer at Crowley, La., 
with the following comment: “Here 1s 
one which I just received from a colored 
carpenter. Check it over, and see if you 
can figure what this party wanted.” Mr. 
Lewis kindly sent along the “key” to the 
puzzle, which wiil be printed on this page 
next week. In the meantime see if you 
can figure out the order and send us 
your solution 











some very disastrous experiences, Mr. Bossert 
points out. For example, he tells of the case 
of a man who holds a semi-executive posi- 
tion with one of the iarge publishing com- 
panies. His salary is $5,200 a year, which is 
his only income. His family consists of him- 
self, his wife and two children, one of school 
age. Some three years ago this man went out 
and bought himself a house in one of the 
suburbs. The cost of the place was $14,500 
with $2,500 down payment. He had $1,000 
saved up, and was able to borrow $1,500 more 
from a business associate. 

This man immediately found himself in hot 
water. In the first place, he had to buy about 
$1,000 worth of new furnishings for which he 
had no money. Some landscape gardening had 
to be done. His friend who loaned him part 
of the down payment naturally expected a 
consistent and fairly rapid disposal of the debt, 
and of course the payments on the house had 
to be made. Added to this was the necessity, 
as he and his wife called it, of owning his 
own car, which, of course, he had to buy on 
time, and the keeping up of personal appear- 
ance in the matter of clothes. 

Fortunately, this man was able to keep just 
one step ahead of the sheriff and is still get- 
ting away with his foolish plan, but he is 
constantly worried, his job is suffering, he and 
his wife have almost constant spats and all in 
all his is not a very happy family. 

There are hundreds of similar cases, Mr. 


Bossert says, and he wonders whether people 
of that type, who are not willing to look at 
the home-buying proposition in a_ sensible, 
logical light, would not do better to keep on 
renting and accumulating rent receipts, rather 
than putting their necks in a noose in such 
a manner. 

There is a more cheerful aspect to the story, 
however, according to Mr. Bossert. This is a 
“home-financing table” compiled under the 
direction of Herbert Hoover, which shows 
clearly the ability of people with various in- 
comes to handle a home-owning project. It 
gives the value of the property that may be 
bought, the amount of cash that should be paid, 
amount of loan that should be made, annual 
expenses, etc. If this table were followed by 
all who contemplate the purchase of a home, 
according to Mr. Bossert, they would be able 
to do it without worry and without giving up 
the normal luxuries of life. 

This “home financing table” is shown in the 
“Homeseekers’ Guide,” a seventy-two page 
book on the buying of homes that Mr. Bossert 
is distributing free to prospective customers 
of his big lumber yard. Beside this table, the 
“Guide” gives a great deal of other valuable in- 
formation, together with a list of about 500 
homes available at prices from $5,000 up and 
with down payments of $250 up. The “Guide” 
was compiled by Mr. Bossert with the codpera- 


tion of about 100 builders in and around New | 


York. 


Retiring Yard Manager Honored 


EvansvIL_e, Inp., July 5.—Managers of the 
first district of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber 
Co. met at Princeton on the evening of June 28 
for a dinner given in honor of F. B. Unthank, 
who recently resigned as manager of the com- 
pany’s yard at that point. Managers and their 
wives were present from Princeton, Oakland 
City, Petersburg, Fort Branch, Francisco and 
other points in southern Indiana. After the 
dinner the ladies enjoyed a theater party, while 
the men inspected the company’s modern yard 
in Princeton. 


Retailers Hold Building Show 


Paxton, ILt., July 5.—Recently two local 
retail lumber concerns coéperated in promoting 
a building show, which proved quite interest- 
ing, and attracted a good many visitors. The 
concerns referred to are the Andrews Lumber 
& Mill Co. and the Fred A. Smith Lumber Co. 
The show was held in the Commandery Build- 
ing. Fine assistance was rendered by B. E. 
Friedlander and T. R. Patterson, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., representing the Beaver Products Co. 
These gentlemen not only explained and dem- 
onstrated the various Beaver products but also 
other building necessities sold by the local 
lumber concerns. A gala touch was given to 
the occasion by the distribution of souvenirs 
in the form of Beaverboard table mats and 
yard sticks, while colored balloons and caps 
were given to the boys and girls. 


Shakespeare on Building 


In some respects the times have not changed 
so much since Shakespeare’s day. At least, his 
remarks about building, in Act I, Scene III, 
of King Henry IV (Part II), describe a situa- 
tion that confronts all of us when we begin to 
think about building a house, or any other 
structure, for that matter: 

When we mean to build 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see thé cost of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability 

What do we then but draw anew the model 


In fewer offices, or at last desist 

To build at all? 

But the person desiring to build a home today 
has a number of very important advantages 
over the would-be home builder of Shakes- 
peare’s day. Then it was necessary to “salt 
down” the whole cost of the house before 
starting to build, uniess the man footing the 
bill, or his wife, happened to have some con- 
venient “uncle” to give him a boost, for build- 
ing and loan associations, and even banks as 
we know them today, were not in existence. 
No one then would have thought of lending a 





and selling price. 


This Week’s Timely Tip 


Marking Lumber in Piles and Bins 


The tip this week shows the method which the Boorman Lum- 
ber Co., of Oakland, Calif., uses to show—by the use of cards like 
that reproduced herewith—when and of whom the lumber in each 
pile and bin was purchased, as well as the car number, grade, cost 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 





Grade 
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of bin. 





the selling price per foot, rather than per thousand feet, is marked 
on the card. This plan helps to keep stock moving, as manager, 
salesmen, yardmen and other employees can see at a glance the 
complete record of each lot of stock in the yard. The cards, which 
are of white cardboard of approximate size of the: reproduction 
herewith, are tacked on the end of the pile, or on the post at side 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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man money to build a home, except perchance 
some Shylock willing to venture outside the 
usual channels of investment in order to reap 
exhorbitant usury. 

But now, if a man owns his lot clear, or has 
in cash approximately a third of the cost of the 
proposed house, the building and loan associa- 
tions, savings banks and other lenders are glad 
to furnish him the necessary funds to enable 
him to go ahead and complete his home, ar- 
ranging terms of payment that can be met with- 
out real hardship, though of course anything 
worth having entails some self-denial. 

And another thing that makes it a lot easier 
to build a house now than it was in those olden 
days is the modern lumber yard, with its big 
stock, comprising literally hundreds of different 
items and including everything entering into 
the construction of a house, from foundation 


to roof, all ready and waiting to serve the home 
builder. 


Here’s Help for Retailers 


(Continued from page 43) 


I look over the bill and very readily show the 
customer where I have figured better or dif- 
ferent stuff than the other fellow. I take all 
of my estimates personally to the customers, 
and if I am prevented today from taking one, 
I will take it tomorrow rather than mail it.” 
—Wiu A. Cavin, Cavin Chain Lumber Yards, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


WE HAVE PROVED to our customers and to 
ourselves that the advertising of some ready- 
cut concerns as to the labor saved in the erec- 
tion of their barns etc. is absolutely false, for 
we duplicated one particular job just as they 
would have furnished same, and showed our 
customer that their figures were misleading. 
Once your prospect understands what he gets 
from a ready-cut concern and what he will 
need to finish the job you have no trouble in 
making the sale—M. K. Van Deusen, treas- 
urer and general manager Van Auken Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Cobleskill, N. Y. 


I BELIEVE THAT 90 percent of the retail 
dealers would give the customers better quality 
right straight through than the mail order 
house could give. The dealer who acknowl- 
edges to his customer that the mail order 
houses have wonderful plans, artistically 
drawn, has made his first good sales talk. 
The dealer who can explain to his customer 
that the hardware and the painting of a mail 
order house is not as good as that furnished 
by the local dealers will find his trouble more 
than half over. Competition with a dealer 
who quotes the same price as the mail order 
house gives little cause for worry, but the 
worry does start when two dealers begin 
quoting against each other. Talk about financ- 
ing a home sounds good in the advertising, 
but if you study the financial plan the mail 
order house offers you will find that in the 
majority of cases the local dealer could and 
would finance the owner better than it could. 
Mail order houses require a certain amount 
of cash, and any building and loan association 
would finance the building under the same plan 
and for equal amount that the mail order 
house would finance it—C. D. Root, Crown 
Point, Ind. 





THe Harpwoop industry in eastern Canada 
has benefited considerably from the closing of 
mills in the Mississippi Valley due to the floods 
in that area, says a report from Consul Albert 
Halstead, Montreal, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. Canadian birch had met 
with very keen competition with southern hard- 
woods in the American market and due to the 
flood conditions which have caused a falling 
off in production, a large number of inquiries 
for birch have been received by wholesalers 
and manufacturers in Canada. A _ general 
strengthening of prices of this type of lumber 
is the result of these conditions. Spruce lath 
have weakened somewhat owing to the com- 
petition caused by the arrival of large supplies 
of western lath in eastern markets of the 
United States. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5.—The Associated 
Lumber Mutual Insurance Companies have 
taken advantage of the popular fad of ques- 
tions and answers to issue some questions on 
fire prevention which are of direct interest to 
the lumberman. While only a few important 
points have been touched upon, there is abun- 
dant food for thought (and incentive for ac- 
tion) in the ten questions and answers given. 

Considering the importance of fire preven- 
tion in the lumber yard, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that any lumberman might profit sub- 
stantially by carrying out the suggestion of 
these companies and giving these questions and 
answers to the men in their employ. Many may 
desire to include with them additional ques- 
tions relating specifically to conditions in their 
own plants, but, with or without individual ad- 
ditions, a knowledge of these questions and 





Sleep Cool 


on Hot Nights 


A sleeping porch is a great 
comfort when hot weather 
sets in. If you can get good 
sleep, you’re in a much bet- 
ter position to stand the hot 
days. 


All you have to do is “say 


the word” and we'll have a 
sleeping porch up for you in 
a few days. By using fold- 
ing cots you can use it as an 
ordinary living porch during 
the day-time, too. 


Call us and we'll call and 
show you designs and give 
you the figures. 


(Dealer’s Name) 
Telephone 





This new piece of advertising copy has been 

prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 

convenience of dealers. Run in your local news- 
paper it should help to sell sleeping porches 





answers can not fail to bring a favorable re- 
action in any lumber plant organization. Here 
are the questions and answers given: 
1—Q.—What was the total fire loss of the United 
States in 1926? 
A.—$575,000,000. 


2—Q.—How many fires did this mean a day? 
A.—Over 1,500—better than one fire a minute. 


3—Q.—How many of these fires could have been 
prevented? 

A.—At least 75 percent. That means over 1,100 
unnecessary fires every day in the year. 

4—Q.—What is the underlying cause of every pre- 
ventable fire? 

A.—Carelessness, either of persons or in construc- 
tion. 


Questions for the Lumberman 


5—Q.—What is the biggest single cause of fires? 

A.—Carelessness with matches, cigarettes etc. Fig- 
ures show that over 25 percent of all fires can be 
traced to this cause. 

6—Q.—What can you do to prevent such fires in 
our plant? 

A.—Observe strictly the rule against smoking on 
the premises. Keep out all trespassers. Be careful 
with matches. Should you use a match for any pur- 
pose, be sure it is fully extinguished before you dis. 
pose of it. 

7—Q.—What are the other principal causes of fire? 

A.—Defective construction in chimneys, flues etc.; 


- stoves, furnaces, boilers and their pipes; spontaneous 


combustion and electricity, in defective wiring, im- 
proper fuses etc. 

8—Q.—What can you do personally to guard 
against such fires? 

A.—Supplement the regular and thorough official 
inspection by reporting immediately to the proper au- 
thority any apparent defect which may develop, so 
that it can be promptly corrected, and each man take 
special care to make proper disposal of oily rags, 
waste, or greasy clothing which might cause spon- 
taneous combustion. 


9—Q.—What are the chief causes for the spread 
of fire? 

A.—Accumulation of rubbish, waste, shavings etc.; 
carelessness in piling of lumber stock; empty water bar- 
rels; delay in sending in alarms; and lack of intel- 
ligence and efficiency in fighting fire before the fire- 
men get on the job. 

10—Q.—What can you do to keep a fire from 
spreading? 

A.—First, do your part to keep the place clean. 
A clean plant seldom burns. Whenever you pass a 
water barrel, check up on it to be sure that it is 
filled and that the buckets are in place. Know where 
and hew to- send in an alarm instantly after the dis- 
covery of a fire. Know the location and use of every 
fire extinguisher, so that you can be sure of operating 
it quickly and intelligently when the emergency 
comes. If each man knows his part and plays it both 
in preventing and fighting fire, our chances of suffer- 
ing any serious fire loss will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, we'll have a better and a more efficient plant, 
we'll attract and handle a bigger business, and every 
man will be just that much more sure of a steady 
job and a certain substantial income. Codperation in 
fire prevention will mean definite gain for every one 


of us. 
SAGER ABEEBEEAEAaS: 


. . ° 

Ready to Begin Barge Service 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 5.—The first of 
the specially designed towboats which are to 
inaugurate upper Mississippi River barge line 
service has been launched at Dubuque, Iowa, 
according to information received in the Twin 
Cities and preparations are virtually complete 
for actual beginning of the new service on 
Aug. 15. 

The barge line equipment is being turned out 
as rapidly as possible with a view to launch- 
ing a service which will commend itself to the 
shippers, including lumbermen, all along the 
Mississippi. Lumbermen in the Twin Cities 
are among those most actively engaged in 
launching the river barge line enterprise. 

In Minneapolis barge terminals are being 
completed. Those in St. Paul will be done and 
ready to receive freight in the fall. All along 
the upper river cities are bestirring themselves 
to place their terminals in shape to accommo- 
date the new fleet of freight carrying boats, 
which are to operate much like boxcars. Loads 
will be set out at various points. 

Today officials of the barge line company 
are seeking adjustments in freight rate sched- 
ules to better serve the water line. The fight 
to make the river available for transportation 
has been waged for more than two years and 
now attention is turning to rates. 

The cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
joined with the Upper Mississippi River Barge 
Line Co., and the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion in a petition to the interstate commerce 
commission for an order granting lower freight 
rates from the railroads serving in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana. The new rates 
would apply to commodities shipped to the 
river by freight for reloading on the barges. 
A hearing on the final arguments will be con- 
ducted by the commission late this week. 
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“Proposal C” Rules vs. Present Rules for 


Grading Hardwood Lumber 


[By O. M. Krebs, Chairman Inspection Rules Committee, National Hardwood Lumber Association] 


As chairman of the rules committee of the 


. National Hardwood Lumber Association since 


its last convention, I have received many let- 
ters and have been asked many questions in 
reference to the proposed changes in the rules 
for inspecting hardwood lumber. It is clearly 
evident that some producers and many con- 
sumers of hardwood lumber have not given 
this matter of new rules the thought or study 
it should receive. 

Inasmuch as the new rules, known as “Pro- 
posal C” will come up before the next conven- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation at Chicago in September, and will be 
voted upon, it seems highly desirable that all 
branches of the trade—producers, distributers, 
and consumers—be fully posted on the merits 
of the proposed rules. 

Working on the theory that the average man 
is fair minded in his judgment according to 
his understanding of the question under con- 
sideration, it is my pleasure to present for con- 
sideration some facts which may, together with 
study of the question before the coming con- 
vention, enable one to have a better under- 
standing of the merits of “Proposal C.” 


‘Two Systems for Arriving at Lumber Grades 
Q. What reasons are there for changing rules? 


A. The present National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation rules really employ two distinct systems for 
arriving at the grades of lumber. The No. 1 com- 
mon and low grades are determined principally on a 
“cutting basis,” that is, a given pereentage of clear 
or sound cuttings. The FAS and select grades are 
determined principally according to the number of 
“standard perfects” the board contains. Note, how- 
ever, that some of the smaller common boards are 
graded according to standard defects; also that some 
of the selects must grade according to the “standard 
defect” system on one face and according to the 
“clear cutting” system on the other face. All of this 
presents a very complicated procedure for arriving at 
hardwood grades; and really is the chief cause for 
most of the differences of opinion arising between 
buyer and seller. 

Simplification of rules should appeal to every branch 
of the hardwood trade. “Proposal C” rules are on 


“the cutting system for all grades, thus greatly simpli- , 


fying the system for grading hardwood lumber. It 
is also far more comprehensive in its workings and 
eliminates close to 100 percent of the many points 


which, in our present rules, are left to the judgment: 


of the inspector. This should result in far less grade 
differences between buyer and seller, a point which 
should appeal strongly to all. 

Conservation also comes in for consideration. In 
order to meet the requirements of the present “‘stand- 
ard defect” system of grading FAS and selects, it 
sometimes is necessary to reduce the width or length 
of a board which any consumer would prefer to have 
full length or width. This refers to the board with 
a slightly oversized defect so located that it does not 
reduce the clear cutting value of the board, but which 
necessitates cutting off or ripping off full length of 
the board to “bring down” to standard defect size, a 
defect located probably on one corner of the board. 

There has been a growing demand in this country 
for simplification and standardization in industry, par- 
ticularly those having to do with our natural 
resources. “Proposal C” seems to fully meet that de- 
mand and has received the endorsement of the Con- 
sulting Committee and the Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards. 


Merits of the Two Systems 


Q. Which of the two systems: “Standard defect” 
or “cuttings” is the better? 


A. The “cuttings” system is by far the better 
system either for producer or consumer. The National 
Hardwood Lumber Association has for several years 
considered and through its rules committee studied 
this question; and several years ago reached the con- 
clusion that the only fair way to determine the grade 
or value of a board is according to what it will 
produce and not because it is “just so many” knots 
exactly 1% inches or less in diameter. A very casual 
study of the question will convince one that the de- 
termination of grades according to cutting value will 
deliver a much more uniform run of stock in the 
respective grades. , 

As an illustration of the unreasonableness of grad- 


ing hardwood lumber according to the number of 
“defects” it will take, we will consider a board 8 
inches wide by 12 feet long. This board contains 
8 feet and according to present rules for FAS will 
admit two “standard knots” 1% inches in diameter, 
or their equivalent. It makes no difference under 
present rules where these knots are located, although 
their location may have much to do with the cuttings 
the board will produce. Now if one of these knots is 
% inch oversize the board automatically is dropped 
to the No. 1 common grade. In other words, on ac- 
count of losing a cross cutting %4 inch long the board 
is degraded, and this, too, regardless of the location 
of the knots; % inch cross cutting on a 12-foot board 
means 1/378th of the surface of the board, or equals 
-0017 percent. Now while this % inch in diameter 
oversize would degrade the board, at the same time 
this same sized board could have four %-inch knots 
placed anywhere as equivalent to the two standard 
knots and it still would go in the FAS grade. 

One or the other of these two systems for grading 
hardwood lumber is the more practical system; surely, 
using one system for most of the FAS and select 
and the other for most of the No. 1 common and 
lower grades, with a combination of the two systems 
on a portion of the No. 1 common and select boards 
is not the most practical system, 


Effect of “Proposal C” on Grade Values 
Q. Will “Proposal C” upset present grade values? 


A. According to. the total of all tests made, 
probably 85 percent of the boards in a given amount 
of log run lumber will fall into the same grades 
under both “Proposal C” rules and present rules. 
This leaves about 15 percent which shifts in grade, 
10 percent being raised and 5 percent lowered, leav- 
ing approximately 5 percent which is raised in grade. 
Combining the numerous tests which have been made 
during the last two years it develops that the average 
difference in the log run value per thousand feet is 
close to $1.50. The uniformity of the results indicate 
a smooth distribution of the stock. This remarkably 
close result in grade values was not a “happenstance,” 
but is the result of many tests and revisions in the 
rules while they were “in the making.” 


. What study has been given to this ‘Proposal 
C” rule in its making and its effect on grades? 


A. For several years Charles H. Perrin, former 
chairman of the rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and his committee studied 
this question. Various members of the rules com- 
mittee and also some association members who were 
not on the rules committee, sawed and put up blocks 
-of log run lumber to be used for testing out new rules. 
The lumber was the full run of the log in order to 
get true tests. It was constantly kept in mind, while 
perfecting this simplified inspection, that grade values 
should be maintained as closely as possible to conform 
with present National rules. The first tests showed 
more or less imperfections in the rules, so they were 
revised; the second test showed up better but called 
for further revisions; the third test—‘‘Proposal C” 
practically as now written—showed up very satis- 
factorily and needed only a few finishing touches to 
bring it up to its present form. After this final re- 
vision, tests were made in the North, South and East 
on log run lumber. 


Principal Changes in the Rules 
Q. What are the principal changes in the rules? 


A. Present National rules, employing as they do 
the “defect system,” the “cutting system” and also 
a combination of these two systems, produce some 
freakish results on certain types of boards, putting 
into FAS some boards which everybody. knows should 
go into the No. 1 common, and putting into No. 1 
common and select some boards which are really 
better than the average FAS board. As an illustra- 
tion we will consider a board 12 inches wide and 12 
feet long taking three standard defects or their 
equivalent for FAS. The rules permit two %-inch 
knots as the equivalent of one standard 1%-inch knot, 
also four %-inch knots as the equivalent of two stan- 
dard knots. We can then have in this board four 
54-inch knots placed anywhere in the board and in 
addition may have one 1%-inch knot anywhere in the 
board and it is a FAS according to present rules. 
Such a board will, according to “Proposal C” drop 
into the No. 1 common grade. This board would 
make a nice common, probably well up to the average; 
so that FAS grade is made better and the No. 1 
common is not hurt in the least. Now to offset this 
there is a shift from present No. 1 common and select 


up to FAS of any occasional board which will cut , 


11/12 or 10/12ths as the case may be, in the larger 


sized cuttings of the FAS grade. The sum total of 
these ups and downs in the shift tends to equalize or 
make more uniform the lumber in each grade, which 
is something impossible of accomplishment under the 
present system of “‘defect” grading. 


Inspectors Duties Under “Proposal C” 
Q. Will inspectors have to learn all over again? 


A. Any man who is an inspector today under 
present National grading rules will be equally as good 
an inspector within ten days under “Proposal C.” It 
simply means this: FFAS and select have been put 
on a “cutting” basis, the same basis as No. 1 com- 
mon and lower grades are on in our present National 
rules. If a man can figure the cuttings in making 
the present common grade he can do likewise in 
making the proposed FAS grade. Moreover “Proposal 
C” is much shortened and simplified, making it much 
easier to commit to memory. All lengths and widths 
are the same as heretofore for the respective grades 
and the sizes and cuttings are the same in all the 
grades No. 1 common and below. The percentage the 
common grades must cut is the same as heretofore. 
The basis for arriving at how many cuttings a board 
will take has been greatly simplified. Within a short 
time the National Hardwood Lumber Association will 
have “Proposal C” published in booklet form the 
same size as the present rule ‘book, and copies may 
be had gratis up to the time of the next convention 
which will be in September. One will be impressed 
with the shortness and simplicity of the rules. Any 
fears of complications which anyone may have had 
with reference to changing over to the proposed rules 
will be dispelled. . 

At the last convention much was said with reference 
to the producer asking more per thousand feet for 
his lumber rather than receiving it by camouflage in 
changing the grades. It is only natural that more or 
less suspicion might exist in the minds. of the con- 
sumer who had not yet had time to give the matter 
the consideration it deserved. The consumer was en- 
tirely within his rights in asking a postponement of 
action for one year’s time in order that he might test 
out the rules governing the grading of his chief raw 
material. This was recognized by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and willingly granted. Any 
suspicions which the consumers may have had regard- 
ing the changing of rules in order to raise the price 
must now be laid aside and the rules should be 
judged entirely on their merits. No one knows better 
than the producer of lumber that values can not 
be written into grading rules. 

New Rules Result of Much Effort 

There is an obligation resting upon every man in- 
terested in hardwood lumber to study the new rules 
and be ready to vote with intelligence at the coming 
convention. The new rules are the result of much 
effort, time and expense on the part of a great many 
men who have endeavored to do some real construc- 
tive work for the good of the industry as a whole. 
When we say, for the good of the industry, we do 
not mean for the good of the producer and against 
the consumer. We predict that neither the consumer 
nor the producer could be induced to depart from 
“Proposal C’? once its merits are learned by actual 
application. 


Named on Lake States Forest Body 


St. Paut, Minn., July 5—Appointment by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine of two new 
members to the Lake States Research Advisory 
Committee was announced today by Raphael 
Zon, director of the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station. The two new members are 
Dr. Henry C. Cowles, of the department of 
botany, University of Chicago, and O. L. E. 
Weber, of the Watab Paper Co., Sartell, Minn.. 
who were appointed to serve on the committee 
for two-year terms. They succeed E. E. Par- 
sonage, of Minneapolis, and A. T. Roberts, of 
Marquette, Mich. 

The advisory committee acts in co-operation 
with the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in correlating the 
research activities of the forestry agencies in 
the region in advising the department as to the 
research program of the Lake States Experi- 
ment Station, and in assisting to bring about 
better forest practices throughout the Lake 
States region. 
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Mills Report Stocks Low 


Jackson, Miss., July 5—A survey of the 
hardwood mills in this immediate territory 
shows stocks very badly broken, with the mills 
forced to turn down a large number of de- 
sirable orders. There has not been much 
change in prices, and it is believed that the 
peak has been reached. Gum is still the leader, 
with oak ranking second. The rains last week 
caused advance in the prices of saw logs, and 
increased the already keen competition for 
them among mills. This situation should be 
relieved as soon as the farmer lays by his 
crop and is enabled to market some of the 
hardwood logs on his land. The attractive 
figures being paid for the hardwood logs will 
certainly induce farmers to devote their atten- 
tion to cutting their wood lots. 


Trading Is Inactive 


LoutsvitLe, Ky., July 5.—Things are a trifle 
quiet in the hardwood market. There is some 
scattered business but no real buying. Prices 
remain at about the same levels, walnut being 
somewhat firmer, while gum continues weak. 
Chestnut, oak, ash, poplar and other items are 
unchanged. Somewhat better business is ex- 
pected later in the month. Building trades de- 
mand has not been very active, but there has 
been some call for flooring oak, poplar for 
siding etc. Prices of inch stocks at Louis- 
ville: Quartered red gum, FAS, $105; com- 
mon, $62; plain, $105 and $60; quartered sap, 
$67 and $55; plain sap, $63 and $45. Plain 
white oak, FAS, $90@103: common, $58@62; 
plain red oak, FAS, $85@92; common, $58@50. 
Poplar, FAS, $95@100; saps and _ selects, 
$70@75;: common, $50. Ash, $80 and $50. 
Chestnut, $85 and $50. Walnut, FAS, $230; 
select, $160; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $40. 


Market in Seasonal Lull 


Mempuis, TENN., July 5—The southern 
hardwood lumber market has struck its sea- 
sonal summer lull. Consumers simply are not 
buying and, moreover, seem very little in- 
terested, regardless of concessions that some 
mill men are inclined to make. Sales have 
dropped below the level of current production 
in spite of the fact that production is extremely 
low. Compared with the preceding week, or- 
ders were off 12 percent, 180 mills reporting. 
It is the dull season in the automobile industry, 
whence comes a good deal of hardwood de- 
mand. The furniture factories are marking 
time till the results of the summer shows can 
be seen. Furniture sales are not heavy, al- 
though good retail business is exnected this 
fall. The shows at Chicago and Grand Rap- 
ids featured oak and it may mean some im- 
provement shortly in the oak market here. 
The demand from the building trades is fairly 
satisfactory, and export business continues very 
good. 

The White River Lumber Co., of Clarendon. 
Ark., announced this week that its future pro- 
duction of southern hardwoods will be disposed 
of through its own sales offices at Clarendon. 
Accordine to W. W. Keaton, manager, the 
mill at Clarendon. one of the cities that suf- 
fered heavy flood damage a few weeks ago, 
will be continued in operation, having perhaps 
twenty years’ cut behind it. all virgin White 
River delta stumpage. Robert M. Neely has 
heen named assistant to Mr. Keaton. 

Throuch services on the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley lines hetween Memphis and Vicks- 
burg, Miss.. has been resumed this week. the 
first train service for weeks in the lower delta 
revion, where there are dozens of hardwood 
mills. Flood waters still cover a large area 
and many mills are still down. 








Peterpiperism 
Prize Winners 
FOR JUNE 


To the secretary of a lumber 
association goes the distinction 
of winning the first prize in the 
Peterpiperism contest for June. 
All Peterpiperisms for that 
month were to begin with the 
letter “S.” That there is no lag- 
ging of interest in this contest is 
demonstrated in the fact that in 
the June contest 220 Peterpiper- 
isms were submitted by 53 con- 
testants from 23 states. After 
due consideration of all the en- 
tries, the judges have announced 
the prize winners as follows: 


First prize—$5: J. F. Hayden, 
secretary, Northern W hole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber 


Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Second prize—$3: Elsie 
Moore, Danville, Pa. 

Third prize—S2: Ida M. 
Curry, of George Brintz- 
inghoffer, lumber dealer, 
Williamsburg, Ohio. 


Five prizes of $1 each are 
awarded to John Purdie, Cross 
Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; E. H. Luett, Davenport, 
Iowa; Pat Campbell. sales de- 
partment, Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss.: H. L. 
Frisby, Cross Lumber Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Arthur 
Uhland, Willapa Lumber Co., 
Raymond, Wash. 

There were many ingenious 
Peterpiperisms submitted. Shin- 
gles, spruce, siding, service, ship- 
lap, shortleaf, stumpage, screens, 
salesmen, sawyers, scantling, sys- 
tematic selling, summer shanties, 
select structural, and other words 
of similar import all had their 
inning. Many of these Peterpi- 
perisms are being reproduced 
each week in the classified ad- 
vertising department of the AMEr- 
1cAN LUMBERMAN. ‘Turn over to 
this department, read what some 
of the contestants have submit- 
ted, then try your hand at a 
Peterpiperism. The rules for this 
contest, with the announcement 
of prizes, will be found on page 
69. The letter for the July con- 
test is “C.” 








Hardwood News From North and South 


Notes of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., July 5.—The Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motors Corporation is planning to 
enter largely into the manufacture of commer- 
cial airplanes, the outlook for which has 
greatly improved since the spectacular flights 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Govy- 
ernment has been placing a larger amount of 
business with the Curtiss plant since the suc- 
cessful trip of Col. Lindbergh. 

Canadian white pine will be scarce in some 
items this fall, according to members of the 
trade, and they say there is some scarcity of 
stock now. One leading lumberman said the 
other day that with fourteen large producers 
not starting up their mills this’ season, and 
others producing about 50 percent of normal, 
the curtailment was bound to be felt. He 
believes that a more pronounced shortage will 
be seen than for a number of years. 


Movement Has Slowed Up 


BroOKHAVEN, Miss., July 5.—The hardwood 
market is in a lull. The furniture shows are 
on, and possibly by the middle of July there 
will be a decided improvement in demand. 
Occasional orders are coming in for the un- 
usual run of material. Oaks and gums seem 
rather quiet. The oak flooring mills are trying 
to drive down the flooring oak market, as their 
business is slackening off. This is semi-annual 
inventory time for a large number of dealers 
and industrials, and it means a reduction in 
s- Production shows a corresponding de- 
cline. 





Northern Market Is Slower 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 5.—The hardwood 
market is also softening, though northern 
stocks of nearly all items are scarce. The de- 
mand has fallen off, however. The strongest 
northern species is basswood, while all No. 3 
stock is holding strong, with a good demand 
prevailing. This grade in basswood, maple. 
and birch is particularly good. The mills are 
promoting maple for furniture use but the fur- 
niture factories are not very willing to take 
to it, as they do not know how the public 
would receive it. Birch is holding a lead over 
southern gum among the furniture factories 
and, if prices on gum continue high, birch may 
get a good call for the next season’s produc- 
tion. 


Buyers Show Little Interest 


Cincinnati, Onto, July 5—The hardwood 
market is rather dull. Buyers are showing 
little interest and are placing orders for only 
such material as they immediately require. 
The market’s tone is not as strong as it was, 
and some price concessions are reported, though 
as a rule asking prices are holding to June 
levels. It is not believed that there will he 
much price recession, as dry stocks at the mills 
are reported to be very much depleted. 

P. V. Shoe, of the Shoe Boehm Co., is leav- 
ing this week on a combined business and 
pleasure trip through the Appalachian moun- 
tains. He is motoring with his family through 
Kentucky. 


Russia Eyes Our Hardwood Market 


New York, July 5.—The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics expects shortly to enter the 
American lumber market and its experts have 
been making special studies of the lengths. 
sizes, grades etc. required in this country, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the Russian- 
American Chamber of Commerce, 147 West 
57th Street. New York City. It is understood 
that a special effort will he made to market 
Crimean oak in the United States. The Rus- 
sian Government Trading Trust has met with 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 83 and 84 
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considerable success in marketing Crimean oak 
in England, where there is a great demand for 
it. The quality of this oak is considered by 
tritish buyers to be the best found in Europe. 

Arrangements are now being made in Russia 
to manufacture lumber according to American 
specifications. 

A new sawmill in Ust-Lug for the Leningrad 
district will be erected by the Government au- 
thorities this season. At Labinskaya and other 
points in the Rostov district, sawmills, cellulose 
plants and a paper mill will be erected at a cost 
of $7,500,000, to handle the products of the 
largest forests in that district. 


Equips Plant to Cut New Timber 


Mempuis, TENN., June 6.—The Ford Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., here, announced today the 
purchase of 12,000,000 feet additional of hard- 
wood stumpage and the installation immedi- 
ately of a modern heavy duty planer and a 
band resaw to handle this timber together with 
its other logs in the Memphis plant. The com- 
pany’s output will be handled exclusively 
through the C. W. Parham Lumber Co., it is 
announced. The Parham company has also 
the exclusive sales rights on the production of 
the Delta Hardwood Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of southern Arkansas and Louisiana 


hardwoods. The Ford line will add Ten- 
nessee, eastern Arkansas and_ northern 
Mississippi hardwoods to the sales company’s 
range of southern hardwoods. 


Inquiry Continues Active 


Macon, Ga., July 5.—Inquiries for hard- 
woods continued active last week, and numer- 
ous sales were made, especially of the gums. 
The weather has been extremely hot, tempera- 
tures ranging as high as 99.2 in the shade, and 
has slowed up logging and mill operations 
slightly. 


Ingenious Operation of Small Sawmill 


Frequent reference is made to the impor- 
tance of small sawmills as factors in the 
lumber trade. Under favorable local condi- 
tions and at times when the general market 
situation is especially favorable, these mills 
assume an importance as sources of lumber 
supply that is not always recognized by the 
trade generally. One of the most ingeni- 
ously operated, and on the whole the most 
efficient of these sawmills that have come 
to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is described in the following letter 
from one of the operators. The mill is 
owned and operated by the two Hill broth- 
ers, and the following description, as well 
as the pictures shown in connection, was 
supplied by Glenn W. Hill, one of the 
brothers. 

“Some time ago we wrote you about our 


handy on small logs, but does not help much 
on larger logs. At present our saw is a 
38-inch inserted tooth 8 and 9 gage. It is 
large enough for most of our timber. 
“Our engine and edger are set on a drag 
sled together, as shown in the picture. The 
edger is a DeLoach 32-inch, three-saw, vari- 
able speed, made by the Sanders Manufac- 
turing Co., Atlanta, Ga. The engine is a 
Weidley Model M, taken from a Cleveland 
tractor. It is rated at 20 horsepower, and 
runs at a speed of 1,200 r.p.m. The engine 
pulley is 8-inch and the mill pulley is 24- 
inch, making the saw turn 400 r.p.m. The 
belt is 5-inch, 4-ply rubber, 80 feet long. It 
seldom slips even when slack. The edger is 
run from the same pulley as the mill. The 


boards to be edged are thrown over the belt 
until they get too high, then the one belt 


the planer. The trouble with sawing these 
small logs into 2x4’s on the mill is that 
after the four slabs are cut off they will 
pull out on the next cut so it is necessary 
to cut thicker. We stack these cants up on 
the car until we have a load. Then we 
change the belt over to the slat machine. 
We run from 1,600 to 2,000 feet through an 
hour. On the mill we cut them into the 
cants at about 400 feet an hour. 

“Just the two of us run this mill. My 
brother does the sawing and I look after 
the engine, pack off the slabs and luanber 
and roll the logs. 

“The oil and gas consumption runs, ac- 
cording to the condition of the engine, from 
3 to 5 gallons of gas and from 1 to 3 pints 
of oil a thousand feet of lumber. Our aver- 
age cut a day of 10 hours is about 3,000 feet. 





L 














Left to right: American portable sawmill mounted on truck carrying 38-inch saw; engine and DeLoach edger mounted iogether on a 
drag sled; Enterprise gang slat machine carrying 14-inch saw 


method of sawing small logs into 2x4s. En- 
closed you will find several pictures of our 
mill, our gang slat machine and our edger 
and engine. 

“Our mill is a No. 1 American, made by 
the American Saw Mill Machinery Co., of 
Hackettstown, N. J. The sawmill is 
mounted and we never remove the mount 
wheels when we set, as they are so ar- 
ranged as to be out of the way. When the 
mill is on level ground it is 4 feet 2 inches 
to the head block, so we make our set on 
a slope and dig in the wheels on the uphill 
side until it is level. The sawdust carrier 
is one we made, and it is so constructed that 
we do not have to remove it when moving 
to a new set. It is clamped to the bottom 
of the frame timber above the reach and 
is driven from the mandrel by a reel or 
quarter twist belt. On our present set we 
are using 110 feet of No. 45 chain. We re- 
built the way timbers so as to have the 
cable pulleys on the center section. Now 
when we move all that is necessary is to 
take off two bolts on each end and lift off 
the 12-foot section of way timber. The cen- 
ter section is 24 feet long. Under the best 
conditions it takes us 2 hours to pick up 
and move and set ready to saw again. On 
some sets we block up the ends and at 
other times we drive posts and spike a plank 
across. The fly wheel is 45 inches in diam- 
ter, and weighs 500 pounds. It is very 


is taken off and the other put on. We edge 
from 700 to 1,000 feet an hour. 

“Our gang slat machine is an Enterprise, 
made by the Enterprise Co., Columbiana, 
Ohio, carrying six saws when used for lath. 
The saws are 14-inch, 12-gage, but 15-inch 
saws can be used. When we use this ma- 
chine for sawing 2x4’s we set the inner saw 
to cut 1/32 over 134 inches so as to allow 
for roughness of the mill saw. The next 
one is set at flat 134 inches, as both sides are 
smooth. These pieces will dress both sides 
to 1% inches. The rolls are set so as to 
keep the cant tight to the guide, so if the 
cant sprung around in a bow it makes no 
difference in the thickness of the stock. 

“The logs as they come to the mill are 
mixed as to size and species, so we have a 
car set behind the mill to take the timbers 
or cants for 2x4’s. These logs for 2x4’s 
run from 8 to 18 feet in length, and from 
5 to 7% inches in diameter. A 5-inch stick 
that is perfectly straight will make two 
2x4’s that will dress very nearly clean of 
bark. We saw these logs on three sides on 
the mill and then send them to the slat 
machine. If a stick will make a board part 
way, we turn it over on the mill and cut 
it to 5 inches. If it will make more we cut 
to 534 inches, which will make three 2x4’s. 


We saw this way because, first, it is a little 
timber. and _ third, 
we have fewer miscuts that will bother at 


faster: second. we save 


“We sometimes use our slat machine for 
sawing lath, or similar stock. It makes a 
very good bolter if one side of the stock is 
square like on many slabs.” 

In a former letter this correspondent 
wrote with respect to the costs of operation: 

“We are cutting in poplar, spruce, balsam, 
and jack pine that runs 2 board feet to lin- 
eal foot. These are our costs for putting 
this lumber on the cars on a 6-mile haul: 
Cutting, 34-cent a lineal foot, or $3.75 a 
thousand feet board measure; hauling in by 
dray is %-cent a lineal foot, or $2.50 a thou- 
sand feet; sawing with portable sawmill, 20 
horsepower gasoline engine, $7; hauling out 
and piling, $1 a thousand; hauling out and 
loading on the car, $3 a thousand. The total 
cost, therefore, is $17.25 a thousand. Stump- 
age is: Poplar, $1; balsam, $1.50; spruce, $3; 
jack pine, $2.50. 

“Our sawing cost may seem high, but many 
of these logs have only two 2x4’s 8 feet long 
in them. By sawing these small logs on 
three sides, we can put them through the 
gang and as it is sure to cut exact, we can 
cut to 134 inches. Thus a cant 534 inches 
will make three standard 2x4’s. This makes 
a saving of one-eighth on our timber, be- 
sides being faster to saw and making fewer 
miscuts. We find the 38-inch, 30-tooth 
saw plenty large enough. Our lumber at 
present is selling for an average of about 
$22 a thousand.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


—$_$—_. 


Wasurncrton, D. C., July 5.—The following statistics were com piled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 


Week ended: 1927, June 25; 1926, June 26— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Total softwoods, one week 


Twenty-five weeks ended above dates— 

BamtRerh FINS ASSOGIECIOR. .ccccccccccciocese 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine M 


anufacturers’ Association 


“ee 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 


Total softwoods, twenty-five weeks 


+e eee 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Hardwoods: 


ee ee ee ee) 
eeeeeee 
oeee 
ee 
ee 


eee 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. a 


ee ee 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


eee ewe eee eens 








Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 


One week 


ee 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One wee 


ee 


Cee ee eee eee eee eee eeee 


Production Shipments Orders 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1928 
ehien tekcadie . 54,502,145 66,922,272 50,961,040 70,630,650 59,172,576 64,921,860 
pauaan cannes 76,043,487 114,118,688 87,213,374 117,433,950 "434,732  124,588'686 
Mapp dh rene: . 34,434,000 34,403,000 ”878,000 31/153,000 25,188,000 31,725,000 
a ated enidanen ce 7,573,000 8,091,000 8,105,000 6,787,000 17,523,000 8,544,000 
FEO eo taeees © 6,205,815 "459,077 6,539,016 8,540,308 4,314,424 8,583,181 

10,217,200 8,873,700 8,812,400 9°488,900 6,482,000 7,534,000 

1,832,000 1,706,000 3,263,000 3,175,000 2,350,000 3°765,000 
RL TEEN 190,807,647 242,573,737 191,771,830 247,208,803 193,464,732 249,661,727 

ee:  ccacaceace Tc cc ccccecs 23,292,000 .......... 
i cighitocane kus 1,675,964,364 1,788,530,015 1,654,307,977 1,851,884,339 1,677,439,502 1,854,664,139 
psoas donee 1,828,876,290  2'616,520,194 1,902,309,006 2'699,164,376 11930,764,083 2,733,537,158 
PERC CA Da 663,441,000 757,605,000 738,868,000 762122000 738,878,000 783,300,000 
PR ESAS 10 176,153,000 204:098,000 210,781,000 189,207,000 604,000 — 200,729,000 
ceeaialiedaa eee 490, 196,336,634 190,576,144 200,717,279 163,800,745  159,341/968 
pad soniye aialord 1 190,515,600 197,226,300 219,796,600 196,977,000  221.768'000 

79,882,000 70,169,000 91,261,000 75,581,000 87,023,000 67,104,000 
iienteneseuswed 4,807,637,961 5,823,774,443 4,985,329,487 5,998,472,594 5,033,486,280 6,020,444,2 
Association... 445,918,000 .......... 568,237,000 |.......... "666,471,000 |........ “ 
iveeisereraan ss 2,840,000 3,406,000 3,699,000 3,498,000 1,880,000 3,655,000 
Dechy setae a 151,494,000 156,458,000 110,230,000 106,821,000 107,669,000 101.539'000 
hauatiedbaninectiies 15,515,000 20,893,912 16,498,000 19,188,574 14,190,000 24,094,907 
sin eho stieecaatee ae 551,779,000 565,738,309 668,682,000 572,610,685 676,730,000  600,500'397 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 5—The National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the | 


following analysis for the periods ended June 
25, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


One Week 25 Weeks 
No.of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders | 
(n) Southern Pine ... 106 94 109 99 100 | 
fn West Coast ...... 72 115 103 104 106 
(n) Western Pine .... 37 78 73 #111 i111 | 
Calif. Pines* ..... 18 80 89 127 127 
(n) Calif. Redwood ... 15 107 231 120 185 


(n) No. Carolina Pine.. 35 105 70 102 88 
Northern Pine .... 9 5 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. 15 178 128 114 109 
All softwoods .. 307 98 100 106 107 
- Hem. & Hdwd. ... 1 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst. 138f 106 91 121 123 


All hardwoods .. ... 110 88 111 112 


All woods ..... ... 99 99 106 107 | 


"52 percent of cut in region. 


+Units of production, each 
daily output ef 28,000 feet. 


The five softwood manufacturing associations 
marked “(n)” have a standard for normal produc- 
tion, and for the week 265 of their members gave 
actual production as 96 percent; shipments, 97 per- 
cent, and orders, 100 percent of normal production. 
Figures for normal last year included reports of 331 
member mills of the above associations and of 16 
cypress mills not included this year, and showed 
production 102 percent; shipments, 102 percent, and 
orders, 104 percent or normal. 


representing normal 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, whose | 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- | 


ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it 


gave actual production as 67.3 percent of normal | 
against 96 percent for the corresponding week of last | 


year. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., July 5.—For the week 
ended July 1, Friday, 102 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production Carst Feet Output Output 
Normal seve 68,925,352 eran cooe 
Actual .... oe 58,779,406 85.28 eeen 

Shipments* .... 2,723 56,180,936 81.51 95.58 

Orders— 

Received* 2,723 66,180,936 81.51 95.58 
On hand end 
weekt ..... 10,010 206,526,320 ° 


tBasis of car loadings is May average, 20,632 feet. 
tOrders on hand showed no change for the week. 
* *Orders equaled shipments. 


Of the 101 mills reporting running time, 4 were 
shut down; 1 operated one day; 1, two days; 2, four 
days; 7, five days; 15, five and a half days; 53 


California Redwood 


lowing information is summarized from the 


| report of the California Redwood Association | 


| for the week ended June 25: 











Redwood White 
No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 

Production ....... 15 7,573,000 100. 2,851,000 | 
| Shipments ....... 15 8,105,000 108. 1,360,000 
Orders received .. 15 17,523,000 231.5 1,741,000 
Orders on hand .. 13 51,147,000 5,397,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Northern California* ......... 2,919,000 5,249,000 
Southern California*® ......... 815,000 3,350,000 
DEL, cheed cxekbenadneees 15,000 10,000 
SS See 1,408,000 2,604,000 
Pe ee ee 2,948,000 6,310,000 
SEE. cevVaadacdetécstuaas 8,105,000 17,523,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 








| Hardwood Barometer 


| Mempuis, TEnNn., July 5—The Hardwood 
| Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
| week ended June 25—180 units, each repre- 
| senting 28,000 feet daily capacity, reporting— 
| is as follows: 


| 





Percent of —— 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production*— Feet output output ments 


Normal (iden- 


tical units)... 30,240,000 


| _ Actual ........ 20,357,000 67.3 ate 

| Shipmentst ...... 21,840,000 72.2 107.2 
rders 

i eee 18,470,000 61.1 90.7 84.6 

On hand end 

| EOE: xesaecan 147,269,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norroik, Va., July 5—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-four mills for the week 
ended June 25: 

Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* ...... 8,406,000 pb 
OPPs 5,661,815 68 a2 
Shipments ...... 5,561,016 66 98 a 
Ovderal cccccccce 3,749,424 45 66 67 


tAs compared with the preceding week, there is a 
decrease in orders of 34 percent; that week there 
were reports from thirty-seven mills, . 





operated full time, and 18 reported 584 hours over- 
time. 


*““Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 2.—The fol- | 


! 
West Coast Review 


| SEATTLE, WasH., July 2—For the week 
| ended June 25, 72 mills report as follows to 
| the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 

| Production ...... 76,043,487 
| 

| 

| 


Shipments ...... 87,213,374 15% above production 
SE, eanewaea 78,434,732 3% above production 
Shipments— 

Water delivery: Feet Feet 
TOUS ccccccccccccccece 31,250,284 
err errr 10,930,683 
WOM COE) ac ccccnccvsenccesnsedswee 42,180,967 

Dv snntnd péeskadenadsncanene 42,248,571 

EE is Ken ewnicn ee stunk nacouiin 2,783,836 
Be SES © ok x 0.0 ive Sek ances 87,213,374 

New Business— 

Water delivery: 

ET so iacth acaite alin wisi adie 22,347,780 
PME cenccticesesesscegine 9,408,668 
i MELD anuiit es hencnseeewedauee 31,756,448 

III, a5, sles igsiiciacar'gsincantive oi 2 Drtiee aa 43,894,448 

fe ahaa @ nie admins 2,783,836 
ee ere 78,434,732 

Unfilled Orders— 

Water delivery: 

Domestic cargo ..........+- 98,645,948 

BE GashiChensccanveuses 74,981,242 
ME cicnécetcavev cians emnstas 173,627,190 
BED ates Gi-dowenvbeaeti canedpeb cabs vee 101,260,416 
274,887,606 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxkosH, Wis., July 5—The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation by twenty to twenty-five firms that 
ordinarily make about one-half the total 
monthly shipments, and shows averages for 
March, April, May, and 1927 to date, and 
weekly figures for June, with comparative 
figures for the 1926 average for year to date: 


HEMLOCK 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
i. siessess 0s 3,905,000 38,946,000 3,677,000 
See 8,189,000 4,304,000 4,674,000 
OF eassece «e+ «+ 8,252,000 4,157,000 4,135,000 
Year to date— 
Da Casenones: ove 8,211,000 8,674,000 3,532,000 
a 2,827,000 3,043,000 2,681,000 
“et ae 24 8,034,000 38,945,000 2,763,000 
SSS 21 2,805,000 4,548,000 2,432,000 
wme 18 wccccces 23 8,495,000 4,084,000 3,928,000 
Pee TD. 242. siees 2,226,000 8,874,000 3,628,000 
HARDWOOD 
Weekly average— 
TENEER cccsveccocs 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 
BEE cvcsses «+ «+ 6,289,000 4,448,000 4,804,000 


BT csbcomes 


4,874,000 6,188,000 
Year to date— 








1927 4,400,000 4,488,000 
1926 4,272,000 4,020,000 
une 4 4,887,000 8,860,000 
une 11 8,716,000 3,550,000 
= 18 4,259,000 3,903,000 
une 25 4,470,000 2,677,000 








wwy aly 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report Western Pine Summary 
OSH ‘ — , iati - 
OsHK : ody July 5.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Association PortLanp, Ore., July 2—The Western Pine 
has prepare e following data on May production and shipments, and stocks June 1: Manufacturers’ Association su : fol 
May, 1927, Statistics Stock Summary, June 1, 1927 | te we sce Lge Natal 
" q > caiunl _... ’ ’ ows reports for the week ended June 25, from 
86 Production Shipments June 1 Unsold— Dry... 76,805,000 thirty-seven member mills : 
00 gh ......... 442,000 149,000 4,409,000 Green . 120,869,000 Percent 
100 Basswood .... 2,488,000 2,392,000 20,843,000 Total unsold .......197,674,000 Production— at a Popout Ship- 
o Booch seecees . aviae . oi ee 77390066 Sold, dry and green... 60,327,000 rece 1 a eis ofcut ments 
DE.  @niscve i s £ i ,390,000 ————— Ce ene nnn °F OSMIBE cccccces eeee " r ideld 
00 eS ees 1,789,000 2°254'000 17,839,000 eee Seorets sete eeeeee 258,001,000 pS ree +++ 84,434,000... 
— Maple ....... 9,678,000 12,684,000 76,302,000 Unsold, 1&2”—Dry... 74,291,000 Shipments (car) .. 1,010 26,260,000... 
27 OO kite ean 123,000 64,000 891,000 y Green. 62'248,000 Local deliveries.. .... 18,000 
= Mixed hdwds. 6,061,000 1,665,000 ........0 — . 62,248, ; _ 818,000 
o ? wy Pa istwess 136,539,000 Total shipments. . 26,878,000 78.06 
39 Total hwds.28,691,000 26,919,000 197,674,000 old, 1 & 2".......... ,402, 
58 Hemlock 1&2”.16,931.000 23,922/900 138,539,000 Other thicknesses..... 2,196,000 Orders— 
00 ee Ey 157,137,000 Canceled ....... 10 260,000 
00 Grand total. 45,622,000 50,841,000 336,213,000 Grand total ..... Sadumidadaas 415,138,000 os (car) 945 24,570,000 
3 oe one for the ower mene June i t+ to May 30, 1927, make the following per- oper egereanes in ihe 618,000 
centages or e corresponding perio Oo - 20: 2 
00 ll hardwoods Hemlock Total all woods Total orders +++ 25,188,000 73.15 93.71 
= (OE OES LOE EL IRE seaues a 82 79 On hand end week 3,098 80,548,000 .... — .... 
a Shipments ...... 8 = Eg EBT eae ae 84 108 96 on tal Aa the ba ny, thisty-seven identical mills 
va _ 98. recent o ose for t i 
Hardwood Stocks on Hand June 1, 1927, by Grades showing an increase of 910,000 feet. previous week, 
Sold ——Unsold Sold ‘Unsold tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 
00 Dry &Green Dry Green Dry &Green Dry Green *N # s : . ‘ 
0 Ash— Soft Elm— b > on takes into consideration mill capacity, num- 
4p FE 7,000 40,000 35,000 FAS ...........0: 50,000 107,000 = 10,000 et of months usually operated and usual number of 
7 ee Be RM ccckka véaceves EMD cocusmas Select & better ...... ..++-00. et ene the ao hae on to a weekly basis which is constant 
17 No. 1 and better..... 191,000 202,000 Ce a eer 4,000 oe Ee roughout the year. 
es OS ME oo ceocne 12,000 71,000 39.000 No. 1 & better....... 771,000 177,000 891,000 During the week production was 101 percent of 
- No. 2 & better...... 320,000 752,000 1,437,000 No. 1 com........-. pt ES 0,000 normal; shipmenits were 98 percent of normal, and 
Me. 3 COM. ..ccccees 20,000 51,000 000 Nos. 1 & 2........+- SORBED vccacess cesersce orders, 73 percent of normal. Average for the cor- 
No. 3 & better....... 26,000 46,000 70,000 No. 2 & better...... 1,974,000 1,726,000 3,965,000 responding week of last four years was as follows: 
eS eer 96,000 383,000 1,128,000 No. 2 com.......+.- 151,000 700,000 367,000 Production, 109 percent; shipments, 87 percent, and 
k 672.000 1.562.000 2,847,000 No. 8 & better....... gacczes *csass 60,080 orders, 84 percent of normal. 
, Basswood , sii ne No. 3 Com....-++++++ ,089,000 367, 538,0 Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
‘0 7 ee peter 415,000 61,000 381,000 Nos. 1, 2 & 8........ 242,000 _.....--- +++ sess months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
etaet Me UMN ons sks. «sear nue 77,000 413,000 4,793,000 3,176,000 7,851,000 of normal, while during two peak summer months the 
NE er ois ae 51,000 116,000 ........ Hard Maple— Production increased to 114 percent of normal. 
. SE Oh OR By eckaee'cdebeane alten te ee | a ee ee eS. 2 
No. 1 & better....... 1,378,000 1,451,000 3,100,000 elect CUEF ee rceee crececes , , 
n "oan ‘san wan’ ee 7,000 118,000 114,000 ° 
LD 5 aetbtebeieewetnet: ae ee 1 pee 2,119,000 5,775,000 7,792,000 Sounds Like a Woodworker 
No. 2 & better....... 405,000 1,280,000 2,642,000 No. 1 com........++- 2,074,000 1,820,000 2,029,000 S Ww 
. a ee 1,982,000 1,086,000 3,653,000 ee: 3. & Baccevseses 2,725,000 1,363,000 2,115,000 EATTLE, ASH., July 2.—One of the acute 
Te, S B Bee. wc ccc cccssose cecseves 114,000 7 4A pgeidpaaht 17526-000 37132000 ease angles along which the West Coast Lumber 
No. 3 COM. ....0e0006 856,000 791,000 3,200,000 fo S Ser ossee (oo Se ty — Bureau is supposed to ad he ; 
: inn @ & 8 com 145,000 No. 3 & better....... 4,368,000 250,000 ........ Pp advance the interests of 
: ee ee ee ee : J Nos. 1, 2 & 3....+. :; 8,119,000 1,332,000 2,317,000 Douglas fir and other West Coast woods is 
: 7 6,165,000 5,992,000 14,851,000 No. 3 com.......+... 3,927,000 3,586,000 13,503,000 indicated in a letter just received from a firm 
5 ea 851,000 2,079,000 2,279,000 Soft Maple— 25,426,000 26,332,000 44,396,000 of inventeurs-constructeurs,” Paris. The com- 
‘ Select & better...... 29,000 2,442,000 2,780,000 WAM ec ee Re he 31,000 1,000 munication 1s: 
ay “ge Wega — ae cae Sefect & better....+.. 20,000 Re en ee We are inventors and depositors of a brevet from 
tiie... 1,962,000 6,085,000 6,046,000 ey s acer veal : EES ase ase * a aoe pF geo: which we want to sel for the U.S.A. and 
No. 1 COM. cccccccees 1,958,000 4,466,000 4,153,000 No. 1 com (ie é 10.000 10.000 ..... ih other countrys. 
Nos. 1 & 2........- 214,000 1,902,000 781,000 Nos. 1 & 2...--eeess 30,000 ..... ie sadhiailioge _ This machine can manufecture woodflooring on 4 
3 No, 2 & better....... 1,383,000 3,603,000 6,209,000 a NE ok. vs Se .. 1,751,000 1,894,000 sides, moulding, and moulding pyrograves, to 13 
; No. 2 Com...++-++++ 3,569,000 5,811,000 5,547,000 No 9 com..........- 75,000 854,000 175,000 inches wide, all this 32 times quicker than the ma- 
} _, . oe oy se eeees 76,000 ....--6- 1'501,000 ng 3 & better....... = Ms por a existend to day. 
‘ b Me GE We Mrcccns seeneees stat eees vues O. 8 COM....ccccer é A 5 e cans make 1.280 pipes claen (smocking) at 
No. 8 COM. ..++++e00. 10,970,000 _ 5,511,000 15,567,000 907,000 2,690,000 2,884,000 once. Further she cans make all work of sculpture 
E 21,241,000 33,317,000 44,073,000 Oak— in wood, alabaster, ivory and other material as; 
Bock Elm— Re 15,000 ..eeeeee ceeeeaes smocking pipes, panels, statuettes, buttends, shoe- 
nace nentieeicee 5,000 i tales No. 1 & better....... 60,000 13,000 COUP ‘tas sae bee Cnet te... ee ee 
No. 1 & better....... 35,000 22,000 116,000 No. 1 com..........- 60,000 Se wenenans ; : ve Doge oma articles 
eh, 2 Maks sos00% 48,000 46,000 197,000 Nos. 1 & &....ccceee coccesee coececes 107,000 Pieces at once from 16 inches wide to 5 foot 6 inches 
) No. 2 & better....... 726,000 2,505,000 2,310,000 No. 2 & better....... 61,000 59,000 305,000 high. She cans also make the propellers of air- 
| We. BS Oc cscccsccs 71,000 470,000 x Ma. B GOR. cenvcscces. eepanees SOO nctisces planes. 
Te, OS OW ccccs torccuce. ocnarens 215,000 No. 8 & better....... 26,000 50,000 6,000 If our proposal will interest, you please will you 
Se 2. Oa 8,000 508,000 383,000 No. 3 COM...cccccees 18,000 54,000 284,000 write us and we shall give you more details. 
893,000 3,552,000 3,260,000 230,000 184,000 707,000 (sggeeeeaeaeasaaaaaae 
Hemlock Stocks on Hand June 1 by Grades ° ° . 
bathe as Sr Other thicknesses  Distributers Lack Information 
——Unsold, all len s, dry and green & . 
1x4 & wider = ond & wider Sold, dry and green MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 5.—Lack of in- 
Green Dry . Green 1-inch | 9 caneh Bt ae Green, formation regarding the merits of lumber by 
Pe. . tensianesecnien 812,000 853,000 7,929,000 7,047,000 705,000 2,874, , , ated : S 
—E: Reapeeadatse aang 3,046,000 3,509,000 12,096,000 18,481,000 736,000 3,342,000 308,000 + 496,000 pena and oe 18 wage the = 
| Ra A RET RE: 650,000 1,449,000 13,415,000 8,882,000 1,718,000 2,500,000 15,000 113,000 tors which permits inroads on the umber field 
Me sk vias visaveaen 4,014,000 2,314,000 22,204,000 13,692,000 1,209,000 5,318,000 167,000 13,000 by lumber substitutes, in the opinion of F. P. 
Nos. 4 & 5...ccccsccces 1,797,000 1,704,000 8,328,000 ESET OOO ccncccae secesteoc sheteene. eseesees Cartwright, engineer in the service of the Na- 
: “ PP 
ee 10,319,000 9,829,000 63,972,000 52,419,000 4,368,000 14,034,000 1,054,000 1,142,000 tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Totals, unsold and sold, 1” and 2”....6.+--eeeeeeseeeee 198,500,000 2.0065 18,402,000 ........ 2,196,000 Cartwright also believes that consumers of 
Identical firm stocks of June 1: Thirty-five identical firms reported June 1, 1926, a total of forest products are not informed on the value 
201,081,000 feet of nenewenes on hand, — oe ome, 1 = pour reported, a ge A ae of wood. 
the decrease being about eleven percent. rty-three identical firms reporte el, » ° > . adh " 
total of 141,871,000 feet of hemlock on hand unsold, and on June 1 this year reported 101,526,- Mr. Cartwright was in the Twin Cities in 
000 feet, the decrease being almost twenty-nine percent. the last week, furthering his study regarding 
4 in doll Th d measures to offset encroachments on the lum- 
: of this year, measured in dollars. ese yards ber field and to win back some of the lost 
Reports of 935 Retail Yards reported that June 1 this year they had about ground. He emphasized that few persons 
_Reports of 507 retail lumber yards in the the same stocks as on June 1 last year or on know that lumber has approximately eight 
ninth Federal Reserve district—Montana, the May 1 this year. ; times the insulating value of concrete and 
Dakotas, Minnesota and northern Wisconsin— Reports from 189 yards in the tenth Federal many times that of brick and tile and also that 
showed May sales of lumber, measured in board Reserve district—Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, mill construction, where a sprinkler system 
feet, were 87 percent of those for May of last Colorado and northern New Mexico—showed is used, takes the lowest premium rate of fire 
year, but 13 percent larger than those for April that May lumber sales, measured in board feet, insurance obtainable for any kind of building. 
of this year. Of these yards, 482 reported that were 19.3 percent less than those for May of He advocated strongly mill construction for 
June 1 stocks of lumber, in board feet, were last year, and 0.6 percent more than those for elevators and large buildings. 
equal to those held June 1 last year, but 1 per- April of this year. Sales of all materials, meas- Another thing, he said, which tends to en- 
cent larger than those of May 1 this year. ured in dollars, were 19.6 percent less than courage use of substitutes instead of lumber is 
The May sales of 239 retail yards in the those for May last year, and 5.6 percent less the contact established by these firms’ repre- 
seventh Federal Reserve district—Iowa, Wis- than sales in April this year. Stocks of lumber sentatives with the retail dealers. Manufac- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana—were Tune 1 were 4.1 percent less than those held turers and wholesalers of lumber must be of 
0.3 percent larger than those for May of last June 1 last year, and 1.1 percent less than those greater assistance to retailers than they have 
year, and 5.2 percent larger than sales for April of May 1 last year. in the past, he said. 
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Plans and Doings of the Easterners 


New Jersey Itinerary to West Coast 

New York, July 5.—The complete itinerary 
of the New Jersey lumbermen’s “Build a 
Home First Special” to the Pacific coast, 
including attendance at the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association convention in 
Tacoma, Wash., has just been announced. 
The committee in charge of the special is 
composed of George W. Bogen, Spencer D. 
Baldwin and Erwin Ennis, the latter in 
charge of an information bureau. The party 
from New Jersey will number considerably 
more than one hundred persons. 

The train will leave Aug. 12 and will ar- 
rive in Chicago the following day, where 
the “trippers” will be faken on a sight-see- 
ing motor trip and be given time for a dip 
in Lake Michigan. They will leave Chicago 
that night and arrive in Minneapolis next 
morning. There will be time to attend a 
church service and for brief trips about the 
biggest of the Twin Cities. Leaving Min- 
neapolis in the early afternoon, all day Mon- 
day will be spent in going through the grain 
fields and prairies of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Saskatchewan. Stops will be made 
at Moose Jaw and Medicine Hat. 

The party will arrive at Banff, Alta., on 
Aug. 16 and will go on a sight-seeing trip 
in the Canadian Rockies. The train will 
reach Lake Louise, Alta., Aug. 17, and will 


on Sept. 10 and will return home the next 
day, completing one of the largest and most 
comprehensive journeys ever taken by a 
group of lumbermen. Many of the lumber- 
men will be accompanied by their wives and 
children. 


Indications of Community’s Growth 


Sac Harror. N. Y., July 5—When the lum- 
ber yard moves in a small town, especially 
when it has been a lumber yard within the 
recollection of only the oldest settlers, it is 
quite a community event. When the new 
lumber yard deprives the town of its circus 
lot, then the occurrence takes on the aspect 
of a local calamity. Such are the conditions 
today in Sag Harbor. 

The East Hampton Lumber & Coal Co. 
is changing its location from Wharf Street 
to the circus lot, near the Novac stop on 
the Long Island Railroad, a mile and a half 
south of the wharves. Of course, the change 
of location means that Sag Harbor is tak- 
ing on the semblance of a city. 

To the business man—especially the lum- 
berman—it means much more. Twenty 
years ago the wharf site was the most de- 
sirable location in town for a lumber yard. 
But the acquisition of the Long Island Rail- 
road and the advent of the motor truck 
have combined to eliminate lumber ship- 


New Firm Succeeds Partnership 

New York, July 5.—Effective July 1, the 
partnership of Browne, Lockridge & Bryan, 
consisting of Rodney E. Browne, Charles R. 
Lockridge, and Herman W. Bryan, was dis- 
solved, being succeeded by Rodney E. Brown 
and Herman W. Bryan, as Brown & Bryan, 
which concern will continue the business as 
lumber manufacturers’ seliing agents. Charles 
R. Lockridge, who retires from the partnership, 
in future will handle exclusive sales in Pacific 
coast products in eastern territory for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Belling- 
ham, Wash. Browne & Bryan, who have the 
distinction of being the only lumber manufac- 
turers’ selling agents in metropolitan territory 
who confine their efforts exclusively to yellow 
pine, will continue to represent the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Tex.; Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; Trinity 
County Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex.; Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., and Dantzler 
Lumber & Export Co., Tampa, Fla. 


Resists Decay for a Century 
Burrato, N. Y., July 5—At Bayview 
(Chautauqua County), N. Y., is an old house 
which has resisted decay for more than a 
century and is still in good condition. It was 




















FOREST OPERATIONS IN KISO, JAPAN. (Left) Branch line logging railroad, laid with 25-pound steel, showing general character of 
country in forest area. (Right) Capt. E. A. Selfridge and R. S. Fox, of Lumber Division, United States Department of Commerce, inspect- 
ing Japanese forest, showing type of truck used on branch line logging railroad, with Whitcomb 4-ton gasoline locomotive. Seated along- 


side Capt. Selfridge is Narita, a native assistant 





leave there Aug. 19. Vancouver will be 
reached Aug. 20 and Victoria the following 
day, arriving that night in Seattle. 


_The Jerseyites will reach the convention 
city Aug. 22 and will remain there until 
Aug. 27, arriving at Longview, Wash., 
where the excursionists will visit the exten- 
sive plant of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. be- 
fore proceeding to Portland, Ore. On Aug. 
28, the party will.proceed southward through 
northern California, passing Mount Shasta. 
The easterners will make stops in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and will visit Cata- 
lina Island on Sept. 1, proceeding next day 
to West Yellowstone, Mont., arriving there 
Sept. 3. The party will put up at hotels in 
the park and will depart Sept. 5. 


The excursionists will reach Salt Lake 
City on Sept. 6 and will attend the noon 
organ recital at the Mormon Temple, leav- 
ing there at 6 p. m. The next stop will be 
at Colorado Springs on Sept. 7, and on Sept. 
9 the :train will penetrate Nebraska and 
Iowa. The special is due back in Chicago 


ments by water in this section of Long Is- 
land and the lumber yard, for its own sal- 
vation, must get close to the highways and 
to the railroad. 

The whole waterfront of Long Island 
just now is witnessing the egress of the 
lumber yard, the spaces where planks were 
once piled giving way to home sites. In 
Sag Harbor, for instance, time was when 
thousands of feet of lumber were tied up to 
the wharf at one time, but the only lumber 
in sight these days is that of which the fast 
diminishing piers are constructed. 

Workmen are now busy erecting new 
sheds and office buildings on the East 
Hampton company’s new site and a gang 
of railroad men is laying a siding. There 
will be concrete roads inside and outside 
the yard, to facilitate the operation of mo- 
tor vehicles, and Sag Harbor is to have 
a 100 percent modern lumber plant. The 
small boy laments the passing of the circus 
lot. The site is daily surrounded by groups 
of people watching the placing of every stud 
and plank and beam. 


built in 1823 by Elias Clark and has always. 


remained in the family, being now occupied by 
his grandson, F. H. Clark. The house is a 
story and a half in height and the upright part 
has three bents, says the Jamestown Journal, 
and the cornice is an elaborate design about 
fourteen inches wide and built of nine differ- 
ent pieces of French molding. An ell part, 
built on a lower level than the upright, ex- 
tends to the back. All the doors are hand- 
made and paneled, wooden pins having been 
used instead of nails. The doors on the lower 
floor were painted blue, while those in the two 
large rooms on the ground floor were painted 
New England red. Most of the old door 
latches are still on, just as they were when 
placed there 104 years ago, and the house is 
seemingly as substantial as ever. 


British CoLuMBIA produced close to 1,567,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in 1926, an increase of 
234,000,000 over 1925. Cargo shipments in the 
same year amounted to 712,724,000, showing 


an increase of 135,183,000 feet over the 1925: 


exports. 
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Activities of Southern Lumbermen 


Orders Continue Satisfactorily 


HattiessurG, Miss., July 5.—If the volume 
of orders continues during the present week 
in proportion to those received last week the 
total footage placed should be somewhat 
greater than production because of the fact 
that more mills were closed Monday for the 
July 4 holiday than has been the case for 
several years. Weather conditions have been 
such that the small mills have been able to 
run regularly but none of them was in opera- 
tion on July 4, and a great many of the larger 
mills were also closed. 


There has been a good movement in high 
grade flooring and the common grades have 
been moving better. Longleaf special cutting 
continues very strong with order files very 
heavy. Export demand continues rather active 
and there has been no let up in local demands. 


Large Cut by Band and Resaw Mill 


PLAQUEMINE, La., July 5.—What is believed 
to be the largest cut ever made by a single 
band and resaw mill was made at the plant of 
the Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co. at this 
place on June 30, when, with the above men- 
tioned equipment, 129,999 feet of cypress lum- 
ber was cut. Of this output 68 percent was 
shop and better, according to the mill tally, and 
in the log scale practically 82 percent shop and 
better. There was less than 1 percent of mis- 
cut lumber, and all of this was caused from 
backing boards. This is the largest cut ever 
made at Plaquemine. The Schwing Lumber 
& Shingle Co. is a large producer of cypress 
and hardwoods, its cypress timber being 
genuine Louisiana red. In addition to the 
sawmill, the company operates a large planing 
mill and box factory. In March, 1921, the old 
mill was burned down and the present struc- 
ture took its place. The mill was built by 
Thrall & Shea, of Lake Charles, and equipped 
with Filer & Stowell machinery. So well con- 
structed was the plant that during the six years 
of its life few repairs have been necessary 
and that the mill is in first class condition is 
indicated by this record cut. Here is a mark 
for some other manufacturer to shoot at. 


Visualizes Principles of Good Building 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., July 5.—Sponsored by 
local retail lumbermen, building material mer- 
chants and realtors working in codperation 
with the Birmingham Age-Herald, an “Own 
Your Own Home Show” that is proving a re- 
markable success is being staged in this city. 
The feature of the show is a home constructed 
of the best nationally known structural mate- 
rials, its purpose being to demonstrate correct 
methods of their use and to prove the prin- 
ciple that sound construction is vital. Need- 
less to say. lumber plays a leading part in the 
building of this home. 

The model home is a 2-story structure con- 
taining six large rooms besides bathroom and a 
7x9-foot breakfast room. All lumber in it is 
of highest grade obtainable, specially selected 
by the Paramount Construction Co., which has 
charge of the building. 


The floor joists are 2x10-inch spaced 16 
inches on centers for both first and second 
floors. all braced with 2x4-inch bridging. The 
studding is 2x4-inch and the ceiling joists 2x6- 
inch with 16-inch centers. Double strength is 
given the structure by belting, or horizontal 
2x4 bracing hetween stud and joists. Roof 
rafters are 2x6-inch spaced 16 inches on center, 
also firmly braced. The living room ceiling 
and roof consist of a double set of rafters. 
One set carries the roof and supports the 
rough hewn ceiling beams, while the other set 
carries the ceiling plaster. The building is 


storm sheathed, the sheathing having been ap- 


plied diagonally and covered with building - 


paper. 

The tongue and groove subfloor, laid diag- 
onally and well nailed, is covered with asphalt 
building paper for the sake of dryness, over 
which is laid a 13/16x2™%-inch clear plain 
white oak floor. The inside trim throughout 
the home is B&better. Both the hardwood 
floors and trim are scraped and sanded by 
hand. All doors are swung on three hinges 
to prevent sagging. 

The model home further contains many 
built-in features—an umbrella closet in the ves- 
tibule; a broom and mop closet in the kitchen; 
a built-in ironing-board etc. Spacious closets 
provide ample storage space, one being cedar 
lined and the other containing a chest of 
drawers. In the basement is a large coal bin 
boarded up on both sides of the studs so as 
to withstand the stress of a full bin. 


End-Matched Bureau Plans 


New Oreans, La., July 5—A meeting of 
southern pine end-matchers will be held before 
the middle of July to effect the final organiza- 
tion of the Southern Pine End-Matched Bu- 
reau. This bureau, in the opinion of its or- 
ganizers and charter members, will open new 
markets for southern pine manufacturers, in- 
crease the merchandising possibilities of their 
product and generally improve its sales value. 

Seven manufacturers of end-matched prod- 
ucts were represented at the preliminary or- 
ganization of the bureau, reported in the June 
25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Six 
others expressed their hearty approval of the 
idea, and promised their codperation and mem- 
bership. The total membership represents an 
annual production of 75,000 feet of end- 
matched products. The sole requisite for asso- 
ciation with the bureau is that the member be 
a manufacturer or a prospective manufacturer 
of southern pine end-matched products. The 
bureau will be closely affiliated with the South- 
ern Pine Association in its general operations. 

Although standards for items other than floor- 
ing were not discussed at the meeting, mem- 
bers of the bureau plan to extend their end- 
matching activities to sub-flooring, sheathing. 
roof covering, siding, ceiling, partition and 
much other one-inch lumber used in ordinary 
construction. The practice of end-matching is 
being extended to so many items of southern 
pine manufacture that activities in this direc- 
tion are almost limitless. Several years ago 
few persons would have predicted that a 6-inch 
board, used for concrete forms, with no lateral 
tongue and groove, would ever be _ end- 
matched. Yet, this is being done today and, as 
members of the bureau predict, many other 
innovations in end-matched products will be in- 
troduced from time to time. 


Takes Lead for Fire Protected Area 


SHREVEPoRT, La., July 4.—With the S. H. 
Bolinger & Co. taking the lead, all owners of 
tracts of timber land in Bossier Parish are ex- 
pected to join in the movement for the crea- 
tion of a fire protected area embracing 250,000 
acres of timberland in that parish. The Bol- 
inger company will give 3 cents an acre on its 
18,000 acres, it is announced, the amount to 
be matched by the State through its conserva- 
tion department, amd it is hoped all other 
owners of timber lands will follow suit. The 
plan is to have 240,000 acres embraced in the 
fire protection unit. A special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce is handling the negotia- 
tions, with William Steen, local manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., as chairman. and among 
the other members being Hudson Bolinger and 
Frank T. Whited, jr., lumbermen. 


Fir for International Bridge 


BROWNSVILLE, TEx., July 5.—In the construc- 
tion of the new International Bridge being 
built between Brownsville, Tex., and Santa 
Cruz, Mexico, a large amount of fir lumber is 
being used, although the bridge itself is of 
steel and concrete. With the exception of two 
carloads of fir timbers shipped from Houston 
by the contractors, for use in building their 
combination rigs, the material for this job was 
supplied by the Frontier Lumber Co., of 
Brownsville, of which L. K. Morris is presi- 
dent. This material included nine carloads of 
piling to be used as falsework for timbers on 
the bridge across the river and also under each 
of the three concrete piers, and about a hun- 
dred thousand feet of fir timbers which are be- 
ing used for cofferdams and bridge timbers, 
this shipment coming direct from the Pacific 
coast. The main span of the bridge is 375 
feet, built of steel, the approaches and smaller 
spans being of concrete. This bridge is being 
constructed by the Gateway Bridge Co., of 
Brownsville, the contractors being the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., and all the 
material other than steel being supplied by the 
Frontier Lumber Co. The only other bridge 
connecting Brownsville and Mexico is a rail- 
road bridge belonging to the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, this being used both as a rail and 
vehicle bridge. 


SaaS 


New Wholesale Concern Formed 


TUSKEGEE, ALA., July 5.—The Lester Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) is a new addition to the lumber 
fraternity of this city and has engaged in the 
wholesale and commission lumber business, 
specializing in southern hardwoods. L. L. 
Shertzer, a well known lumberman of long 
experience, is president and general manager 
of the company. Mr. Shertzer has sent out an 
announcement in which h¢ extends greetings 
to the factory and wholesale trade and states. 
that the policy of the company will be “to ship 
good lumber and to make you a permanent and 
denendable shipper, just as we hope you will 
make us a permanent customer.” 


To Begin Sale of Treated Lumber 


St. Louis Mo., July 6.—Announcement was 
made today by Marvin E. Meacham, president 
of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., that the sale 
of treated lumber for building and construc- 
tion uses in St. Louis territory will be begun 
on July 15. This announcement is in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the construction 
subcommittee of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, to undertake the project 
during the coming year for arranging for “a 
continuous supply of lumber chemically treated 
in accordance with the standards of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association as to 
methods and preservative materials, in the ter- 
ritory included in a 150-mile radius which has 
St. Louis as its center.” The merchandising 
program is in charge of Mr. Meacham. The 
lumber is being treated by the zinc chloride 
process at the timber treating plant of Ayer 
& Lord at Carbondale, Ill. Arrangements have 
been made by Mr. Meacham whereby the 
lumber thus treated will be sold by the Mis- 
souri Lumber Co., of Maplewood, Mo., and the 
C. J. Harris Lumber Co.. of Ferguson, Mo., 
and the eleven other Harris yards in Missouri. 


THE. SAWMILLS of Canada contribute to 
create the third most valuable industrial activ- 
ity in the Dominion, from the point of the 
annual worth of products. At the last return 
on the industry in 1925 there were 2,700 mills 
in operation in the Dominion. with a capital 
investment of $204,134,003 and a gross produc-. 
tion value of $133,631,808. 
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Builders of Great Industries 


—A Story of the ‘‘Wausau Group’’ and the Men Who Made It— 


(Continued From Front Page] 


today. For Wausau still is the home of one 
of the great lumber institutions of the Na- 
tion, an institution that had its direct origin 
in this vicinity during those days of the 
giant pines and has with the years developed 
to a magnitude that includes activities in 
all the principal lumber producing territories 
of the North American continent. 

The striking fact regarding the Wausau 
Group—as this great lumber institution is 
known—is that it is the product not of cold 
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Prominent Personages in Administration 


business scheming nor ruthless financial 
manipulation, but the direct result of life- 
long friendships, of close and cordial rela- 
tions between a distinguished group of re- 
markable men and families. Besides the 
Yawkeys, the Bissells, the Rosses and the 
Alexanders—the outstanding characters in 
the Wausau Group from its beginnings and 
all of them representatives of the oldest lum- 
ber families and best traditions of this coun- 
try—nearly every lumberman of note in 
northern Wisconsin has at some time and 
in some manner been associated with this 
organization’s enterprises, which include the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis.; 
the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White 
Lake, Wis., and the Bissell Lumber Co., 
Tripoli and Marshfield, Wis., in the North; 
the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark., the Wausau-Southern Lumber 
Co., the Marathon Lumber Co., and the 
Mason Fibre Co., all of Laurel, Miss., in the 
South, and of the Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore., and the B. C. Spruce Mills 
(Ltd.), Lumberton, B. C., in the West. 
These are the “Good Lumber” mills, with 
a combined production of 400,000,000 feet 
annually—“Good Lumber” being the regis- 
tered trademark used by all of them. 

A review of the genesis and expansion of 
the Wausau Group reveals, in addition to 
those families already mentioned, such in- 
spiring names as Alexander Stewart, H. H. 
and weorge kL. Foster; jacob Mortenson, 
Charles Edgar, L. N. Anson, John Landers, 
Benjamin F. Hammond, C. J. Winton, and 
a host of others which have lent their pres- 
tige and untarnishable lustre to the Group. 

The history of the Wausau Group is in 
fact a history of the American lumber in- 
dustry—verily a stupendous romance of en- 
terprise and achievement which has its source 
way back in the past when the industry in 





the North, and on this continent for that 
matter, was in its crudest stages. 


The Bissells Were Wisconsin Pioneers 


The Bissells are one of the oldest lumber 
families in the United States, having first 
entered the industry about one hundred years 
ago. Harmon Bissell operated a sawmill in 
Litchfield County, Conn., many years prior 
to moving with his family in the early ’40s 
to Fond du Lac, Wis., where, with his son 
Leonard C., he built the first steam mill in 
that part of the State. The logs used came 
from the historic Wolf River pineries farther 
North, being rafted across Lake Winnebago 
to the Bissell mill. 

Before the building of this steam mill, 
records show that Harmon Bissell owned 
and Leonard Bissell operated an old type 
gate mill at this same location, this being 
the first sawmill to be erected in Fond du 
Lac county. It was built in 1844 by John 
J. Driggs and Warren Morley, sold in 1847 
to Truman Wheeler, who shortly thereafter 
was killed while felling a tree, and bought 
and repaired, after it had lain idle for some 
time, by the Bissells in 1849. 

Illustrative of the humble beginnings of 
a great lumber family and of the hardships 
those early lumbermen went through, George 
W. Hotchkiss in his History of the Lumber 
Industry of the Northwest says of this old 
mill: 

“By working early to late, or ‘sun to sun,’ 
Leonard Bissell cut as high as 2,500 feet 
per day— a feat to be proud of inasmuch 
as he rolled on his logs, sawed the lumber 
and carried out the lumber and slabs without 
aid, except as his wife would occasionally 
aid him in rolling on an extra large or flat 
log.” 

Leonard C. Bissell during these years be- 
came father to two sons—M. K. Bissell, still 
head of Erickson & Bissell, manufacturers 
of cedar posts, poles and ties at Escanaba, 
Mich., and Walter Henry Bissell, of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.— 
the man who with Cyrus C. Yawkey is 
the moving spirit in the great organization 
of lumber operations known as the Wausau 
Group. He first saw day on July 28, 1858. 

Three years later, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Leonard Bissell, with his family, 
moved back to Connecticut for the sole pur- 
pose of enlisting in the Union Army. He 
served in the gallant 19th Connecticut Volun- 
teers. In 1868 he moved to Fond du Lac 
once more, settled there permanently and 
remained identified with Wisconsin’s rapidly 
developing lumber industry during the rest 
of his active life. In that same year his 
youngest son, S. B. Bissell, was born at 
Fond du Lac, he also to develop with the 
years into a leader in the industry, closely 
associated with his brother W. H. in his 
manifold activities. 


Enters Business at Thirteen— 


W. H. Bissell left school at thirteen and 
entered the employ of U. D. Mihills & Co., 
a leading lumber operator at Fond du Lac. 
That was in January, 1872. His first job 
was as errand boy—‘“and to this day I can’t 
forget how I used to run my legs off,” 
chuckled Mr. Bissell, recalling those early 
times in conversation the other day. The 
Mihills office boy kept busy; that was char- 
acteristic of him. He kept intelligently busy, 
and Mr. Mihills was conscious of it; for 
within six months the 14-year-old office boy 
was promoted to the bookkeeper’s desk. For 
five years after that he remained with Uriah 
Mihills, absorbing knowledge of the busi- 
ness and preparing himself assiduously for 
bigger things. 





Meanwhile over at Ford River, Mich, 
there operated a large concern known as the 
Ford River Lumber Co., of which Everett 
Wellington Brooks, one of early Chicago’s 
most prominent lumbermen, was secretary 
and general manager. Here was employed 
a young man, John D. Ross by name, who 
was destined to become an outstanding figure 
in the industrial development of Wisconsin 
and to become closely and intimately asso- 
ciated with the Wausau Group, in which he 
was from the beginning a leading factor. 
Mr. Ross was a Canadian who, in 1867, at 
the age of twenty-four became employed by 
the Ford River Lumber Co. as bookkeeper. 
His high qualities were soon recognized and 
in two short years he was manager of the 
operations as well as stockholder in the cor- 
poration. 


—and Meets a Great Lumberman 


While in the employ of U. DL Mihills & 
Co., young Bissell came in frequent business 
contact with John S. McDonald of Fond du 
Lac, president of the Ford River Lumber 
Co., and Mr. McDonald quickly analyzed 
the lad’s character and recognized his un- 
usual personality. Accordingly, Mr. McDon- 
ald in 1877 offered him the position of book- 
keeper with his company. Mr. Bissell ac- 
cepted, went to Ford River under Mr. Ross, 
then manager, and before long became the 
latter’s right hand man. Thus began the 
association between these two men that was 
to last for forty years and was to be broken 
only by the death of Mr. Ross in 1917. 

However, in 1882 Mr. Ross severed his 
connection with the Ford River Lumber Co. 
and moved to Chicago, where he and Mr. 
Brooks shortly organized E. W. Brooks & 
Co., with a large distributing yard, and the 
following year entered the manufacturing 
field as Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., by 
purchasing the C. P. Hazletine mill at Scho- 
field, Wis., three miles south of Wausau. 
Mr. Ross devoted his attention to the manu- 
facturing end of the business, but as man- 
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Weighty Personalities in the Group 


ager of the actual operation he selected his 
erstwhile understudy, Mr. Bissell, who on 
his invitation resigned from the Ford River 
Lumber Co. and took complete charge at 
Schofield. 

The Brooks & Ross mill was one of the 
largest and best equipped in that day, having 
a capacity of 35,000,000 feet annually and 
making a specialty of shipping lumber to the 
New England markets. 
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First Contact With the Alexanders 


It was at this juncture that Mr. Bissell 
first was thrown in contact with Walter 
Alexander, of Wausau, one of the foremost 
men of his time and one of the great builders 
of Wisconsin industry, who in later years 
also was to play a principal role in the up- 
building of the Wausau Group. 

Walter Alexander was born in Scotland 
in 1849 and came with his parents to the 
United States in 1858, settling in Portage 
County, Wisconsin. His maternal uncle, 
Walter D. McIndoe, was one of the leading 
early lumbermen in Wausau, and while at- 
tending school in that city young Alexander 
lived with him, incidentally spending much 
time puttering around the McIndoe mill 
and showing an instinctive liking for the 
vocation. Having completed his schooling 
Mr. Alexander entered his uncle’s employ 
and under his expert tutelage mastered every 
phase of the business. 

This mill in which Mr, Alexander learned 
his profession was the first to be built at 
Wausau—a then unnamed point far out in 
the silent wilderness. It was erected in 


1841 by George Stevens, who pioneered the . 


industry in that section. That was the year 
when the first lumber rafts were floated 
down the Wisconsin to supply the eager de- 
mands of the towns and cities which were 
springing up all along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River as a result of the first emigra- 
tion waves that swept toward the boundless 
West. 

Lumbering in the great North Woods in 
those early days was a life of hardships and 
it was a race of heroes who did the lumber- 
ing. Until 1845, the year before McIndoe 
arrived up there among the tall white pines, 
there were no laid-out roads in all that sec- 
tion, the river being the only highway, navi- 
gated by canoes and bateaux hollowed out 
of giant logs. That was arduous work, ne- 
cessitating frequent portages around the 
rapids and falls in which the river abounds; 
and the lumbermen much preferred the bit- 
terly cold winters with the deep snows, when 
the river’s ice offered a safe roadway for the 
thousand mile journeys to St. Louis and 
back with men and provisions and supplies 
for months ahead. 

The Stevens mill came into McIndoe’s 
possession shortly after his arrival, and was 
operated by him until his death in 1872, when 
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Mr. Alexander, then only twenty-three years 
of age, assumed complete charge of his in- 
terests. In the same year, however, Mr. 
Alexander entered into partnership with the 
two famed brothers John and Alexander 
Stewart and the McIndoe mill, which was 
included in the deal, became the nucleus of 
their subsequent far- flung and highly suc- 
cessful lumbering operations. The Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Co., finally organized in 


1884 with Alexander Stewart as president; 
John Stewart as vice president, and Walter 
Alexander as secretary-treasurer, ranked as 
one of the largest firms in the American 
lumber industry, and their names are un- 
dying in Wisconsin, the development of 
which is so largely due to their labors and 
enterprise and whose welfare as a State they 
had so closely at heart. 


Greatness of Group Due to Leadership 


Alexander Stewart, like Walter Alexander, 
came to bean intimate friend of W. H. Bis- 
sell and C. C. Yawkey and participated in 
a large way in some of the business deals 
that prepared the field for the Wausau 
Group, notably in the acquisition of vast 
tracts of southern timber lands. The present 
greatness of the Wausau Group is in fact 
derived not only from the huge finances in- 
volved and the high-rating character of its 
operations, but more directly from the vision, 
integrity and true worth of the remarkable 
men whom the principals of the group gath- 
ered about themselves in establishing and de- 
veloping the enterprises it represents. 


There was for instance Jacob Mortenson, 
who in 1866 immigrated to this country from 
Denmark at the age of seventeen; who be- 
gan his career laboring in the woods near 
Manistee, Mich., and finally at this same pe- 
riod—1883—came to Wausau as manager ot 
the shipping department of the McDonald 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., in which 
concern he had just purchased an interest. 
Four years later he acquired the interests 
of his firm at Wausau and a few months 
after that entered into partnership with 
Charles J. Winton—another Wausau Group 
principal in a later day—in the Winton Lum- 
ber Co. at Wausau, dealing in timberlands 
and logs. This became his principal busi- 
ness, though his interests included numerous 
large scale manufacturing operations, sev- 
eral of them in the redwood and Douglas 
fir belts of the Pacific coast. Mr. Morten- 
‘son never relinquished his connections with 
the Yawkey-Bissell enterprises until his 
death in 1924, 

To this era belongs also Charles Edgar, 
another veteran lumberman with an undying 
name. In 1888 he joined Mr. Mortenson in 
organizing Mortenson & Edgar, a retail 
lumber concern at Galesburg, Ill., and sub- 
sequently became prominently connected 
with manufacturing operations in the Wis- 
consin Valley, especially through the con- 
nection he formed in 1889 with Walter Alex- 
ander in organizing the Alexander & Edgar 
Lumber Co., in which Mr. Mortenson also 
was associated as secretary. His part in 
the Yawkey-Bissell undertakings in various 
parts of the country was at all times a con- 
siderable one. During the World War Mr. 
Edgar was a national figure, first as chair- 
man of the lumber committee of the Council 
of National Defense and later as director of 
lumber, War Industries Board. His services 
in these capacities were invaluable to the 
country, a fact that was gratefully recognized 
by the Government, which awarded him a 
distinguished service medal—alas a year 
after his death in 1922, 

Meanwhile, in 1888, the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., acquired by purchase the large 
Comstock sawmill at Merrill, Wis.; also a 
large tract of timber lands along the Prairie 
River on which, at one point, the town of 
Harrison with an extensive sawmill to- 
gether with a planing- and shingle mill was 
erected, and at another point five miles dis- 
‘tant the town of Parish was located, with 
another large-capacity plant known as the 
Prairie River Lumber Co. 

The mill at Harrison, known as the Wis- 
consin Valley Lumber Co., was built by 
W. H. Bissell, who managed the operation 
until its timber supplies were exhausted. This 
was a model mill with a capacity of 25,000,- 
000 feet per annum. Heavily interested in 
this undertaking with J. D. Ross, E. 
Brooks and Mr. Bissell was W. H. ‘Mitchell, 
of Chicago, founder of the Illinois Trust & 





Savings Bank and one of the generation’s 
most brilliant financiers. 


Brother Joins Brother in Life Work 


Mr. Bissell’s younger brother, S. B. Bis- 
sell, in this same year of 1888 became as- 
sociated with the Ross interests, and con- 
sequently also with his brother. As soon 
as he had completed his schooling, S. B. got 
his first job, as family tradition would have 
it, in a lumber yard. His employer was A. 
K. Hamilton, of Fond du Lac. For two 
years young Bissell did odd jobs out in the 
yard and in the office, by diligent application 
and the exercise of his gift of keen percep- 
tion acquiring a comprehensive knowledge 
of the business. He secured additional val- 
uable commercial training for his subsequent 
career in one of the Fond du Lac banks. 
The year following his coming to Schofield 
he was transferred to Harrison, to assist his 
brother in the management of the Wisconsin 
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Valley Lumber Co. Since then the two 
brothers have been constantly and closely 
associated in all their business transactions. 
S. B. Bissell has been one of the principal 
organizers of many of the corporations di- 
rectly or indirectly sponsored by the Yaw- 
key-Bissell group and, during the latter years 
as these interest became more ramified, the 
responsibilities connected with them have 
fallen more and more heavily on his capable 
shoulders. 


The Coming of the Yawkeys 


It was while W. H. and S. B. Bissell were 
engaged at Harrison that the Yawkey in- 
terests first entered Wisconsin. The name 
of Yawkey has for more than ninety years 
been a prominent one in the lumber industry 
and is accordingly, like that of Bissell, one 
of the oldest in the history of the business. 

John Hoover Yawkey, paternal grand- 
father of Cyrus C., in 1836 owned and oper- 
ated a water-wheel sawmill near Massillon, 
Ohio, and in 1848 established a retail lumber 
yard at Massillon. By good management 
this yard soon came to rank among the 
largest in the State, doing a business aver- 
aging 1,500,000 feet a year—in that early 
day a considerable business for an interior 
yard. In the following years Mr. Yawkey 
made frequent visits to Michigan to purchase 
lumber stocks, and becoming impressed with 
opportunities there, due to the steady growth 
of Chicago and the development of its trib- 
utary regions, he decided to remove to that 
State. Disposing of his Ohio property, he 
settled at Flint in 1851, purchasing the 
Kearsley lumber mill nearby. This mill, 
originally built in 1839, was of the old g>’ 
pattern but was subsequently remodeled into 
a circular mill. Mr. Yawkey operated it 
for a number of years with the aid of his 
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three sons, Samuel W., William C. and Ed- 
win F, 

Samuel W., the oldest son, and his brother 
William C., had both mastered the details 
of their vocation in the Massillon yard and 
had preceded their father to Michigan by a 
year for the purpose of buying and forward- 
ing stock for the Ohio business. Samuel 
had settled at Saginaw and William at Flint, 
and when their father also removed to the 
State they took charge of his interests at 
those points. 


A Bit of Early Lumber History 


It was at this time that the Michigan lum- 
ber trade began to develop much beyond 
local requirements. Theretofore Chicago 
had grown only moderately into a scraggly 
border town, getting its limited lumber re- 
quirements largely from the Green Bay coun- 
try of Wisconsin. Between 1844 and 1850 
there were already thirty-five lumber dealers 
in the town and their average sales totalled 
only 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet per yard. The 
reason for this restricted trade of course was 
the sparse settlement of the surrounding 
country and the practically total lack of 
transportation. The Chicago yards used to 
deliver orders out in the “country” by ox 
teams, four to six yokes to the wagon some- 
times being necessary on the muddy roads. 
Farmers, when in urgent need of manufac- 
tured lumber, often drove their wagons 200 
miles to Chicago for a load 

Such were marketing conditions when the 
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Yawkeys arrived in Michigan. The Saginaw 
trade had just been started. When the first 
cargo from there arrived on the Chicago 
market the year before it created general 
surprise among the dealers, as “they had 
never seen any lumber running so largely 
to uppers, so perfectly clear and well sawed.” 

Business was, however, to improve rapid- 
ly. The opening of the Illinois & Michigan 
canal gave a tremendous impetus to trade, 
and there followed a vast railroad build- 
ing program, opening up the entire middle 
western region. All this induced a spec- 
tacular flow of settlers west, north and 
south, bringing enormous benefits to Chicago 
and its lumber trade. 

The effect on Saginaw Valley was that it 
speedily developed into the preeminent lum- 
ber market in the Northwest and became 
the center around which the progress and 
prosperity of Michigan evolved. The Yaw- 
key mill on Kearsley creek, which rafted its 
lumber down to Saginaw as the only avail- 
able market, reaped the benefits of this sit- 
uation and built up a considerable business. 

In 1856 Samuel established at Saginaw 
the firm of S. W. Yawkey & Co., and his 
brother William became a clerk in its office 
until the company was disbanded in 1857. 
Samuel Yawkey thereupon went to Chicago 
where he became a member of the firm of 


T. M. Avery & Co., one of the largest in 
that by this time busy market. Cyrus C. 
Yawkey was born during this residence in 
Chicago, on Aug. 29, 1862. 

William C. in 1857 became one of the firm 
of C. Moulthrop & Co., and had charge of 
its main office at East Saginaw until 1859. 
In that year he entered business on his own 
account, taking the agency of a leading Chi- 
cago firm in the purchase of logs and lum- 
ber and formed one of the most noted and 
prosperous commission and inspection houses 
in the Saginaw Valley, with a clientele in- 
cluding the leading firms of Albany and East 
as well as of Chicago and other western 
markets. In the same year his father re- 
moved to Saginaw and continued in the lum- 
ber business there with his son until his 
retirement. 


Becomes Great Factor in Trade 


The ’60s opened with a business depres- 
sion due to the prospects of war with the 
South, but no sooner was the war a settled 
fact than the lumber market, like all other 
trades, felt a vast stimulus. Despite hazar- 
dous financial conditions demand developed 
abnormally and prices rose rapidly. Mean- 
while Chicago’s population increased apace, 
to 178,900 in 1865 from 112,117 in 1860 and 
28,960 in 1850, and a like growth in popula- 
tion occurred throughout the territories 
served by the Chicago lumber trade, espe- 
cially as the railroads began to open up the 
West. 

William C. Yawkey’s business during this 
period increased tremendously through the 
steady purchase of timber lands and the start- 
ing of logging and manufacturing operations. 
In 1863 he formed the firm of W. C. Yaw- 
key & Co. with his father and brothers 
Edwin F. and Samuel W., the latter remov- 
ing to Saginaw again. The firm’s dealings 
included not only the buying and selling of 
logs, lumber, shingles and lath, but also of tim- 
ber lands on an increasing scale. The volume 
of lumber sales ran up to 75,000,000 feet 
per season, exceeding the combined business 
of all other firms in the Valley. 

Samuel W. represented the County of 
Saginaw in the State legislature from 1865 
to 1870, and in 1868 he was elected mayor 
of Saginaw. In 1871 he went to Nevada and 
engaged in the mining business, dying at 
Elko in that State in 1882. His son Cyrus 
C. meanwhile completed his schooling in 
Michigan. He had grown up in a distinctly 
lumber atmosphere and even as a lad ab- 
sorbed much knowledge of the business. 
Accordingly, on reaching his majority in 
1883, he was qualified to organize a firm of 
his own, Yawkey & Corbyn, with which he 
remained five years. 

Throughout this period the young lumber- 
man kept in close touch with his uncle, Wil- 
liam C., who had removed to Detroit after 
he had extended his operations far beyond 
the Saginaw region until he and his asso- 
ciates controlled several hundred thousand 
acres of choice timber lands in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the South. At 
one time his private holdings aggregated no 
less than 150,000 acres. 


Enter Field in Northern Wisconsin 


In 1888 Cyrus C. acompanied his uncle 
and George W. Lee, of Buffalo, to northern 
Wisconsin, spending several weeks looking 
over pine timberlanc; in western Oneida 
County. They purchased considerable stands 
and selected a site for a large lumber mill 
at Hazelhurst. The following year the 
Yawkey & Lee Lumber Co. was organized 
by the uncle, nephew and Mr. Lee. The 
younger Yawkey moved to Hazelhurst and 
supervised the construction of a mill with 
an annual capacity of 30,000,000 feet, which 
was rated as one of the finest in all the 
State, also a planing mill and box factory. 
In 1893 the Yawkey & Lee Lumber Co. 
was dissolved and succeeded by the Yawkey 
Lumber Co., of which W. C. Yawkey was 
president; Cyrus C. Yawkey treasurer and 
manager, and William Hoover Yawkey, son 





of W. C., secretary. Besides all the effects 
of its predecessor, the new firm purchased 
about 300,000,000 feet of northern Wiscon- 
sin timber and continued the manufacture 
of lumber at Hazelhurst on a large scale, 
under the direct supervision of Cyrus C. 
The virgin timber further down-State di- 
minishing, the search for new areas at this 
time led the Ross interests into the upper- 
most section of Wisconsin. Théy purchased 
an immense tract of white pine timber trib- 
utary to Arbor Vitae and W. H. Bissell in 
1893 built at that point one of the largest 
mills in the State, having an annual ca- 
pacity of 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet. The 
company formed to operate this mill was 
incorporated as the Ross Lumber Co., with 
John D. Ross as president and W.-H. Bis- 
sell as secretary-manager. Mr. Bissell thus 
became a close neighbor of Cyrus C. Yaw- 
key at Hazelhurst, only a few miles south. 
In this manner were these two great lum- 
bermen and‘ leading personages in the sub- 
sequently developed Wausau Group thrown 
together, the first contacts rapidly engender- 
ing the intimate friendship that since has 
featured their relations and has resulted in 
the many notable achievements of which the 
Group is a token. The magnetic personalities 
of these two had the inevitable effect of 
broadening their friendship to take in on 
equally intimate terms each other’s friends 
and associates, so that before long the Bis- 
sells and the Yawkeys, the Rosses, the Alex- 
anders and a host of others of outstanding 














V. C. LANGLEY, F. K. BISSELL, 
Laurel, Miss. Marshfield, Wis. 
Outstanding Characters in Group’s Activities 


accomplishment were all welded together in 
one distinguished company and their varied 
interests became so interwoven that the his- 
tory of one is in many respects the history 
of the others. 

Dawn of Century Marks Group’s Beginning 


The dawn of the twentieth century marked 
not only the beginning of an era of unpre- 
cedented development and progress in the 
lumber industry but also the genesis of the 
organization that was to play an outstanding 
role in this progress—the Wausau Group. 
For it was in 1901 that, seeking new fields 
for the enterprise and energy which are the 
dominating traits of these interests, Cyrus 
C. Yawkey and associates acquired 150,000 
acres of finely afforested lands in the Ar- 


. kansas soft pine belt tributary to Malvern. 


In the following year a splendidly equipped 
mill of 50,000,000 feet yearly capacity was 
constructed and put in operation under the 
management of H. H. Foster. This opera- 
tion was incorporated as the Wisconsin-Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co., the principal stock- 
holders being Cyrus C., William C. and 
W. H. Yawkey; E. A., H. H. and George E. 
Foster; Walter Alexander, Alexander Stew- 
art, Jacob Mortenson, Charles Edgar, L. N. 
Anson and John Landers. 

The new enterprise proved highly suc- 
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cessful under the able management of Harry 
Howard Foster, who was also president of 
the concern. Mr. Foster was a lumberman 
of the fifth generation, his family probably 
being the oldest still associated with the 
American industry. His ancestor Col. Ben- 
jamin Foster during the Revolution, while 
he was not engaged in leading his Minute 
Men against the British, operated a saw- 
mill at Machias, Me. The hero of many 
land exploits, he was also the victorious 
commander in the first naval battle of the 
Revolution. The British regiments at Bos- 
ton in 1776 found themselves in need of 
lumber for the construction of works of de- 
fense and, hearing of the for that age con- 
siderable operation at Machias, sent a sloop 
thither to seize a load of lumber. When Col. 
Foster was apprised of the vessel’s arrival 
he hastily organized a force of Minute Men 
and captured the vessel, crew and all. The 


Continental Congress memorialized this ex-. 


ploit and awarded the Britisher to Col. Fos- 
ter as a reward. After his demise, his son 
Levi continued the lumber business, as did 
his son Edward and grandson Edward Au- 
gustus. 

Edward Augustus Foster—who was one of 
the organizers of the Wisconsin-Arkansas 
Lumber Co.—came to Oshkosh, Wis., in 
1855 and built the first gang mill there. 
H. H. was born at that place two years 
later. Afterward the father lumbered at 
Muskegon and Ludington, Mich., but in 1884 
the family moved to the Wisconsin Valley, 
just then beginning to attract attention as a 
lumber district of importance. They set- 
tled at Merrill, buying an interest in the 
Merrill Lumber Co., only lately organized 
by the famous Bradleys. H. H. Foster was 
superintendent of this concern until Dec. 1, 
1901, when he resigned to head the newly 
organized Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co. 

George E. Foster, his younger brother 
and equally well known as a lumberman, 
still resides at Wausau and retains his in- 
terest in the Group. 

H. H. Foster died in 1915 and was shortly 
thereafter succeeded as general manager of 
the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co. by a 
brilliant lumberman of the younger genera- 
tion, A. B. Cook, who also became the com- 
pany’s treasurer. The other present officers 
are C. C. Yawkey, president, and Ben Alex- 
ander, vice president. ar Ev Foster, 
John Landers, A. P. Woodson and G. P. 
Edgar are directors. L. N. Anson was sec- 
retary of this company until his death, May 
24, 1927. His interests will undoubtedly be 
assumed by his son George M. Anson, a 
prominent figure in the Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd Co., of Merrill, Wis. 


A Leader in Soft Pine Belt 


The Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co. ex- 
panded its operations greatly in 1921, when 
it acquired the entire plant and holdings of 
the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., also of 
Malvern. This was one of the biggest deals 
ever consummated in that State and made 
the Wisconsin-Arkansas concern an undis- 
puted leader in the soft pine trade as well 
as an immense factor in the Arkansas hard- 
wood industry, with a combined output of 
75,000,000 feet a year. In 1925, when the 
company bought a large tract of choice hard- 
wood timber in the famous’ Saline River 
bottoms from J. H. Hamlen & Son, the 
original mill was changed over from a pine 
to a strictly hardwood operation, with an 
annual capacity of 25,000,000. This is a 
double band mill with two resaws. A bat- 
tery of seven National kilns converted into 
the Moore type and provided with auto- 
matic controls is operated in connection 
with this plant, as is a large-capacity plan- 
ing mill. A special feature is made of oak 
and gum trim which, together with the 
flooring produced in two flooring units, is 
noted for its uniform texture and color. 

The former Arkansas Land & Lumber 
Co. mill is devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Arkansas soft pine, with an an- 
nual production of 30,000,000 feet. This is 
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H. P. KLINESTIVER W. W. GAMBLE, JR., 
Lumberton, B. C. White Lake, Wis. 


A Western Manager and a Northern Representative 


equipped with a 9-foot head bandsaw and an 
§-foot horizontal band resaw. At this plant 
also there is a battery of seven dry kilns sci- 
entifically operated. The entire pine produc- 
tion is kiln dried. The pine planing mill 
is composed of four matchers, three molders 
and other equipment, all electrically operated 
by individual motors. The manufacture of 
the high-quality finish and trim for which 
Arkansas soft pine is world-renowned is 
made a special feature. An interesting fact 
is that neither of these mills have a refuse 
burner, everything possible being saved for 
use in the crating department. 

A. B. Cook, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the company, is a lumberman of in- 
tensive experience in the manufacturing end 
of the industry. He began his career in 
1901, in the cypress field, in which he re- 
mained for five years. After two more years 
in the southern pine game he was for eight 
years associated with the Joyce interests at 
Groveton, Tex., as sales manager and super- 
intendent of manufacture. He joined the 
Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co. in 1916, 
serving for seven months as sales manager 
and superintendent of manufacture before 
he was appointed general manager. 

Acquire Vast Southern Timberlands 

A further step toward founding the Wau- 
sau Group was taken in 1902, when W. H. 
Bissell and those associated with him vis- 
ioned the day when their timber holdings 
in the North would be drained and con- 
tinued operations would depend on re- 
sources in other directions. The South, with 
its rapidly developing lumber industry, was 
deemed the logical field for investment at 
this time and, joined by C. C. Yawkey, John 














W. H. MASON, 
Laurel, Miss. 
General Managers of Southern Interests 


A. B. COOK, 
Malvern, Ark. 
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D. and John F. Ross, M. K. and S. B. Bis- 
sell, Walter Alexander, Jacob Mortenson, 
Benjamin F. Hammond, V. C. Langley, 
Charles Edgar and C. J. Winton, Mr. Bis- 
sell organized the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., which purchased huge tracts of 
choice longleaf pine timber in Jones and 
Wayne counties, Mississippi, and thereby 
established a source of supply for the com- 
pany’s large-scale operations begun at 
Laurel, Miss., in the next decade. 


Important Properties are Consolidated 


The Yawkey Lumber Co. finished cutting 
its Wisconsin timber in 1905, and in the next 
year a new organization was perfected by 
the same interests, taking over the Yawkey 
mill at Hazelhurst and the Ross mill at Ar- 
bor Vitae, a new company being formed 
under the name of the Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., to operate the two. The principals 
in this new corporation were C. C. Yawkey, 
W. C. Yawkey and W. H. Yawkey; W. H. 
Bissell and S. B. Bissell; J. D. Ross, Walter 
Alexander, Alexander Stewart, B. F. Ham- 
mond, and F. M. White, now of San Diego, 
Calif. C. C. Yawkey was chosen president 
and W. H. Bissell secretary-manager. 

The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. operated 
these two mills for seven years, under the 
experienced and sagacious direction of W. H. 
Bissell. The combined capacity was 75,- 
000,000 feet annually. 

Mr. Bissell’s right hand during the latter 
years of this operation was his second son, 
John M., who secured his first training in 
the sales department. Having conclusively 
proved his mettle, he was promoted to be- 
come his father’s understudy and underwent 
a rigorous course in the science of lumber- 
ing under his tutelage. Later years—when 
the responsibility of directing one of the 
largest- operations in the South had been 
placed in his trust—have plainly proved that 
he is the heir not only to his forbears’ in- 
stinctive love for the industry but also to 
their genius, their force and their vision, 
and that in such hands there is safety for 
the Group in the future when its creators 
are no more. 

S. B. Bissell was office manager at Arbor 
Vitae, and F. K. Bissell, eldest son of W. H.., 
was assistant sales manager until promoted 
to higher offices. 

At this time Mr. Bissell also employed 
an office boy at the Arbor Vitae operations 
who was to develop into one of the bril- 
liant executives who in the last analysis are 
making the Group what it is today. This 
was Alfred J. Glassow, son of a sawmill 
mechanic employed by the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. at Schofield. He was born in 
that village in 1888, and as a little chap used 
to spend his vacations from school working 
around the mill at different jobs. He was 
a boy of strong ambitions and serious-mind- 
edly set about mastering every detail of 
sawmill operation. Realizing that industrial 
skill and a general education are excellent 
team mates, he also worked his way through 
the Wausau High School. Graduating with 
honors, he entered the employ of the Yaw- 
key-Bissell Lumber Co. at Arbor Vitae in 
1907. Always willing to aid in any depart- 
ment and always digging around to dis- 
cover what he could learn, the new office 
boy absorbed a fund of knowledge of the 
business remarkable at his age. His capabil- 
ities won early recognition from Mr. Bissell 
and he was rapidly advanced until he occu- 
pied the post of assistant sales manager. 

In the transaction resulting in the for- 
mation of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
only the mill operations of the Yawkey Lum- 
ber Co. were included, and the latter cor- 
poration continued as a holder of the timber 
and lands which remained its property. This 
company still exists, officered by Cyrus C. 
Yawkey, president; Mrs. Yawkey, 
New York City, vice president, and Aytch 
P. Woodson, Wausau, secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. M. A. Yawkey is the widow of W. H. 
Yawkey, who died in 1919. 

Mr. Woodson, though belonging to the 
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younger generation of Wisconsin lumbermen, 
is nevertheless widely known and honored 
due to his unique abilities and business sa- 
gacity. He was formerly a prominent at- 
torney in Kansas City, Mo., but upon his 
marriage in 1912 to Mr. Yawkey’s daughter 
he settled in Wausau and has since been as- 
sociated with his father-in-law. Mr. Wood- 
son is regarded as one of the keenest busi- 
ness advisers today and it is especially in 
this capacity that he serves the many cor- 
porations in which he is an officer or direc- 
tor, including most of the Wausau Group 
enterprises. 


Southern Operations are Started 


The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co.’s opera- 
tions at Arbor Vitae and Hazelhurst, Wis., 
rapidly approaching their end with the ex- 
haustion of the timber holdings, definite 
plans were formulated for the exploitation of 
the Mississippi timberlands acquired in 1902. 
The Wausau Southern Lumber Co., orga- 
nized at that time, accordingly entered the 
manufacturing field in 1911, with a sawmill 
of 250,000 feet capacity in a 20-hour day de- 
signed and built at Laurel, Miss., in that 
same year under the personal supervision of 
W. H. Bissell. This plant, which has been 
in constant operation ever since, is remark- 
ably equipped in every respect. The saw- 
mill contains two 8-foot bandsaws, gang and 
horizontal resaw, and the planing mill con- 
sists of five matchers, two molders, resaw 
and rip and cut-off saws, all individually 
motorized. There is a battery of ten dry 
kilns, with automatic controls and recording 
instruments making accurate regulation of 
moisture content possible. 

A feature at this operation is the process 
of extracting naval stores from lumber dur- 
ing kiln drying, an invention of W. H. Ma- 
son, “father” of Masonite and vice president 
of the Mason Fibre Co., another Wausau 
Group enterprise at Laurel. The extraction 
is done in a specially designed building. All 
pitchy boards are separated from the rest 
as they come on the chain, piled on trucks 
and run into a retort. In this the lumber 
remains 48 hours, during which time an 
average of 300 Ibs. of rosin and seven gallons 
of turpentine are extracted from each 1,000 
feet. The lumber leaves the retort as per- 
fect.. building material, often raised con- 
siderably in grade. 

The yards of the Wausau-Southern Lum- 
ber Co. present a pleasing aspect. All alleys 
are paved with concrete and kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The company prides itself on 
the careful handling of stock. All common 
stock is soda dipped by the efficient wheel 
process to give it a clear, bright color after 
air drying. All lumber is piled at a decided 
slant to permit maximum air circulation, on 
concrete piling and under waterproof in- 
dividual roofs. The extensive dry sheds are 
likewise especially noteworthy for their 
neatness, as are the shipping methods of the 
company, designed to guarantee the custo- 
mer fresh-looking stock. 

The company caters largely to the retail 
yard trade, which it aims to serve promptly 
from its stock of 10,000,000 feet. Aside from 
this it specializes in sawn timber for the 
European export trade, about 20 percent of 
the production going to foreign ports. Prac- 
tically the entire output of this mill is long- 
leaf southern pine. 

The first manager of the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co. was S. B. Bissell, who selected 
for his assistant as interior sales manager 
the erstwhile office boy at Arbor Vitae, A. J. 
Glassow.. Mr. Bissell remained at the helm 
for eight years and when he was called North 
in 1919 to assume even greater responsibil- 
ities at the Grorp’s Wausau headquarters, 
Mr. Glassow assumed the general manager- 
ship and has retained it with genuine dis- 
tinction. 


Second Mill Built at Laurel 
In 1913 a second operation at Laurel was 


started by the rapidly developing Wausau 
Group, when W. H. and S. B. Bissell, C. C. 


Yawkey, Walter Alexander, B. F. Ham- 
mond, Charles Edgar, V. C. Langley and 
A. P. Woodson organized the Marathon 
Lumber Co. A considerable tract of timber 
in Smith and Jasper counties, Mississippi, 
was purchased and a large-capacity sawmill 
erected under W. H. Bissell’s direction. 
The Marathon Lumber Co.’s plant is one 
of the South’s finest. Its output averages 
150,000 feet per 10-hour day, and is equipped 
with two 8-foot bands, upright and slab re- 
saw, two edgers, trimmers etc. One of the 
bands has a double carriage for handling 
long timbers. The planing mill consists of 
five planers, one molder and resaw. Seven 
drykilns are operated and a specialty is made 
of fine finish, both hardwood and softwood. 
The company’s timber runs largely to short- 
leaf, with approximately 25 percent hard- 
woods and 10 percent longleaf, which latter 
is largely converted into structural timbers. 
Here also the yard arrangement is in strict 
accord with scientific planning and scrupu- 
lous care. All alleys are paved and clean, 
and piling, handling and shipping practices 
are far advanced. A feature is the carrying 
of lumber from the sorting shed to the dry- 
kilns and thence to the drysheds by tram- 
way. A well rounded out stock of yard and 
shed items, approximating 10,000,000 feet, 
is constantly on hand for prompt shipment. 
The general manager of this efficient plant 
is John M. Bissell, who acted as general su- 
perintendent from 1914 to 1921, when he 





BEN D. STONE, W. W. GAMBLE, SR., 
Tripoli, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 
Managers of Two Wisconsin Operations 


was appointed to his present office. Another 
man prominent in the development of the 
sister operations at Laurel is V. C. Langley, 
who besides being an organizer of and 
stockholder in both concerns has actively 
served as logging superintendent since their 
start. Mr. Langley is nationally known as 
an authority on logging and has twice been 
president of the Southern Logging Congress. 

M. H. Bissell, son of S. B. Bissell, began 
his business career with the Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Co. and from there went with 
the Marathon Lumber Co., of which organ- 
ization he is now an active member. 

The present officers of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co. are W. H. Bissell, 
president; Cyrus C. Yawkey, vice president; 
A. P. Woodson, secretary; John F. Ross, 
assistant scretary, and S. B. Bissell, treas- 
urer. These, in addition to A. J. Glassow, 
manager; V. C. Langley, superintendent of 
logging; Walter D. Alexander, of Normal, 
Ill., C. J. Winton and D. C. Everest, con- 
stitute the directorate. The officers of the 
Marathon Lumber Co. are W. H. Bissell, 
president; C. C. Yawkey, vice president; 
A. P. Woodson, secretary; S. B. Bissell, 
treasurer; J. M. Bissell, manager; J. S. and 
Ben Alexander, directors; V. C. Langley, 
superintendent of logging. 





Old Corporation Succeeded by New 


The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. cut out 
in 1913, closed down its mills at Arbor Vitae 
and Hazelhurst and was dissolved until 1916, 
when a new Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co, 
was organized by the combined interests, ac- 
quiring huge tracts of choice timber in Lang. 
lade and Forest counties, Wisconsin, at the 
headwaters of the Wolf River, so famous 
during the old lumbering days, and building 
an extensive, well equipped plant at White 
Lake. The officers of this company are 
W. H. Bissell, president; W. W. Gamble, 
vice president and general manager; A. P. 
Woodson, secretary, and Yawkey, 
treasurer. Ben Alexander, D. C. Everest 
and S. B. Bissell are additional directors. 

Mr. Gamble, who has had complete charge 
of these operations since their inception, like 
so many of his associates, comes from a 
lumber family, his father having been en- 
gaged in sawmilling before him and he 
having grown up with the smell of pine in 
his nostrils. After previous successful ex- 
perience as a practical lumberman he first 
became identified with the Bissell interests 
in 1899, as manager of one of their sawmills, 
He was one of the organizers of the second 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., and it is to his 
management that this department of the 
Group owes its notable success. 

Mr. Gamble’s son, William W. Gamble, 
jr., who by the way is a great-great-grand 
son of Harmon Bissell and consequently 
represents the fifth generation of lumbermen, 
after several years’ experience in the mill 
and shipping departments is now efficiently 
representing the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. 
as its Wisconsin salesman. 

The White Lake mill is one of the largest 
in Wisconsin, having an annual capacity of 
40,000,000 feet, evenly divided between hard- 
woods and hemlock. It is equipped with 
two bands and one resaw, and employs 300 
men besides 200 in the woods. A modern 
planing mill is operated in connection, its 
machinery including two fast feed matchers 
and two band resaws. A _ well assorted 
stock averaging 25,000,000 feet is constantly 
carried. The company is at present build- 
ing a set of drykilns and also a flooring 
factory of large capacity. 

A feature here is the incorporated village 
of White Lake, owned by the company and 
one of the best planned, best served and 
prettiest sawmill communities in the coun- 
try. The modern school system with graded 
and first-rate high school, commodious rec- 
reation building, three excellent churches, 
hotel and bank are the pride of the com- 
munity. The town, which comprises 110 
neat dwellings, is pleasantly located on a 
picturesque lake and, like a real little metrop- 
olis, is served by two railroads. 


Consolidation Is Important Event 


Another important Group operation estab- 
lished about the same time is the Bissell 
Lumber Co., manufacturing Wisconsin hard- 
woods, hemlock and pine and specializing in 
cedar products and rotary cut birch veneer. 
Its mills are located at Tripoli and head- 
quarters at Marshfield. This concern re- 
cently purchased the entire holdings of the 
Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co., of Lady- 
smith, Wis., one of the greatest lumber 
operations in the State. Besides the mill 
and railroad property, this deal included a 
vast tract of high quality timber in Sawyer 
County, adjoining that formerly held by the 
Bissell Lumber Co. and giving that concern 
years of additional life. 

The president and general manager of the 
Bissell Lumber Co. is W. H. Bissell’s oldest 
son, F. K. Bissell. Inheriting to the full 
the proved qualifications of an old lumber 
family, Mr. Bissell is not only one of the 
most successful operators in the North but 
likewise one of the most respected. He 
has always been a leader in association work 
and has been entrusted with many respon- 
sible posts. In 1926 he was elected pres- 
ident of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
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wood Manufacturers’ Association, and re- 
elected in 1927. The other officers of the 
company are W. H. Bissell, vice president; 
George Pearson, secretary; Ben D. Stone, 
treasurer ; W. Gamble and S. B. Bis- 
sell, additional directors. Mr. Stone is a 
son-in-law of W. H. Bissell and is the suc- 
cessful manager of the company’s Tripoli 
plant. He has been associated with the 
Group’s activities for many years. 


Builds Great Mill On Coast 


The lumber industry has within the last 
years swung with increasing momentum to 
the Pacific coast, and it was only logical 
that Wisconsin and southern lumbermen, 
representative of the driving force of the in- 
dustry, and quick to sense: its dominant 
trends, should obey their traditions of leader- 
shp by extending their enterprises into that 
region. The Silver Falls Timber Co. was 
accordingly organized in 1912, through the 
consolidation of two important timber prop- 
erties in the Willamette Valley of Oregon, 
involving 3,000,000,000 feet, 90 percent of 
which was Douglas fir and 10 percent west- 
ern hemlock. 

At the time the Silver Falls Timber Co. 
was created, it established its headquarters 
at Silverton, Oregon, located on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, some thirty miles from its 
timber holdings in the Cascade Range. It 
started immediately to construct its railroad 
to the timber and build its plant at Silver- 
ton, and has been operating continuously 
since 1915. 

This operation maintains thirty miles of 
main line from Silverton to its timber. It 
has a large log storage pond at Silverton, 
the capacity of which is 30,000,000 feet. It 
has a complete electrically driven sawmill, 
the capacity of which is 400,000 feet in 16 
hours; an excellently equipped yard with a 
capacity of 50,000,000 feet; dry kiln equip- 
ment of sufficient capacity to handle all of 
the clear lumber and 25 percent of the com- 
mon lumber produced; and a complete plan- 
ing mill and dry sheds. The entire plant is 
located on 130 acres of land. 

After the lumber is passed along the sort- 
ing platforms, all of the clear lumber goes 
to the dry kilns, and all of the common 
lumber is piled in the yard where it is thor- 
oughly air seasoned before it is sent to the 
planing mill. 

The company is engaged in rail business 
almost exclusively, catering to the retail yard 
trade the country over. It is capable of 
making quick deliveries, carrying as a nor- 
mal stock 40,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The personnel of this company is as fol- 
lows: C. C. Yawkey, A: P. Woodson, Estate 
of Walter Alexander, F. P. Stone, W. H. 
Bissell, S. B. Bissell, Estate of Jacob Mor- 
tenson, Estate of C. C. Barker, and H. C. 
Stewart, all of Wausau, Wisconsin; J. M. 
Rockwell, R. M. Farrar, Jesse H. Jones, all 
of Houston, Tex.; Estate of C. F. Latimer, 
Ashland, Wis.; F. E. Woodard, and M. J. 
Woodard & Sons Co., Watertown, Wis.; 
Estate of W. H. Yawkey, New York City. 

The present officers of Silver Falls Tim- 
ber Co. are Myron C. Woodard, president; 
Ben Alexander, vice-president; W. H. Bis- 
sell, treasurer, and James B. Kerr, secre- 
tary. 

Ross Interests Important Factors 


After a long life of constructive activities, 
John D. Ross, founder and head of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., and one of the 
leading personages in the Wausau Group, 
crossed the Great Divide early in 1917. e 
left, however, two men of high calibre and 
outstanding achievement to continue his 
work—his son John F. Ross and his son- 
in-law M. P. McCullough. Besides having 
assumed the leadership in the Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Co., they have preserved the 
interests of the elder Ross in the various 
enterprises of the Wausau Group and have 
made themselves decisive factors in its ac- 
tivities, 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. operates 


at Schofield one of the model plants of the 
State, it being its third at that point since 
1883. The original mill was replaced in 
1892 by a considerably larger operation hav- 
ing a capacity of 50,000,000 feet a year. It 
burned down in 1910 and was succeeded by 
the present well designed and well equipped 
plant. This has a capacity of 25,000,000 
feet annually and the present production ap- 
proximates 80 percent hardwoods, 10 per- 
cent pine and 10 percent hemlock. The com- 
pany holds extensive tracts of timber in 
Vilas and Shawano counties, on which it 
operates five camps. The mill is equipped 
with a band and large resaw. A feature is 
that all refuse is reduced by hogs to fuel 
for paper mills. The planing mill contains 
four matchers, two resaws, molder and rip 
and cross-cut saws. The company’s yard is 
the product of scientific planning, laid out 
in such manner that the prevailing north- 
west winds sweep down the alleys and 
through the lumber piles, considerably aid- 
ing drying. Piling is in accordance with 
methods evolved in codperation with the 
Forest Products Laboratory to eliminate 
stain and deterioration. A large shed meas- 
uring 64 by 160 feet houses 300,000 feet of 
finely worked shed stock, constantly kept 
on hand for prompt shipment. The com- 
pany markets its hardwood production 
largely among industrial consumers and its 
pine and hemlock output among retail yards, 
which it is in position to serve at all times. 











W. H. BISSELL, JR., 
Wausau, Wis. 


TOM A. YAWKEY, 
New York City. 
Two Promising New Comers in the Group 


The president of the company is John 
F. Ross, a lumberman of outstanding 
capabilities who secured an intensive train- 
ing in every branch of lumber manufacture 
during the early ’90s, under his father’s ex- 
pert guidance. After some years in the 
woods, mill and office, he moved to Chicago 
and engaged in the insurance business there 
until 1908, when he returned to Schofield and 
took charge of the company’s woods opera- 
tions. He was vice president of the com- 
pany until his father’s death, when he as- 
sumed the presidency. 


M. P. McCullough, the vice president-sec- 
retary and general manager, is a lumberman 
of extensive experience and attainments 
who began his career in a humble capacity 
and moved step by step up to his present 
position of dominance. He is a recognized 
leader in the lumber industry in the North 
and a man of many important parts in as- 
sociation work, principally in the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of which he is ex-president. Mr. 
McCullough was born in Maryland and came 
as a lad to Wisconsin in 1899, getting a job 
at the Brooks & Ross mill at Schofield tak- 
ing lumber away from a planer. After a 
year and a half of various employment 
around the plant, during which his abilities 


won the recognition due them, he was sent 
to the company’s Chicago office for six 
months. Thereupon he returned to the office 
at Schofield for a year and a half and spent 
the same length of time as assistant sales 
manager of the Ross Lumber Co. at Arbor 
Vitae, coming to Schofield as general man- 
ager of the operation there in 1904, at which 
time he was also elected secretary of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


Albert T. Evans, of Chicago, is treasurer 
of the company, and L. R. McCullough and 
G. R. Evans additional directors. 


Besides the Schofield operation and the 
various other Wausau Group enterprises, the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. has extensive 
interests in northern Wisconsin, Canada and 
the West. It controls a half interest in the 
C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., of which John F. Ross is president; 
M. P. McCullough vice president: Harold 
C. Collins secretary, and C. C. Collins treas- 
urer. It is further associated with C. J. 
Winton in the La Pas Lumber Co., La Pas, 
Manitoba; the Eagle Lake Spruce Mills 
(Ltd.), Giscome, B. C., and the Winton Tim- 
ber Co. of Oregon, headquarteted at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Extends Operations to British Columbia 


Another notable achievement of the Wau- 
sau Group was the purchase in 1919 of 600,- 
000,000 feet of Engelmann spruce near Cran- 
brook, B. C., and the incorporation of the 
B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.), with a paid up 
capital of $1,500,000. A mill of highly per- 
fected type, with an annual production ca- 
pacity of 40,000,000 feet, was completed in 
1920 at Lumberton, B. C., and has since then 
been in steady operation, manufacturing a 
high quality stock which is marketed under 
the trade mark “Moyie—a Super Spruce.” 

Engelmann spruce is a wood very similar 
to the white pine of the North and is re- 
garded by the company as an excellent sub- 
stitute for that rapidly disappearing species. 
The similarity in fact is so great that the 
spruce is graded according to white pine 
rules. 

The plant of the B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.) 
is equipped with a heavy duty band saw, a 
20-inch gang and large horizontal resaw. A 
modernly equipped planing mill is operated 
in connection, this containing four matchers, 
two molders and two resaws. A stock of 
25,000,000 feet is carried, largely to supply 
the needs of the retail yard trade. The com- 
pany has built up a considerable business 
with the yards in the middle western and 
eastern States. A feature of these opera- 
tions is the fluming of the logs over a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles from the mountains 
to the mill located at the foothills. 

The head of the B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.) 
is C. H. Werden, of Ashland, Wis., a veteran 
Wisconsin Valley lumberman who for years 
operated mills at Merrill and Wausau, and 
during late years has been largely interested 
in a line of retail yards in the Ashland ter- 
ritory. In 1921 he was elected State Sen- 
ator from the twelfth district of Wisconsin 
and rendered notable service at Madison. He 
is one of Ashland’s outstanding citizens, hav- 
ing served his community as president of 
th Chamber of Commerce, of the Y. M. 
C. A., and other leading organizations. He 
was elected president of the B. C. Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.) in 1924, 

The vice president of the British Columbia 
corporation is M. P. McCullough, of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis., 
who devotes much time and attention to this 
enterprise. The general manager of the 
operation is H. P. Klinestiver. Besides the 
officers already named, and Aytch P. Wood- 
son, secretary, and B. F. Wilson, treasurer, 
the board of directors include Ben Alexan- 
der, C. C. Yawkey, W. H. Bissell, George 
E. Foster and John F. Ross. 

Mr. Klinestiver is a young lumberman 
who early in his career achieved notable suc- 
cess and a wide reputation as a leader in 
his profession. He came West several years 
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Northern Woods 





Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 













Some Attractive Values 
4/4 Birch No. 1C.&B....350,000" 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common. 75,000 
4/4 Birch No.2 Com. .. .75,000' 4/4 Basswood No.1 C.&B..45,000" 
4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000’ 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000 
4/4 Maple No. 1 C. &B.....75,000" 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com...18,000’ 
8/4 Maple No. 1C.&B....100,000 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000° 

Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales'Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Manisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Bassw » Hemlock,Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, ing, Coiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window ames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 
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f Surface Measure 
| ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid ontnating of contents of fractional 
inp of somes. veney, bre boardand cock, used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 

els, doors, blinds, door and win 
ames, etc., etc. for circ containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (44 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 
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ago from Pennsylvania to take charge of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’s large 
sawmill at Yahr, B. C., and joined the B. C. 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.) when that concern was 
started, as assistant general manager. He 
was elevated to his present office of general 
manager in the fall of 1925, and has since 
filled it with conspicuous success. 

The latest enterprise of the Wausau group 
was the organization in 1925 of the Mason 
Fibre Co. and the construction at Laurel, 
Miss., of a gigantic plant for the manufac- 
ture of the wood board well known on the 
market as “Masonite.” It is named after 
the inventor of the manufacturing process 
and general manager of the concern W. H 
Mason, a nationally famous technologist, for- 
merly associated with Thomas A. Edison. 
This plant is located adjacent to that of the 
Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., from which 
it secures by means of conveyors its raw 
material in the shape of wcod waste. Ma- 
sonite is produced from this waste through 
the use of saturated steam which at high 
temperature and pressure explodes the wood 
chips and produces a wood pulp consisting 
of long fibres encrusted with the original 
wood lignins. This method has permitted 
the development of two products which are 
conquering the market in a surprising way. 
The first of these is Masonite insulating 
board, of great tensile strength in which by 
means of compression at a high temperature 
the wood lignins are made to serve as a 
binder to reweld the fibres in a compact 
mass. The process gives this board a com- 
pact surface on either side while preserving 
its original great insulating qualities in the 
central mass. The second product is an ex- 
tremely hard and durable board, Presdwood, 
manufactured in essentially the same manner 
as the insulating board but which by varia- 
tion in temperature and pressure as it passes 
through the hydraulic presses is reduced to 
an article of flint-like qualities, making it 
adaptable to a great number of important 
industrial uses. 

The officers of the Mason Fibre Co. are 
S. B. Bissell, president; W. H. Mason, vice 
president and general manager; Ben Alexan- 
der, vice presdent; Aytch P. Woodson, sec- 
retary, and Brown Katzenbach, treasurer. 
In addition to these, the directorate includes 
Charles Green, president of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; M. P. McCul- 
lough, A. J. Glassow, and D. C. Everest, a 
commanding figure in the paper industry 
and secretary-general manager of the Mar- 
athon Paper Mills Co., in which, together 
with several other leading paper manufactur- 
ing corporations, the Wausau Group is 
largely interested. R. G. Wallace is general 
sales manager for the Mason concern, in 
charge of the sales office at Chicago. 

Mr. Katzenbach, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a certified public accountant at Wau- 
sau, one of the foremost in his profession 
and in charge of the accounting problems of 
all the Wausau Group industries. 

The Wausau Group in March, 1926, suf- 
fered a very real loss through the death of 
that distinguished lumberman and great or- 
ganizer Walter Alexander, who from the 
earliest days had been intimately associated 
with the Yawkeys and Bissells and the rest 
in practically all their enterprises and whose 
vision, strong influence and energetic labors 
had much to do with the upbuilding of the 
Group to its present dominance. Fortunately 
for the Group, the Alexander spirit still lives 
in the persons of his three capable sons— 
Walter D., prominent retailer at Normal, 
Iil.; and Judd and Ben Alexander of Wau- 
sau—who have aggressively taken up the 
work where their father left off and are to- 
day filling the prominent place in the or- 
ganization he formerly occupied. 

A new member of the Group made his 
entrance into the organization during the first 
months of 1927—W. H. Bissell, jr., youngest 
son of W. H. Bissell. Another young man 


who plans to identify himself with the busi- 
ness shortly is Tom A. Yawkey, son of 
W. H. Yawkey ‘and nephew of Cyrus C. 


Mr. Yawkey graduated from Yale two years 
ago and has since been engaged in business 
in New York City. Both of these young 
men are eminently qualified by inheritance 
and intellectual attainments to follow in the 
footsteps of their notable fathers and kins- 
men and will without doubt become leading 
personages in the subsequent history of the 
Wausau Group. 

The Wausau Group is the monumental 
product of great minds and _ masterful men, 
but it could not have reached its present 
apex of efficiency and success had not these 
men had an uncanny knack for discovering 
latent talent and developing it into execy- 
tives of highest order, and for seeking out 
the brilliant and versatile and associating 
them with their various enterprises. The 
younger generation in the Wausau Group 
represents the pick of lumberdom, with a 
gift for codrdination and a will to cooperate, 
and the Wausau Group is an_ institution 
whose future might well outshine its glori- 
ous past. 


Prussian Forester’s Experiences 


Irnaca, N. Y., July 5—A. B. Recknagel, of 
the Cornell Forest School, has received an in- 
teresting letter from Dr. J. A. von Monroy, 
who was a Rockefeller Foundation student at 
Cornell from February to November, 1926, and 
who left in November last for Berlin via the 
Orient and Russia. Dr. von Monroy is a 
graduate of the Prussian Forest School and 
did advanced work in forestry while at Cor- 
nell. This letter, extracts of which are given 
below, tells of some of his interesting experi- 
ences : 


Having just returned to my home, I want to write 
some of my many impressions since leaving Cornell. 

First regarding Japan: I visited the forest experi- 
ment station near Tokio and also the Universities of 
Tokio, Kioto and Fukuoka. I saw the virgin forest 
of Cryptomeria and Japanese larch. Everywhere in 
Japan I was received most affably. Most of the for- 
esters spoke German and the majority were well 
acquainted with the U. S. A. I got a good im- 
pression of Japanese forestry and of its original 
accomplishments. 

Arrived at Shanghai in the midst of the revolution. 
I was unable to see as much as I had hoped. Never- 
theless at Nanking Professor Lowdermilk showed me 
much of interest, especially his meteorological studies, 
which showed what an almost unbelievable influence 
deforestation has had on the climate of China. 

At Peking all forestry activities have ceased due to 
the disturbed political conditions. I had an interest- 
ing excursion in Manchuria, which continued into east- 
ern Siberia and I am convinced that the forests of 
Siberia will never offer strong competition for Ameri- 
can wood, but will be confined always to the export 
of special material. 

The most important woods of Manchuria and south- 
ern Siberia are the hardwoods, particularly oak and 
walnut. These woods are used for veneer. As you go 
farther north you come into increasing areas of a 
five-needled pine (P. coreensis) which strongly re- 
sembles the American white pine and is perhaps in- 
termediate in quality of wood between the eastern 
and western white pine. In the region of Amur one 
finds pure stands of this species. Farther north it 
yields to larch and fir. 

There is no chance that these woods will offer 
competition to Douglas fir. They are quite different 
technically and can only be used as a possible substi- 
tute for the diminishing quantities of white pine. 
At present the price is 25 percent higher than that of 
Douglas fir. 

I visited the various Russian forest experiment sta- 
tions. At Vladivostock is found the chief eastern 
experiment stations. One is at Omsk; but the central 
station for European Russia is in Leningrad, at 
Lesnoy Institute. 

I was informed that about 30 percent of the future 
export of Russian timber will come from Siberia; 
70 percent from northern Russia, particularly via 
Archangel, and only a small percent from western 
Siberia. It is evident, therefore, that the export 
question of Russian wood is different from what is 
commonly assumed. 

I am spending the ensuing months in working over 
the voluminous material I have gathered. I have 
been asked to take the responsibility for a committee 
similar to the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, which will be supported partly by the state and 
partly by private forestry organizations. The object 
of this is the rationalizing of the entire wood industry 
in Germany. 

I am also giving occasional lectures at Eberswalde 
and have been asked to continue these. 
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Small Mill Operators Discuss 
Organization Plans 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

Sureverort, La., July 6—At a meeting of 
sawmill operators held here today, at which 
A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy-Byrnes, Peavy- 
Moore and Peavy-Wilson Lumber companies, 
was the principal speaker, preliminary steps 
were taken for the organization of the smaller 
capacity sawmills of east Texas, south Arkan- 
sas and north Louisiana. Plans for the asso- 
ciation are to be formulated by a special com- 
mittee appointed at today’s meeting, consisting 
of Edwin Winlock, Ruston, La.; J. F. 
Harrison, Arcadia, La.; C. B. Walker, Taylor, 
La., and J. M. Lagrone, Colfax, La. The com- 
mittee was named following Mr. Peavy's 
address and an informal discussion. W. A. 
Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lumber 
Co. and head of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s 
Club, who, by invitation of the chairman, sum- 
marized the discussion, made the suggestion 
for the appointment of the committee, whose 
proposed plan of action will be submitted to a 
vote by mail to the smaller units in the desig- 
nated territory. The vote being favorable. 
as anticipated, the committee then will call 
another meeting of the millmen as soon as 
its plans have been mapped out, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the association. 

About thirty lumber mill units were rep- 
resented at today’s meeting, which was held 
in the Youree Hotel and culminated with a 
luncheon served in the roof garden. J. M. 
Lagrone was chosen chairman. The meeting 
was called by K. M. Gaiennie, of the Doyline 





Lumberman Telecode Wanted 


Requests have been received for sev- 
eral copies of the “American Lumber- 
man Telecode,” and as the book is out 
of print readers who may have a copy 
they are not using are requested to send 
it in to this office. For each copy re- 
ceived that is in goud condition, with no 
missing pages, $2.50 is offered. Send 
your copy at once to the AMERICAN 
LumperMaNn, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 











Lumber Co., Shreveport, for the purpose of 
discussing problems that - beset the millmen, 
especially those operating the smaller capacity 
mills, 

Stresses Needs of the Industry 


During the discussion, the need of an or- 
ganization of the smaller units in this territory 
was made plain. Mr. Peavy, former president 
of the Southern Pine Association, gave the 
millmen much valuable information and many 
useful suggestions. He spoke extemporane- 
ously and from actual experience, covering a 
period dating back to his boyhood days, and 
by which he gained intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry from felling trees to placing 
the finished products on the markets of the 
world. 

Mr. Peavy pointed out the requirements of 
a steady lumber market. In proportion to the 
population’s increase, the demand for lumber, 
he said, has decreased, and at the same time 
the demand for other building materials has 
increased. He urged the millmen to manu- 
facture no more lumber than is immediately 
demanded. “Let the demand always be a few 
laps ahead of the supply,” he suggested. He 
told of the advantage of a comprehensive ad- 
vertising campaign such as the Southern Pine 
Association has inaugurated. “Our reason 
teaches that the demand must increase,” he 


said, “or the supply must decrease, if the small 
manufacturer is to survive. Indeed, the small 
millman and the large manufacturer are in the 
same boat. Then why continue to manufacture 
yard stock and prolong the depression in the 
market price of that commodity.” 

Mr. Peavy also mentioned as a thing the 
industry needs the remedy of furnishing what 
the trade wants. He referred to the recent 
change ir requirements for car building and 
declared that his mills were successfully 
handling new and unfamiliar items, such as 
2x6- and 2x8-inch B&better car material. He 
also declared that they are filling more spe- 
cial orders than previously, and this helps to 
reduce the overplus of yard stock, on which 
the price has gone to an unsatisfactory basis. 
Declaring that codperation is needed in all 
branches of the industry, Mr. Peavy said there 
were several avenues of codperation open to 
the smaller units of manufacturers. He said 
there was no limit to the size of a mill that 
may join the Southern Pine Association, which, 
he pointed out, provides many benefits, includ- 
ing advertising, inspection service and infor- 
mation. 

Value of Statistical Work 


He referred to the statistical work of the 
several district associations of manufacturers, 
which, he said, had been adjudged entirely 
legal, but that while an association could re- 
port what had been done in the way of sales, 
it could not say what would be done in the 
future, as that was entirely outside of its 
province. This local activity, he said, was done 
at very low cost, the statistics of sales being 
compiled and sent out to the reporting mem- 
bers at a cost of only 1 cent a thousand feet. 
It was amusing, he stated, to see the extremely 
wide range of prices on lumber sold, which in 
many cases on the same grade and kind of 
pine, shortleaf or longleaf, varied as much as 
$5 to $7 a thousand on items of common lum- 
ber. 

Mr. Peavy expressed the belief that codpera- 
tion would remedy many of the difficulties of 
the smaller millmen, just as it had in the case 
of the larger units, and offered the services 
of qualified inspectors who were capable of 
instructing the smaller units with reference to 
grades, if some sort of arrangement could be 
devised to pay for the service. He had fre- 
quently found that some of the larger mills 
were making certain grades as much as 35 
percent better than the inspection called for, 
which was economic waste. He referred to 
the recent report of a large cooperative sell- 
ing organization among the fir mills of the 
Northwest, and stated that such an organiza- 
tion was lawful, provided it did not include 
more than 50 percent of the output of fir, and 
he believed it would enable the mills thus co- 
Operating to market their output to better ad- 
vantage, as well as gage the requirements of 
the trade more closely to the volume of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Peavy related many instances in which 
the lumber industry had been enabled to in- 
crease demand by advertising campaigns, and 
that when such methods had been abandoned 
after relief had been secured, the lapse of that 
portion of the industry was worse than ever. 


THE TOTAL export of all unmanufactured 
wood from the Dominion of Canada in 1926 
had a value of $110,313,151 as compared with 
$116,801,970 in 1925, and’ $111,932,680 in 1924. 
The largest item in this export was planks and 
boards, with a value of $62,436,241. Pulpwood 
was exported to the value of $13,986,034; lath 
$9,796,873; shingles $8,863,790; logs $4,814,783; 
square timber $2,550,014; railway ties $1,035,- 
430; and spoolwood ‘$606,299. 
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Height 5%”’, length 104”, 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful .metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HarDWvooD Co 

NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 

Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
7-9-27 















Planning a 
New Mill? 


Whether it is an entirely new plant 
or just an addition, let our engineers 
help you plan and build economically. 
Thiry-seven years’ experience is back 
of our guarantee of satisfaction. 

This sawmill plant was erected un- 
der our supervision :— 


La. Central Lbr. Co., Clarks, La. 


Write for data on our service. 


“THRALLESH EA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
vour credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
































511 Lecust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
| St. Louis; Me. Chicago. Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. rare 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Custon all clases of 
Ocean Freight  slitcount dais 
Brokers for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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EIDEL at St. Louis has a com- 

plete stock of Douglas Fir lum- 
ber manufactured by the best mills 
in the northwest in yard and shed. 
We can load out Douglas Fir items 
in mixed cars, L.C. L. or in carload. 


Local lot shipments a specialty. 
Twenty-seven R.R.’s to ship over. 
Delivery to any point within 600 
miles in 48 hours. 


If it’s used in building, we sell it. 


LU C1 BER 
St. Louis, 











Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new éduca- 
tional book on wood— 


TOUER 
Wood? 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ‘““Touch Wood!” 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 




















What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 12—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Postponed meeting. 


July 13-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Sum- 
mer meeting. 


July 16—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 


July 21-22—Virginia State Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Merchants’ Association, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Semiannual meeting. 


July 21-22—Plywood Cost Club, Hotel Elmwood, 
New London, Wis. 


July 22—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Farragut Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Vacation meeting, 


July 27—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash, Semiannual. 


July 28-30—Millwork Institute of California, Pacific 
Coast Club, Long Beach, Calif. Tri-annual 
conference, 


July 29—Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf Tourna- 
ment, Tacoma Country & Golf Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 


July 29—Organization Meeting of Northern Kansas 
ane oer Nebraska retail dealers, Marys- 
ville, Kan. 


Aug. 3— National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, San Francisco, Calif. Mid-summer meet- 
ing board of directors. 


Aug. 22-28—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. An- 
nual. 


Sept. 14—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago. Semiannual, 


Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


New Date for Appalachian Club 


Cincinnati, Ox10, July 5.—The much post- 
poned meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club has now finally been set for Knoxville, 
Tenn., on July 12. Secretary C. M. Morford 
says the meeting surely will be held on this 
date. However, the inspection of the mills of 
the Emory River Lumber Co.’s plant at Lanc- 
ing, Tenn., which was to be held July 11, has 
been called off because of the absence of J 
S. Walker on that date. W. M. Ritter, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., is to make the prin- 
cipal address at the Knoxville meeting. He 
will speak on the present lumber situation. 
The remainder of the meeting is to be de- 
voted to a discussion of the association’s affairs 
that have accumulated over the two months 
in which no meetings have been held. M. W. 
Stark, Columbus, Ohio, president, will pre- 
side at the meeting. About seventy-five mem- 
bers are expected to attend. A party of fifteen 
from Cincinnati will leave here the night of 
July 11. 


Western Pine Semi-Annual Date 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 2.—It was announced 
here today from the offices of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association that the next semi- 
annual meeting will be held in Spokane, Wash., 
at the Davenport Hotel, on July 27, when a 
large attendance is expected. The pine busi- 
ness is* reported fair, but production and vol- 
ume of business are both relatively light. 


National Retailers’ Convention 


The major points of the business program 
that will be carried out at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held during the week of Aug. 
22 at Tacoma, Wash., have been agreed upon 
and are subjects in which the greater number 
of retail lumber dealers throughout the country 
are interested. Among those which will be dis- 
cussed are the new business conditions in 1927; 
maximum retail yard distribution and need of 
better and more aggressive merchandising 
methods; opportunities afforded by the Na- 
tional lumber trade extension campaign for 
bigger and better business and a discussion 
by dealers who have recouped their business by 
developing, remodeling and other new business. 

A Tacoma convention committee consisting 
of J. G. Dickson, president; J. G. Newbegin, 


secretary, and John Dower, chairman of the 
general arrangements committee, all of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club, has been actively 
at work, preparing an interesting program of 
education and entertainment for the visitors, 

The delegates will arrive on Monday, Aug. 
22, and in addition to visiting local mill plants 
they will be tendered dinners, dances and thea- 
ter parties, with a special program for the 
ladies and children. Scenic points of interest 
in the vicinity will be visited and on Satur- 
day, Aug. 22, the visitors will be taken to a 
woods operation of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. Pe SS SS EEE EE 


Plywood Cost Club Meeting 


Announcement is made by M. Wulpi, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Plywood Cost Club, that 
the organization will meet July 21-22 at the 
Hotel Elmwood in New London, Wis. The 
meeting will be called to order by Chairman 
W. M. Fox, and after the reports of the vari- 
ous officers have been read and recommenda- 
tions made, the delegates will visit the plant of 
the American Plywood Corporation and that of 
the Borden Co., after which there will be dis- 
cussion on the observations made. Thursday 
afternoon will be devoted to a motor trip to 
the Chain-o’-Lakes. The Friday session will 
be devoted to various phases of cost work, led 
by T. K. Pierce, V. C. Schmidt, C. W. Mooney 
and W. M. Fox, followed by papers read by 
G. R. Thompson, E. Case, Russell Valone, H. 
J. Usadel, and M. C. Wilkinson. This will be 
followed by a roundtable discussion on repair 
work and general topics. 


National Exporters’ Semi-Annual 


Battrmore, Mp., July 5.—It has been de- 
cided to hold the next semiannual meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, on Sept. 14, this 
being the day before the annual gathering of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
The date named was chosen so as to make it 
convenient for members who are also affiliated 
with the larger body to attend the deliberations 
of both. The sessions are being looked for- 
ward to with exceptional interest because of 
the various vital problems impending in the 
domestic as well as the foreign trades. 


Virginia Retailers to Meet 


RicHMonpD, Va., July 5.—The semiannual 
convention of the Virginia State Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Merchants’ Association 
will be held at Virginia Beach on July 21 and 
22. Approximately three hundred wholesalers, 
retailers and manufacturers of lumber in Vir- 
ginia are expected to attend the meetings. 

Among leading lumber authorities who will 
come from out of the State to address the 
convention are: L. R. Putman, merchandis- 
ing counsel for the Southern Pine Association, 
Chicago; Frank A. Brooks, of Greensboro, 
N. C.: William Petrie, general manager the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., of Tacksonville; and 
H. E. Everley, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co.’s research department, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tennessee Dealers’ Vacation Meeting 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 5.—The Tennes- 
see Retail Lumber & Millwork Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that it will hold a “vaca- 
tion” meeting on July 22 at the Farragut Ho- 
tel in Knoxville. 

President W. H. Picklesimer, of Knoxville, 
who was recently appointed a member of the 
special tax committee of the National associa- 
tion, will act as toastmaster and also tell of 
some of the activities of the tax committee. 
W. A. Cockrum will welcome the visitors to 
Knoxville and tell some of his experiences 1 
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operating a large retail yard in eastern Ten- 


nessee. W. Paddock, special retail repre- 
sentative for the Southern Pine Association, 
will tell the Tennesseeans something about the 
benefits of codperation between manufacturers 
and retailers. C. L. Marshall, of Johnson 
City, vice president for eastern Tennessee 
will tell of the latest developments in 
attempting to secure a reduction of the cor- 
poration income tax. J. E. Brading will open 
4 discussion on selling cement at a profit. 
Richard Norvell, former president of the 
Tennessee association, will tell of the success- 
ful club that has been formed at Nashville 
and of its coéperation advantages. 


Baton Rouge Dealers Organize 


New Orteans, La., July 5.—Organization of 
the Baton Rouge Retail Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association was effected at a meeting 
held in Baton Rouge, La., on June 23 last, 
with a membership of fourteen dealers and the 
following officers: . 

President—R. J. Abbott, of the Darling Lumber Co. 

Vice president—W. P. Connell, of the Baton Rouge 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary—J. T. Exsterstein, of Landry Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. 

Treasurer—J. Y. Dyer, of the Dougherty Hardware 


The new organization will be affiliated with 
the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 





Western Carolinians in Annual 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., July 2—The theme of the 
discussions at the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
which was held here on June 24 at the Battery 
Park Hotel, was that the lumber business is 
largely responsible for the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed in North Carolina and particularly in 
the western part of the State. 

Secretary H. B. Kyles, of Ashville, in his 
report, gave a review of the accomplishments 
of the association during the last year, empha- 
sizing the purpose for which the association 
was formed. This is to promote the welfare 
and interests of the lumber and timber forest 
products industry in western North Carolina 
and vicinity. The membership is made up of 
band mill and larger manufacturers of lumber, 
as well as wholesalers, planing mill men and 
other users of lumber. 

Officers for the new year were elected as 
follows : 

President—E. A. Gaskill, Suncrest Lumber Co., 
Waynesville, N. C. 


Vice president—J. S. Silversteen, Gloucester Lum- 
ber Co., Rosman, 


Treasurer—J. W. Rutherford, of John W. Ruther- 
ford, Ashville, N. C. 


Secretary—H. B. Kyles, Asheville, N. C. 


Following completion of the business session, 
a banquet was held in the wisteria room of the 
hotel and a number of prominent visitors were 
introduced, each of whom made brief re- 
sponses, including C. B. Harman, secretary 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga.; J. B. Wand, 
treasurer Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla.; Joseph Keys, Keys- 
Walker Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis 
Carr, president of the Southwest Lumber Co., 
Alamogorda, N. M., and of the Carr Lumber 
Co., Pisgah Forest, N. C.; and H. R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Wand urged the lumbermen to exercise 
caution in operating their business at the pres- 
ent time and declared that while the Carolinians 
were to be congratulated on the good business 
they enjoyed, this was not true ofpsother sec- 
tions of the country; that there have been 
over-production of lumber and other things 
and as a result business in general had slowed 
down considerably. 

Mr. Isherwood declared that while conditions 
in the lumber business could be greatly im- 
proved, “the industry has been on a spree and 
is now sobering up,” though the Carolina sec- 
tion was one of the - he had seen in three 
months which indicated activity. Mr. Isher- 


wood mentioned the work that Hoo-Hoo is 
doing to promote the interests and welfare of 
the lumbermen. 


Stresses Importance of Fair Profit 


BattimoreE, Mp., July 5.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Tri-State unit, Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association, reported in the July 2 
issue of AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, Bruce H. 
Helfrich, of George Helfrich & Sons, Balti- 
more, spoke on “Retail Sales Management,” 
during which talk ke brought out these 
thoughts : . 


Ask only a fair profit and do not sell without it. 
Know your own costs and base the selling price on 
this foundation. Keep constantly before you the rea- 
son for being in business, which is, as I see it, that 
at the end of the year there must be left over, after 
all expenses are deducted, including a good salary 
for the management, as well as satisfactory pay for 
employees, a sum of money which shall be sufficient 
to make the lumber business an occupation worth 
while being engaged in. Display your goods, and 
change your displays frequently. Keep your place 
clean and ship-shape. Of the greatest importance is 
the realization of the fact that a sale is not com- 
plete till fully paid for. Know all of the values of 


every article in your business and tell your customer | 


what he is getting for the money you are asking; in 
other words, sell merchandise and not price. Pass 
lightly by efforts of a customer to get into a price 
argument against a competitor. Tactfully sidestep any 
such move by taking up some item of your list and 
explaining its particular value, at the same time sug- 
gesting that it keeps you busy remaining in touch 
with your own goods and that you are not familiar 
with what your competitor furnishes for the price he 
quotes. 

_Mr. Helfrich talked further along these 
lines, emphasizing the need for a retailer to 
keep a comprehensive grasp on the details of 
his business and stressing the value of the service 
he supplies and the quality of the goods fur- 
nished. He counseled against cut-throat meth- 
ods at any stage, and advised observance of a 
friendly attitude, which, he said, would prove 
a more helpful policy than deprecatory remarks 
about business rivals. 


Lumbermen in Drainage Association 


Mempuis, TENN., July 5.—Lumbermen in 
the southern hardwood producing territory are 
keenly interested in plans of the newly organ- 
ized National Drainage Association, conceived 
and organized here. Its purpose is “to secure 
tax relief for drainage and reclamation dis- 
tricts through national and State legislation.” 
In a word, the National Drainage Association 
expects to go to Congress with a plea for some 
such Federal aid, perhaps in the form of an 
advance of credit, or a loan, such as is given 
the arid portions of western States. The intent 
will be to finance and refinance drainage oper- 
ations on a basis-of cheap money for a longer 
period of years, thereby enabling a reduction 
of the heavy taxes on lands where drainage is 
required. 

The organization and its plans are of especial 
interest to lumbermen because lumbermen own 
millions of acres of virgin and cut-over tim- 
ber lands in drainage districts throughout the 
entire lower Mississippi Valley, and the total 
of taxes paid each year is a staggering sum. 
Lumbermen have had a prominent part in the 
formation of the organization and will partici- 
pate actively in the carrying out its objects. 

W. H. Dick, one of the pioneer lumbermen 
of this region, of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., 
was elected president and will devote most of 
his time to the new organization. J. H. Him- 
melberger, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., of the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., long in 
the hardwood business, was named State vice 
president for Missouri. W. R. Satterfield, 
president of the Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
ciation and head of southern operations of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., was selected for 
the Arkansas vice presidency. The Louisiana 
vice president is yet to be named, the election 
being postponed because of flood conditions in 
that State which have prevented a get-together 
of the Louisiana contingent. L. H. Gaines, 
of Bolivar County, Mississippi, is the Missis- 
sippi vice president. 

In addition to the State vice presidents, Judge 
James A. Finch, of New Madrid, Mo., was 
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elected first vice president; R. E. Lee Wilson, 
widely known capitalist, planter and lumber- 
man, of Wilson, Ark., second vice president 
and Chriss E. Collins, secretary of the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association, treasurer, serv- 
ing also as temporary secretary. 

The association has taken offices in the 
Bank of Commerce Building here and is al- 
ready functioning, planning to be ready with a 
bill to be introduced at the coming December 
session of Congress. 


Spans for Joists and Rafters 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 5.—A third reprint 
of the standard tables of “Maximum Spans 
for Joists and Rafters” has just been issued 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as Vol. IV, Chapter 4 in the “Lumber 
and Its Utilization” series. 

The information in this chapter is based on 
American Lumber Standard sizes and grades 
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and is assembled for the convenience of build- 
ing officials, architects, engineers, contractors, 
builders and those who are concerned with the 
use of lumber in buildings. Copies may be 
obtained free from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Features of Waste Prevention Contest 


WasuHincton, D. C., July 5.—In making 
announcement today of its annual $2,000 Waste 
Prevention Contest, the National - Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association advises that it will 
offer ten cash prizes this year instead of nine, 
as has been the case in the past. The contest, 
the primary objective of which is to encour- 
age increased efficiency in logging and milling 
and to develop ideas which will result in waste 
prevention, definitely limits participation to 
persons employed or engaged in, or connected 
with, the manufacture of lumber and other 
sawmill products from stump to finished 
lumber, and those in the employ of timber land 
owners. 

Another new feature of the 1927-28 contest 
is that devices, pieces of equipment, methods, 
operations, processes, ideas or schemes that are 
now on the market as commercial articles or 
enterprises, whether patented or not, or which 
may be serving as a secondary source of in- 
come or “sideline” of men regularly employed 
in the lumber manufacturing industry, will not 
be considered by the committee in charge as 
eligible for entry or for competition in prize 
award. This does not mean that patented en- 
tries will not be accepted, but it does signify 


‘that this contest is conducted for employees 


who through their interest in their daily tasks 
and their ingenuity and initiative willingly de- 
velop new or original, and practical devices 
and methods for preventing waste of materiai, 
turning more material into salable lumber, or 
lightening their individual tasks for their own 
welfare and that of, their employer without 
thought of great personal monetary gain. And 
for the first time new and unusually meri- 
torious “safety” devices will be accepted by the 
contest committee for consideration. 

The $2,000 to be awarded, is divided into 
prizes as follows: First, $750; second, $500: 
third, $250; three each of $100; four each of 
$50. 

Following a plan adopted for the first time 
last year, a number of subscribing associations 
of lumber manufacturers to the National 
Association will again conduct contests of their 
own in which reasonable cash prizes will be 
awarded. An entry submitted in a regional 
contest automatically hecomes an entry in the 
National contest and vice versa, and this single 
entry has a chance to win a prize in both. 

While the National contest does not close 
until March 1, 1928, prospective contestants 
are urged to make preliminary entry at least 
of their devices, pieces of equipment, methods 
etc. with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or their own regional associa- 
tion, at the earliest possible date. 


Easterners Headed for Coast 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 5.—From returns 
that continue to come in to the headquarters of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, it is certain that there will be a large 
party of eastern lumbermen on the “Joy Train” 
to the West Coast in August. Prominent deal- 
ers who are boosting for this trip to Tacoma, 
Wash., where the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is to 
be held, include U. M. Carleton, Dix Lumber 
Co., North Cambridge, Mass.; John C. Barry, 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn.; 
Charles G. Haeberle, Haeberle Lumber Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Benjamin Downing, 
Downing Bros., Locust Valley, N. Y.; G. B. 
Johnson, Hutton-Johnson Co. (Inc.), Nanuet, 
N. Y., and H. A. Hellyer, Tenafly Lumber & 
Supply Co., Tenafly, N. J. The offices of the 
Northeastern association in Rochester are kept 
busy answering inquiries and booking reserva- 
tions for this train. 








HOO-HOO DOINGS | 





Concatenate in Grove of Pines 


Westwoop, Cauir., July 2.—Burney Falls 
was the scene last Saturday and Sunday of a 
gathering of 350 lumbermen and their families, 
from all over the northern part of the State, 
the principal occasion for this assemblage be- 
ing a concatenation held by the northern Cali- 
fornia members of Hoo-Hoo, under the direc- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 38 of Westwood. 
This unique concatenation was held in a clear 
space in a grove of pines, where twenty-six 
kittens were suitably inducted into the order. 
Parson Peter A. Simpkin, the Supreme Chap- 
plain of Hoo-Hoo, made a special trip from 
Spokane for this event, and conducted the cere- 
monies. Preceding the concatenation, every 
one present participated in a big barbecue, and 
following the concat, a dance was held in Bur- 
ney. Hoo-Hoo members from San Francisco, 
Oakland, McCloud, Hilt, Alturas, Susanville, 
Twain, Quincy and Westwood were present at 
the concatenation. The committee that ar- 
ranged this successful event was composed of 
Jewel E. Lowe, president Westwood Club; 
Walter Johns, Westwood; William Graf and 
Arthur Lund, of Susanville, and J. A. Shere, 
secretary of the Westwood Club. 


Idaho Hoo-Hoo Alert 

Lewiston, IpAHo, July 2.—That Lewiston 
Hoo-Hoo are taking an active interest in pro- 
moting that order in this section is indicated 
in the splendid concatenation held here last 
week, under the direction of the Lewis-Clark 
Hoo-Hoo Club, of which I. G. Kjosness, of the 
Madison Lumber Co., is president, and C. S. 
Richardson, of the Troy Lumber Co., secre- 
tary. At this concatenation, nineteen candidates 
were initiated, the work being put on under 
the direction of Roy C. Meyer, of Spokane, 
Vicegerent Snark, thirty-five Spokane mem- 
bers being present. The initiation was pre- 
ceded by a banquet, which was attended by the 
wives and friends of the members and candi- 
dates. I. G. Kjosness presided as toastmaster, 
and toasts were responded to by Roy C. Meyer, 
A. Granthum, of Coeur d’Alene, and James 
Brown, of Spokane, the latter being a member 
of the Supreme Nine. The Spokane delegation 
remained in Lewiston until the following day 
and then were guests of officials of the Clear- 
water Timber Co., in an inspection of the 
Lewiston mill. 


News from Headquarters 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 5.—The appointment 
of H. F. Root, of Bonner, as Vicegerent Snark 
for southern Montana and the extension of 
the jurisdiction of Phil W. Pratt, State Lum- 
her Co., Columbia Falls, Vicegerent for the 
western district, to include northern Montana 
was announced at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here 
today. 

Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo, returned today from a motor trip to 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. He 
made several stops on his way home, sitting in 
at a dinner of twenty-five dealers at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., which had heen arranged by Billy 
Combs, of the Combs Lumber Co., Vicegerent 
Snark for eastern Kentucky. After Mr. Isher- 
wood had explained the purposes of the order, 
it was agreed that a concatenation will be held 
later. P. H. Nunnelley, of Georgetown, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was at the dinner. At Knoxville, 
Tenn., Mr. Isherwood conferred with Viceger- 
ent Snarke Malcolm Miller and H 
Picklesimer. vice president of the Riverside 
Tumber & Millwork Co., end nresident of the 
Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork Dealers’ 
Association. It was agreed to stage a con- 
catenation in connection with the vacation 
meeting of the association. At Cincinnati’. 
Ohio. Mr. Isherwood and Harry Hollowell, 
of Hollowell & Co., Vicegerent Snark, con- 
ferred on plans for a concatenation there early 
in August. 
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God Has Made No Boundaries 


Down among the cedar swamps or up among 
the pines, 

God has never marked the world with any 
certain lines, 

Never said, “Here beauty stops, here splendor 
mustn’t go,” 

There is beauty in the grass and splendor in 
the snow. 

God has made no boundaries where Nature 
mustn’t tread, 

Any place you ever go, there’s something still 
ahead, 

Maybe it’s a noble crag or roses in a vale, 

But there’s beauty on the heights and beauty 
in the dale. 


Up among the swaying pines or where the 
cedars dream, 

There is beauty everywhere, the mountain or 
the stream, 

And among the hearts of men I think it must 


be so, 

There is splendor in the high and splendor in 
the low. 

Men may call the rich the rich and call the - 
poor the poor, 

God puts moss upon the hill and roses on the 
moor. 


God has made no boundaries, so why should 
men draw lines 

Down among the cedar swamps or up among 
the pines? 


We See b’ the Papers 


"Europe seems to be as hard to land on as 
Gene Tunney. 

Commander Byrd certainly had a hard time 
seeing Europe. 

They have named a creek after Mr. Cool- 
idge, but no babbling brooks. 

A weather prophet may not be right in the 
morning, but he will be by night. 

After his fog experience, Commander Byrd 
ought to be able to make London. 

America likes to win championships, and 
where there’s a Wills there’s a way. 

_ You would think that the only time the 
farmer had troubles was just before election. 

The battleship West Virginia won the gun- 
nery trophy. Where were the Chicago boys? 

We imagine that not all of the fishing that 
Mr. Coolidge is doing in the west is for 
fish. 

Knee deep in June is all right, but what 
the farmers-would like to see is corn head 
high. 

_The time is coming when, if a plane ar- 
rives from America, the French won't even 
look up. 

Horses in Panama now wear tail-lights, and 
there is no denying that pedestrians are com- 
ing to it. 

Commander Byrd took a radio with him, 
and we wish he had also taken a few of our 
radio announcers. 

We suspect that the leaving time of our trans- 
atlantic passenger planes will be the psycho- 
logical moment. 

Bumpers are to be made all the same height, 
so drivers will be able to hit us in the same 
place every time. 

As we understand it, what Mr. Coolidge 
went west for was to avoid a heated term and 
achieve a third one. 

_Commander Byrd is going to fly to the 
South Pole, probably because he knows there 
will be no reception. 

Chicago’s population is estimated at 4,464,900. 
toth Chicago’s population and depopulation 
seem to be steadily increasing. 

_ The automobile is becoming so popular that 
it seems likely that before long horses and 


legs will be used only for exhibition pur- 
poses. 


Market writers keep talking about the visible 
supply of wheat, when what is worrying a lot 
of men is the visible supply of corn. 


The Americans gave Great Britain until 
July 4 to think over their disarmament pro- 
posals, which is not a nice day for the British 
to think anything over. 


Between Trains 


Marion, Inp.—The Indiana Laundry Own- 
ers convenched here today, and we wish our 
readers could have met with us. They would 
have learned a lot about the laundry business, 
and maybe something about the lumber busi- 
ness. One laundryman said to us, “You would 
be astonished to see how many Pullman towels 
and hotel towels come to us in the family 
laundry.” “But that’s stealing!” we said. “I 
know it,” replied the owner, “but you’d be sur- 
prised to see the people who do it.” 

Then we remembered that there are a lot 
of people in this country who think they are 
privileged to say which laws are right and 
which are wrong, which they will obey and 
which they won’t, and if a man wants to take 
a drink or a towel, that’s his business, and no- 
body should interfere with him. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—The Parkersburg 
Board of Commerce had only 500 members, 
which certainly isn’t enough for a city of 
30,000 people, so they started out to make it 
1,000, which is more like it. They started 
with a big dinner in the Masonic temple to- 
night which busted all local records for such 
an occasion, and then tomorrow 150 men will 
start out and round up the missing 500. 

In our own well-chosen remarks we ex- 
pressed the belief that the man who doesn’t 
support his Chamber of Commerce ought to 
be locked up just the same as the man who 
doesn’t support his wife. It’s pretty bad to 
leave your wife on the town, but it is just as 
bad to live on the town yourself. 

We will gamble that Parkersburg gets the 
thousand members. By the way, Parkersburg 
last year landed a $6,000,000 artificial silk plant 
because the Board of Commerce, and particu- 
larly the Board of Commerce secretary, was 
on the job. = ties ee 


Soph Must Have Been a Bowler 


A wise player ought to accept his throws and 
score. them, not bewail his luck.—Sophocles, 


Where Are We Going? 


We see them on a summer’s night, 
And always on the little street: 
Women in dresses cool and white, 
Who do not seem to mind the heat; 
And there are men who find it sweet 
To sit here with their womenfolk, 
Though simple gossip they repeat, 
And pipes are all they have to smoke. 


We see them as we pass them by, 
The porches rather plain affairs. 
The roofs are never very high, 
And rather narrow yards are theirs. 
Besides the little streets and squares 
We see them as we hurry through, 
And every one among them stares, 
And wonders where we're going to. 


Where are we going, what to find? 
They wonder as we speed away; 
And ‘yet tonight in my own mind 
I wonder quite as much as they. 
We do not seem so very gay, 
Though they have less and we have more. 
We're growing weary, growing gray— 
I wonder what we're seeking for? 











Oak Flooring 


It’ll Pay You 
to Sell 


Meadow River Oak Flooring is 
made from the finest West Vir- 
ginia Oak—the cream of the Oak 
in the Appalachian district. 


It’s a quality Oak Flooring that 
satisfies customers and wins their 
permanent good will. 


Sell Meadow River Oak Flooring 
and let its soft texture, close grain 
and attractive appearance when fin- 
ished help you win flooring sales. 


May we hear from you? 


THE MEADow River LUMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW RIVER 
—OAK FLOORING 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Sidi 
Oak, Chestnut, Birch, Poplar and Bassw 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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Longleaf Lumber 
of Real Merit 


We do not believe you can find bet- 
ter lumber than we are producing 
from our new tract of virgin long- 
leaf timber in our modernized mill. 
When you want dense grain, even 
quality, precisely manufactured 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


order from us. Its good appearance 
attracts buyers on sight and close 
inspection convinces the most criti- 
, cal that it is a good buy. Let us mix 
a car for you, including some of our 
famous 


“Larite Flooring” 


You’ll always be glad you gave 
our stock a trial. 


Carter-Kelley 


Lumber Co. 


Manning, - Texas 


























Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
































[DAVENPORT | 
HOTEL Headquarters for 


Lumbermen of 
Spokane, jo Northwest 


Reasonable Rates 


Informal 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 


Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
L Ventiiction 
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Southern Woods Make Good Pulp 

Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1485-D, 
“The Suitability of American Woods for Pulp 
Paper,” is designed to aid in the conscription 
of other woods to take the place of the rapidly 
diminishing “old guard” of paper making— 
spruce, fir and hemlock. Copies may be had 
on request from the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., or the Forest Service. 
Copies may also be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, Government 
Printing Office. 

“Of especial interest to timber owners in 
the South,” says the announcement of this 
bulletin, “is the statement in the bulletin that 
the sulphate process applied to the southern 
pines in combination with the gums and similar 
hardwoods of the South has been found to 
yield pulps which, bleached by proper methods, 
may be used in the manufacture of book, 
magazine and similar high-grade printing 
papers at reasonable manufacturing cost. The 
South’s advantageous situation in respect to 
publishing centers and availability of fuel, 
chemicals and other raw materials, its enor- 
mous quantities of suitable woods and the high 
growth rate of its forests, combine to make 
the possibility of a greatly expanded industry 
in that section very promising.” 


Internal Revenue Taxation Meetings 


_ On Friday last the advisory committee of the 
joint congressional committee on internal reve- 
nue taxation held its third meeting in the of- 
fices of the House ways and means committee. 
Chairman Green, of the ways and means com- 
mittee, who likewise is chairman of the joint 
committee, called the meeting. On June 9 the 
advisory committee held a meeting in New 
York City. It was appointed at the instance 
of Mr. Green to consider a variety of prob- 
lems submitted by the joint committee. The 
advisory committee will report to the joint 
committee in ample time for the latter to sub- 
mit its report and recommendations to the 
ways and means committee before the latter 
starts its pre-Congress meeting Oct. 31 to work 
out a revision of the existing internal revenue 
laws, with a view to further tax reduction and 
the elimination of inequalities and other rough 
spots from the present statutes governing Fed- 
eral internal revenue taxation. 


Favor Trade Barrier Modification 


_ A hopeful view of the possibilities of rais- 
ing the standards of living throughout the 
world is given by the American delegation to 
the fourth congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in session in Stockholm, as 
cabled to the headquarters of the American 
section here. 


The representatives of all the 44 countries meeting 
at Stockholm, says the cable, unanimously agreed that 
immediate steps should be taken looking toward every 
possible increase in the consuming power of 200,000,- 
000 of European people who are still unable to buy 
food, shelter, clothing and other necessities of life, 
to say nothing of luxuries, which they enjoyed before 
the war. 

One thing necessary to bring this about, they 
agreed, is a modification of trade barriers, especially 
between the countries of Europe, as proposed recently 
by the trade barriers committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as by the Geneva 
Economic Conference. 


The burden of trade barriers is strikingly 
illustrated in the following paragraph: 

A striking exhibition of one form of barrier was 
shown by a bill of lading of a car of coal shipped 
from Poland to Austria with fourteen inspections 
causing an average delay of three hours for each 
inspection, reducing the running time of the train 
to five miles per hour. 


The delegates cheered the announcement that 
already six governments—Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Belgium, Austria and Czechoslovakia 





—have proposed to initiate programs carrying 
out the recommendations of the Stockholm and 
Geneva conferences. 

The cable states that there was unanimous 
recognition of the American position that trade 
barriers, particularly as regards Europe, have 
cut down the volume and distribution of goods 


to people who want and need them. 


In this 
commection it states: 


It was gratifying to the American representatives 
that the British, French and Germans seconded the 
American statement to the effect that the necessities 
of the situation involved not a narrow discussion of 
benefit to particular trades and traders, but that bar- 
riers must be considered as obstacles to the economic 
welfare of all classes of people. 

Expressions of the delegates were specific on the 
point that the prosperity of America had proved 
clearly the advantages of free interchange of goods 
over large areas in which there were no frontiers or 
barriers. It was highly significant to hear a spokes- 
man for the British delegation declare that if con- 
ditions were not soon improved the result would be 
the closing of long familiar channels of trade and 


transportation. 
Seaeaeeaeaaaaaa 


Unload Cargo of “Distressed” Fir 


The big freighter Jean Weems, one of the 
largest to visit Washington, is unloading a 
cargo of more than 1,000,000 feet of Douglas 
fir lumber for the Heckinger Co., local con- 
tractor and house wrecker. The Heckinger 
Co. purchased the cargo at Miami, Fila., at a 
low figure, it being described as “distressed’ 
lumber. Experts who have visited the dock 
state that the lumber is of good quality. There 
is some pile stain and perhaps other defects, 
all of-which are declared to have “come from 
the outside.” In other words, the lumber was 
well seasoned before it was originally shipped 
to Florida during the big east coast boom. 


Commerce Department Appointee 

C. P. Hopkins, acting director of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, announces 
the appointment of Sherwood H. Avery, for 
the last three years assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Buenos Aires, to be manager of the 
Commerce Department’s branch office at Gal- 
veston, Tex. Mr. Avery succeeds Walter N. 
Pearce, who has been assigned as manager of 
the new office in Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Avery 
is a native of Teague, Freestone County, 
Texas, and a graduate of the State Teachers’ 
College at Huntsville. Before entering the 
foreign service of the Commerce Department 
he was vice consul at Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Wood Utilization Activities 

Because of financial assistance just received 
by the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, the work of the committee, which here- 
tofore had been considerably circumscribed be- 
cause of lack of funds, is now expected to go 
forward with greater productivity. The staff 
already has been expanded. John S. Fehr, 
formerly assistant bureau chief in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been made adminis- 
trative assistant of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. Axel H. Oxholm, director, 
announces that the bulletin on end-matched 
lumber has just been received from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and will be ready for 
distribution this week. 


Hearings on Flood Control Problem 


S. A. Thompson, secretary of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, has addressed a 
letter to Senator Jones, of Washington, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on commerce, 
and Representative Reid, of Illinois, chairman 
of the House committee on flood control, urg- 
ing the wisdom of beginning hearings on the 
problem of control and prevention of future 
disastrous floods in the Mississippi River area. 

As Mr. Thompson sees it, this is one of the 
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most important, if not indeed the most impor- 
tant, matters that will come before the Con- 
gress when it convenes either the first Mon- 
day in December or at an earlier date should 
President Coolidge call an extraordinary ses- 
sion in the late fall. Since the adoption of 
some comprehensive plan to prevent and con- 
trol floods in the Mississippi region is certain 
to come before Congress, Mr. Thompson thinks 
hearings should start as soon as it is possible 
to organize a subcommittee for this purpose. 
The report of the Spillway board is due early in 
September, he says. The special report of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, which is in preparation at 
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Piperism No. 7 





Closes July 31, 1927 


The letter for July is “C.” Each 
month the interest in piperisms is grow- 
ing. Every mail brings us examples of 
a new way of stating something about 
some interesting phase of the lumber 
business, or home building. It is grati- 
fying to the American LUMBERMAN to 
know that a good many lumber dealers 
are using these piperisms in their own 
advertisements, running a contest in 
their own local papers. 


Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word 
beginning with the same letter and must 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 


There is no limit to the number any 
contestant can send in; send in several, 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. 


No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 
contest. 

Prizes this month— 
SD BEE. occnctiteeacetannesastaneeen 
Me .ccccansboidneeseoseeouel 
EE NEE: cnndccadvcniesdansskeeukie 
Five prizes, each.........cceseecceess$l 


All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, American LumsBerMaN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
plainly marked with the month of the 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s | 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of Peterpi 


IPP IRIS M 


the direction of President Coolidge, is due the first 
of October. The special board appointed by Gen. 
Jadwin to study the value of reservoirs will report 
shortly thereafter. 

The plans and suggestions offered by the general 
public should have been heard and printed by Oct. 1, 
so that both these and the reports of the engineers 
will be available for study by members of both houses 
of the Congress at the same time. Unless this is 
done there will be needless and regrettable delay, 
because Congress will not, and should not, act until 
public hearings have: been held. 

Speaker Longworth, Flood Leader Tilson, 
Chairman Madden, of the appropriations com- 
mittee, and other House leaders have indicated 
that the flood problem will be tackled in earnest 
at the earliest practicable date. Mr. Thompson 
thinks the Senate and House committees might 
well hasten matters by arranging for early 
public hearings. 





Increases in Farm Prices 


The general level of farm prices advanced 
four points in June, from 126 to 130, the larg- 
est advance made in a single month since 
March, 1925, according to the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics, Department of Agriculture. 
The increase was caused by an advance of 13 
points in the grains’ index, 43 points in the 
fruits and vegetables’ index and 6 points in 
the cotton and cottonseed index. The increases 
in farm prices are attributed largely to ad- 
verse weather conditions this spring. 


Approves Lumber Firm’s Application 


Secretary of War Davis has’ approved an 
application of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of 
Longview, Wash., for the establishment of a 
combined pier-head and bulkhead line on the 
right bank of the Columbia River adjacent to 
Longview and extending from the mouth of 
Cowlitz River to near the head of Fisher 
Island, about 7.6 miles. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Record Volume of Freight Loadings 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 6.—Loading of revenue 
freight for the first 26 weeks this year totaled 25,326,- 
726 cars, the greatest number ever loaded during any 
corresponding period on record, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers. This was an increase of 
317,575 cars over the total number loaded during the 
corresponding period last year and an increase of 
998,236 cars compared with the corresponding period 
in 1925. 

For the week of June 25, reports showed 1,018,206 
cars loaded with revenue freight. This was an in- 
crease of 1,855 cars over the preceding week, in- 
creases being reported in the loading of all commodi- 
ties except forest products and merchandise and less 
than carload lot freight. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year, the total for the week of 
June 25 was a decrease of 37,156 cars but an increase 
of 25,083 cars over the corresponding week in 1925. 

Coal loading amounted to 156,694 cars, a decrease 
of 23,358 cars under the same week last year and 
4,431 cars below the same period two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 40,682 
cars, a decrease of 2,214 cars under the same week 
in 1926 but 4,166 cars above the same period in 1925. 
In the western districts alone, grain and grain prod- 
ucts loading totaled 27,117 cars, a decrease of 1,613 
cars below the same week last year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 66,842 cars, 7,474 
cars below the same week last year and 4,150 cars 
under the same week in 1925. 














File Reparations Suit 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 2.—A reparations suit seek- 
ing to enforce collection of rebates ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been filed in the 
Federal court here, in the shape of a consolidated 
suit in which fifty shingle and lumber companies in 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia are parties 
plaintiff and forty-two railroads are defendants. 


Reduced Lumber Rate Approved 


Mempuis, Tenn., July 5.—A reduced rate of 39 
cents a hundred pounds on lumber from points 
on the Gulf Coast Lines to Lenoir, N. C., has been 
approved and will be made effective at an early date, 
according to an announcement by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. 


Coast Box Shook Rates to Southwest 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 5.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has _ dismissed 
Docket No. 18,425—Shelvin-Hixon Co. vs. Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. et al.—hold- 
ing that the rate on box shook in carloads from Bend, 
Ore., to Port Arthur, Tex., applied on sixteen car- 
loads which moved between Aug. 13 and Oct. 3, 
1928, was not unreasonable. The rate charged was 
83.5 cents a hundred pounds, which complainant 
contended was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded 79.5 cents, the rate established Oct. 5, 
1923, under the order of the commission in West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association vs. Abilene & South- 
ern Railway Co. et al. The adjustment of rates \to 
the Southwest from the north Pacific coast and re- 
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Buy= 


Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—the one mater- 
ial which puts 
long life into all 
types of build- 
ings. 


R. W. WIER 


Lumber Company 
First National == HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bank Building, 
Distributors:—Wier Long Leaf LumberCo. 











Mills:—Wiergate, Texas. 








HARDWOOD FLOORING 













NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 














Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Di ion, 

Joists, Boards, Yellow 
Shiplap, 

K. D. Rg. Finish. 


PINE 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


“fnama-Pacie GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC a 
AND DROP FORG $s. Oo / fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS <3. a te 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Toois 
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eatin 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 


all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 
300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. PINE | 
ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER | 


You'll find our prices 

> right and our quality 
pe unexcelled in 

3 Partition, Ceiling, | 

Ge Moulding, Trim, | 

¥ Lath, Dimension. 





Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 
9h Floor Union Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 











a 


Pas cpere Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
grade anu quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE "s35, fates 


Leas 224 Yellow Pine "ssh and 





We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Ine., "wai i" | 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. |} 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























Cummer Gypress Co. 


Mi'ls: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


Cypress iesines 


| Shingles and Lath | 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 















Sell Us 
Your 


DIMENSION 
STOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


The W. A. Noble Lumber Co. 
1206 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 














lated territory was in process at the time the ship- 


ments involvel in the complaint moved. 


Rates from Indiana to Massachusetts 


The S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., 
Ind., has filed with the commission a complaint 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and others, 
seeking $230.17 reparation on account of alleged un- 
reasonable rate applied on eight carloads of lumber 
shipped from Columbia City to Boston, Mass., be- 


Pay Tribute 


Bocatusa, La., July 5.—Probably the most 


signal honor and recognition of excellent serv- 


ice ever conferred on the executive of an in- 
dustrial concern was that bestowed upon W. 
H. Sullivan, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., by 
the directors of that company at a dinner in 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently, which commemorated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the company and the fiftieth birthday of its 
president, Col. A. C. Goodyear. The dinner, 
mention of which was made in the July 2 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was held at 
the home of Mrs. Ellen Conger Goodyear, wi- 
dow of one of the founders of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., and mother of President A. 
C. Goodyear, Treasurer C. W. Goodyear, and 
Director Bradley Goodyear. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Col. A. C. 
Goodyear, in an interesting talk, reviewed the 
history of the service that had been rendered 


Columbia City, 


tween March, 1925, and January, 1926. The car- 
riers applied a rate of 41 cents a hundred pounds, 
which is declared to be unreasonable for the reason 
that a rate of 35% cents is published from Cin- 
cinnati to Boston via a number of open routes ap- 
plicable through Columbia City. Complainant also 
requests that the carriers be ordered to cease and 
desist from applying the 41-cent rate and that a rea- 
sonable rate from Columbia City to Boston be es- 
tablished for the future. 


to Executive 


set as a birthday remembrance from the em- 
ployees at Bogalusa, and a beautiful silver 
platter from the board of directors. 

At this annual meeting of the directors, an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was authorized to 
be spent in enlarging the paper mill at Boga- 
lusa and putting in machinery for increasing 
the amount of turpentine salvaged from the 
paper mill operations. This will result, in the 
belief of Mr. Sullivan, in a plant that will 
employ from 500 to 1,000 men to extract tur- 
pentine and other byproducts from the light 
wood and pine stumps on the cut-over lands 
that are not now being utilized. 

An interesting story of how the present site 
of Bogalusa and the Great Southern Lumber 
Co.’s industrial plant was selected was told by 
Col. Sullivan at this dinner. During the ex- 
amination of the property, the party, headed 


by the late F. H. Goodyear, stopped by a beau- 
tiful stream and indulged in a refreshing swim. 

















Officers and directors of Great Southern Lumber Co. in testimonial banquet at home of Mrs. E. C. 
Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y. 


the Goodyears and the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. by W. H. Sullivan during the forty-five 
years in which he has been connected with the 
Goodyear interests and concluded by presenting 
to Mr. Sullivan, in behalf of the directors, a 
certificate of ownership of 1,000 shares of stock 
in the Great Southern Lumber Co. Par value 
of this stock is $100,000, but the book value is 
$140,000. The presentation of this magnificent 
tribute to the service of Col. Sullivan and the 
esteem in which he is held by his associates 
was followed by a veritable love feast in which 
the entire history of the organization was re- 
viewed in detail and many interesting incidents 
brought out that have marked the growth of 
this concern since it was established twenty- 
five years ago and the great mill at Bogalusa 
put into operation. In his talk, President A. 
C. Goodyear said: “The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. went on an operating basis in Septem- 
ber, 1908. The net income for the four months 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, was a little over $8,000. 
Since that date we have never failed to show 
a profit from operation, a record that very few 
industrial corporations can equal. For twenty- 
eight years I have remained associated with 
W. H. Sullivan, and I am happy to say that 
in all that time no difficulties of any kind have 
ever arisen between us.” 

During the course of the evening, President 
A. C. Goodyear was the recipient of a hand- 
some watch and chain and a beautiful desk 


Leaving there, they went to another site, which 
all agreed to be the best location for the mill. 
Negotiations for this site progressed smoothly 
until they reached the owner of one 80-acre 
tract that was necessary in order to round out 
the location. After much bickering, the Good- 
years offered the settler $10,000 for this 80 
acres of land, which was worth about $200; 
but the owner flatly refused it, saying that his 
grandfather, his father and himself had al- 
ways been able to make a living out of this 
80 acres and he would not sell it. Having 
reached this impasse, James D. Lacey, head of 
James D. Lacey & Co., who was with the party, 
which included several very wealthy men, said: 
“If you gentlemen will give me all the cash 
you have, I will go back to that place where 
we took the swim a short time ago and will 
get an option on the property around there 
for you.” This proposition was accepted, and 
everybody emptied his pockets of the money he 
had, and Mr. Lacey secured from the entire 
crowd $286.50. Riding a mule and with this 
money in his pocket, Mr. Lacey went back and 
was successful in securing the present location 
of the largest southern pine sawmill in the 
world, the splendid paper mill and, according 
to Mr. Sullivan, “the finest city on earth.” 





MINING operations call for 260,000,000 cubic 
feet of wood every year. 
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Lumbermen Enjoy the Outdoors 


Second Wisconsin Tournament 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 5.—The local com- 
mittee arranging for the second lumbermen’s 
golf tournament of the season at Milwaukee 
on July 12 consists of Elmer Budzien, Wis- 
consin Lumber & Supply Co.; William Kelly, 
Kelly-O’Melia Lumber Co.; Al Wood, Inter- 
national Lumber Co., and Hawley W. Wilbur, 
Wilbur Lumber Co. The feature of the after- 
noon play of the tournament which is to be held 
at the Tuckaway Country club, south of Mil- 
waukee, will be the blind bogey. Each player 
is to choose his own handicap and mark it 
up before starting. Nine holes will be played 
in the morning and eighteen in the afternoon. 
There will be the regular prizes for low gross 
and low net in the two groups, those over 50 
years and those under 50. 


New York Dealers’ Outing 

New York. July 5.—Plans for the West- 
chester-New York-Long Island outing, to be 
held July 13 at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., have 
been completed and advance indications point to 
the biggest turnout of lumbermen ever seen at 
such an affair in this section. The program 
calls for golf, trap shooting. tennis and quoits 
from the time the first “wise bird arrives 
early.” There will be luncheon and refresh- 
ments served at various places at noon and 
later. At 1 p. m. there will be a_ baseball 
game between nines representing the West- 
chester and Long Island associations, and 
track events for those who do not indulge in 
golf will follow. 

At 6 o'clock, dinner will be served at the 
lodge. The golf tournament will be in charge 
of Frank Petry, ir., of the Lehigh Cement Co.., 
and there will be handsome prizes. Walter 
Glass, of the Atlas Cement Co., will be in 
charge of the swimming events. There will be 
prizes for all events. 

Charles Pawson. of Yonkers, will have the 
fifty-piece band of the Leake and Watt Or- 
phanage on hand to keep things lively. The 
committee in charge of the outing is composed 
of James A. Floyd, chairman; Stanley M. Cox, 
vice chairman; Everett L. Barnard, vice chair- 
man; George A. Bahr, treasurer; F. Herbert 
Brown, secretary, and H. B. Coho. 


Canadian Retailers’ Joint Outing 


Toronto, Ont., July 5—The joint annual 
midsummer outing of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in association with 
the Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which was held at Ottawa, the 
beautiful capital city of Canada, on June 28 
and 29, was one of the most successful and 
enjoyable events of its kind ever staged in 
eastern Canada. The attendance totalled over 
200, composed of retail lumber dealers and 
their wives and families. There was also a 
fair attendance of wholesalers. 

The first part of the morning of June 28 was 
taken up with registration, renewing acquaint- 
ances etc. At about 10:30 a. m. the party 
left on a special train for a day’s excursion up 
the Gatineau River, where it visited the power 
developments at Chelsea, Farmers Rapids and 
Paugan Falls, now under construction for the 
Canadian International Paper Co. In the eve- 
ning, a banquet was held, followed by a dance. 

On the morning of June 29, the party was 
shown through the ground floor of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, after which motor cars fur- 
nished by the lumbermen of Ottawa took the 
party to the Royal Mint and the Victoria Me- 
morial Museum, where many interesting things 
were to be seen. At 2:30 p. m., on Wednes- 
day, the party was taken on a motor tour 
through Ottawa, 
Chaudiere Falls, through the city of Hull, 
P. Q., back to Ottawa by way of the inter- 
provincial bridge, through the southern part 
of the city, along all of the Federal Improve- 
ment Commission’s driyeways, and finally to 
the Dominion experimental farm, where a 


across the bridge at the. 


garden party was held. On the evening of 
June 29, the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
held a concatenation at the Chauteau 
Laurier Hotel, at which fifteen kittens were 
initiated. 


Pittsburgh Second Tournament 
PitrspurGH, Pa., July 5.—Arrangements are 
being made for the second golf tournament of 
Pittsburgh retail and wholesale lumbermen. 
It will be held at the Edgewood Country Club, 

Tuesday, July 26, with dinner at the club. 


Boston Club in Outing 


Boston, Mass., July 5.—Lumbermen from 
New York and distant parts of New England 
attended the second annual outing of the Harry 
L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston, 
held last week at Lake Spofford, N. H. The 
affair was a great success in every way and 
the crowd had such an enjoyable time that it 
was agreed unanimously to hold another outing 
this year in September. Headquarters were 
established at the Lake Spofford Club, which 
has every facility for healthful enjoyment and 
a good time. Dancing, golf, boating, bathing, 
whist, tennis and some unique special events 


were among the many attractions enjoyed, 


during the three days of the outing. 


Discontinue Luncheons Until Fall 


July and August being the two months in 
the year when vacations are the order of the 
day. lumbermen generally turn their attention 
to the Great Outdoors. In keeping with this 
idea, therefore, the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen has discontinued 
its regular weekly luncheons until the first 
Thursday in September. 


Fox River Dealers to Golf 


Cordial invitation is extended lumber dealers 
to participate in the golf tournament and out- 
ing of the Fox River Valley Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Dealers to be held Thursday, July 
14, at the St. Charles Country Club, St. 
Charles, Ill. Play will start at 9 a. m. and 
there will be a number of fine prizes given for the 
best scores made, including a number of specia! 
prizes for low gross, low net etc. The commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements consists of H. 
C. Harbaugh, P. S. Nichcl, Lee R. Grant, Sid 
S. Sennott, William H. Martin and Russell J. 
Jensen. Reservations should be made at once 
through Mr. Harbaugh at St. Charles, III. 





One Cause of Miscut Lumber 


One cause of miscut lumber is worn band- 
wheel bearings. This cause may be corrected 
either by taking the play out of the worn 
bearings or by putting enough strain on the 
saw to raise the lower wheel shaft up against 
the top cap of the bearing and to hold it there. 
Various strains have been recommended for 
different mills and saws but probably the 
best is to add enough weight to the tension 
bar to lift the lower wheel shaft up against 
the top bearing cap; in other words to make 
the weight of the lower bandwheel the tension 
weight. 

When a bearing is worn and the saw strikes 
a large log the sudden strain lifts the lower 
wheel up until the shaft comes in contact 
with the top of the bearing. As the sawing 
proceeds the strain is relieved and the shaft 
drops, but in the meanwhile the miscut has 
been made. 

Other important features about the mill 
that need attention at least once a year are 
the riding points of the straining device. 
When the edge of the pushrod becomes 
rounded ree wear the device becomes less 
sensitive and a greater strain is put on the 
mill and saw, and output is decreased. 
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Long Supply 
Assured You 


You need no longer worry 
about a dependable mill con- 
nection for your lumber. Do 
as hundreds of other buyers 
have done— 


Stock 


go, 
PINE 


Yard and Shed Stock 


Our present timber supply is 
sufficient to keep our mill going 
for years tocome. This virgin 
timber has a soft, even texture 
which enables us to manufac- 
ture lumber naturally suited to 
all building purposes. 


spo 


Investigate our facilities for ship- 
ping by rail and water today. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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To theTrade: 


People generally want better homes 
now than formerly. This means 
a demand for the best lumber and 
as a dealer, your ultimate success is 
dependent upon your giving your 
customers reliable material. You can 
do this by having a good stock of our 


GULF RED CYPRESS 


Its reliability is undisputed and we 
guarantee good grades and mill- 
work. It is our constant aim to 
please our customers and we suc- 
ceed by giving good lumber and 
good service. 

Remember, we are equipped to han- 
dle mixed orders of Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing and all other planing 
mill products. Send us your inquir- 
ies. We will give you prompt quo- 
tations and when we receive your 
order, it will be given that individual 
attention that we are so well equip- 


ped to give. 


Gulf Red Cypress 
Company 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Annual Capacity of Our Mills : 


150,000,000 feet Cypress. 
50,000,000 feet Southern Hardwoods, 
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Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 











Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 
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News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


July 2.—Plans for the coming convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were 
discussed at the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club yesterday. The club is making an ef- 
fort to have the vessels of the navy, which will be 
in Tacoma harbor for a month prior to the conven- 
tion, remain over for an extra week. If this can 
be done, the visitors will have an opportunity to see 
the fleet. Reports by the chairmen of the different 
committees handling the convention arrangements 
were made. The club meeting adjourned early, as a 
meeting of the manufacturers was called for the 
afternoon. 

A meeting of Tacoma and southwestern Washington 
lumber manufacturers, including delegates from all the 
local mills and many of the larger operations outside 
the city, was held at the Winthrop Hotel here last 
Wednesday. It is understood that conditions in the 
industry were discussed, and the market outlook was 
analyzed. 

The ninth annual picnic and celebration of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen is set for 
Monday, at Steilacoom Lake near Tacoma. The 
Four L has the support of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, and a reception committee of manufacturers 
will ‘be on hand at the picnic. The committee in- 
cludes E. M. Rogers, Ernest Dolge, J. C. Buchanan, 
H. E. York and George J. Osgood. Gov. Roland H. 
Hartley, Melville G. Tennent, mayor of Tacoma, and 
H. E. Veness, field officer for the Four L, will be 
the speakers. A program of athletic events, includ- 
ing log rolling and tree falling contests, has been 
arranged. 

Practically all the Tacoma mills shut down July 
1 or 2 for the annual Fourth of July holiday. This 
year the shutdown will be extended longer than usual, 
all the mills being closed for at least a week and 
some for ten days or more. Logging camps in the 
Tacoma districts have been shutting down for the 
last two weeks, and the last will close today for 
an indefinite period. The camps will cease work 
until the period of fire hazard is over. 

The present rate of $14 on eastbound intercoastal 
shipments of lumber will be continued through August, 
according to an announcement by the local steamship 
agencies. It is expected that the rate will advance 
to $14.50 or $15 in September, though no definite an- 
nouncement has been made so far ahead. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, one of the 
leading figures in the proposed lumber merger of the 
Northwest mills, is visiting Tacoma and conferring 
with a number of the local operators. Another con- 
ference of the principal Tacoma and southwestern 
Washington operators interested is to be held here 
next week. 

Orders for new freight cars and for repair work 
received by the Northern Pacific railway’s Tacoma 
car shops have resulted in an increase in the work- 
ing force, and the establishment for the time being 
of a 48-hour week. 

The Lester Mill Co., of Morton, has filed an 
amendment to its articles of incorporation changing 
the firm name to Northern Lumber Co., and increas- 
ing the capitalization from $15,000 to $30,000. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


July 2.—Conditions In the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, including the peninsula, are reported to be 
better than at any time since the war. Increased 
building especially in the residential sections, has 
set a new record during the first half of 1927. 

Several San Francisco lumbermen are preparing 
to charter a special car over the Southern Pacific 
railway to attend the mammoth picnic and barbecue 
of the Westwood-Susanville Hoo-Hoo clubs to be 
held at Burney Falls over July 4. The event, which 
will extend over two days, will include trout dinners, 
a midnight bull’s head barbecue, a trip through the 
power project of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and 
other side trips. 

Edward P. Ivory, chairman of the entertainment 
and arrangements committee of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is plan- 
ming a trip through the pine industry for the directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which meets in San Francisco next month. The 
trip will also include an evening in Yosemite na- 
tional park, if it can be arranged. 

Chartering during the week, for lumber movement 
to the Orient, has shown a marked increase, seven 
ships being taken for one or more trips to Japan, and 
three for trips to Australia. The United Kingdom 
also came in with two charters. Most of these char- 
ters represent fir shipments. 

C. F. Flinn, general manager Albion Lumber Co., 


—— 


on returning to San Francisco from the mills at Al- 
bion, this week, reported that business was decidedly 
satisfactory. 

Leon J. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
sailed yesterday aboard the Walker private yacht 
for Pebble Beach, where the Walkers spend much 
of their summers. Next month the yacht will go on 
south to the annual Pacific coast yachting regatta 
to be held in Santa Barbara. Bert Smith, assistant 
sales manager, has been assigned to the San Fran- 
cisco office during Mr. Walker’s absence. 


Spokane, Wash. 


July 2.—A slightly increased demand has been 
noted this week by a large number of mills and 
wholesalers. Prices remain steady on the levels of 
the last few months. The usual hot, dry summer 
weather has not yet put in its appearance, and the 
unusual amount of rain and cool weather for this 
time of year is slowing up the bringing in of new 
dry lumber. 

A second unit, which will double the capacity of 
the Washington Wood Preserving Co. plant north of 
Spokane and is to cost between $150,000 and $200,000, 
will be added at once, according to announcement 
today made by A. J. Doyle, superintendent. With 
this in operation, the plant will represent an invest- 
ment in excess of $450,000 and have an annual 
capacity of 2,000,000 ties. The new adzing and bor- 
ing mill will be ready to start Tuesday. The tie is 
adzed for the seat of the tie plate and holes are 
bored for the spikes. Perforations three fourths of 
an inch deep, an inch apart lengthwise and three 
quarters of an inch apart crosswise are also made, 
for better penetration of the preservative. 

Don Lawrence, assistant general manager Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., appointed to that office last week, 
is to be succeeded in his old position by Frank J. 
Hughes, now district manager at Toledo, Ohio. 


Seattle, Wash. 


July 2.—R. L. Hennessy has become sales manager 
in charge of all lumber and shingle sales of the 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., effective July 1. With 
the appointment comes the announcement that the 
company, which operates mills at Bordeaux and 
Malone, Wash., has removed its sales offices from 
Seattle to Bordeaux. 

Erich Wolff, representing F. A. Sohst, of Hamburg, 
Germany, timber dealer, is making a tour of the West 
a in connection with the requirements of his 
rm. 

S. Shimamura, of Toyo Shokwai, an importing con- 
cern of Tokyo, Japan, is in Seattle, familiarizing 
himself with the timber resources of the West Coast. 

C. L. Lindner, vice president Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., Portland, has recovered from _ illness, 
and was in Seattle this week. 

As representative of Yamacho & Co., Kobe, Japan, 
G. Takeno is at present in Seattle, on his first voyage 
to the United States, his object being to make a 
close study of the West Coast lumber industry. 
Yamacho & Co. are probably the most extensive 
Japanese importers of Douglas fir and West Coast 
hemlock, their monthly requirements being about 
10,000,000 feet. 

‘After having spent two months in California, se- 
curing information from architects, engineers and 
retail lumber dealers, and also special data respecting 
oil rigs, R. T. Titus, field representative of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, is preparing a special report 
on the situation as he has found it. Mr. Titus is 
now in this city. 

At Bucoda, the Mutual Lumber Co. has taken over 
the plant of the Bucoda Shingle Co., and will make 
numerous improvements, including electrification. The 
plant has an 8-hour capacity of 125,000 shingles. 


Portland, Ore. 


July 2.—The fir lumber market is quiet and for 
that reason several mills in this section, including 
those of the Columbia River district, are to extend 
the usual fourth of July holiday to a week or more. 
Several will be idle two or more weeks in order to 
curtail the output and to permit a general overhaul- 
ing. Even cargo mills along the Willamette and 
Columbia rivers are finding things quiet. Australia 
and Japan are the most liberal buyers at present, 
and indications point to an improvement in Australian 
demand. 

High water in the Columbia and Willamette rivers 
is interfering with the operation of a number of 
shingle mills, most of which are located on low 
lying sites, and as a result very few shingles are 
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being manufactured in this district. There is, there- 
fore, a2 poor demand for red cedar logs. 

H. P. Byers, Portland surveyor, has gone to Albany, 
Ore., to begin the survey of a standard gage logging 


road from that city into the Santiam River belt, 
about thirty miles, where large tracts are awaiting 
an outlet. Louis Hill, of the Great Northern, and 


the Weyerhaeusers are the largest owners in that 
district. The road will tie up the timber with three 
lakes in the vicinity of Albany and Foster, and 
will make possible shipments of logs to Portland by 
way of the Southern Pacific. 

The Columbia Harbor Lumber Co., organized by 
H. P. Edward, has moved to larger quarters at No. 
489 Union Avenue, North, these being required for 
the handling of the cabinet Mr. Edward recently 
patented, which is meeting with a big demand. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. is installing at its 
Springfield plant a dry kiln of the Moore reversible 
circulation, internal fan type, the kiln to be equipped 
with automatic temperature and humidity control. 
This kiln is being installed to take care of drying 
slash grain fir finish, as well as common dimension 
fir lumber. A similar type of kiln is being installed 
at the plant of the Western White Cedar Lumber 
Co., Marshfield, Ore., for the purpose of seasoning 
Port Orford cedar squares for making mop handles. 
This kiln is also being equipped with automatic 
temperature and humidity controls, and will also be 
used for seasoning Port Orford cedar lumber for 
rail shipment into the eastern States. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


July 5.—There was a little slowing down in busi- 
ness during the last week. Wholesalers report, how- 
ever, that there is little disposition to make any fur- 
ther concessions in prices, which have apparently 
reached a point where further cuts are regarded as 
impossible. On account of the lull in the steel busi- 
ness, one company has shut down many of its coke 
ovens in the Connellsville region, but the steel men 
are confident of a revival of activity in August. Prices 
of Idaho white and Pondosa pines remain steady on 
a fair volume of business, with California white and 
sugar pines in about the same position. Weak spots 
prevail in some items of the upper grades of south- 
ern pine, but pine prices generally are being well 
maintained. Dealers are still buying for immediate 
requirements only, and quick shipments are the order 
of the day. Hardwoods seem in fairly steady de- 
mand, with a good call for lower grades and FAS. 
The intermediate grades are commanding more con- 
sideration, on account of a scarcity of FAS. Most 
hardwood mills are reported to be closing down for 
the usual midyear repairs. 

The Pittsburgh Builders’ exchange closed last week 
a. successful membership campaign in which one 
hundred applications were received. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


July 5.—A little more optimism is in evidence 
among lumbermen, who say that a slight improve- 
ment in demand last week is the forerunner of a 
better market for the remainder of the month. One 
retail order placed here last week called for ten cars 
of yard stock. The improvement in demand has come 
mostly from country yards. The wheat harvest in 
Kansas is turning out better than was expected, and 
retailers are feeling more confident of a large fall 
trade. Oil field demand is no better, but southern 
demand is good. There is a good demand in the 
Ozark country, also. 


° a o 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 5.—Weather conditions have been more favor- 
able to crop development. A hot, dry spell now is 
needed. The lumber industry is in the midst of 
seasonal midsummer dullness. A’ significant feature, 
however, is that retailers’ stocks are so low that 
almost any improvement in trade in any locality 
results in rush orders to manufacturers and whole- 
salers. While there is intense competition, no lum- 
ber is going begging. However, there is an increase 
in transit car offerings; last week’s volume at Minne- 
sota Transfer having been the largest in many weeks. 

Prospects are encouraging, but business is season- 
ably quiet, according to W. R. Calloway, of the 
James A. Smith Lumber Co., line-yard operators with 
headquarters at Osage, Iowa, who was here last week. 
He believed that by late summer or early fall there 
would be an improvement in retail lumber business 
in his section. 

H. B. Sutton, of the Twin City Hardwood Lumber 
Co., who has returned from a business trip to Mon- 
tana and North Dakota, said that while there is 
little activity in trade, lumbermen believe that when 
the crops are harvested there will be a pick-up. 


ricas Lumber Centers 


Dean H. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters are at Everett, Wash., while 
here last week said that while conditions on the 
Coast are not satisfactory, they are not as deplorable 
as pessimists would have their hearers believe. Those 
manufacturers whose costs are relatively high are 
being forced out. Shingle prices fluctuate, largely 
because of inability of producers to get together. 
Lumber prices are not likely to undergo any drastic 
changes in the next six weeks, awaiting the outcome 
of the crops. 

Effective July 1, O. C. Lance, assistant secretary 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, became sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 5.—Lumber trade is dull. While there is a 
steady demand from retailers, no one is buying 
ahead. The uncertainty of prices has caused some 
hesitation among buyers. They have seen some prices 
step up for a short time, and then drop back below 
previous quotations. The southern pine market is 
demoralized by the big discounts being offered. Oak 
flooring is holding up fairly strong, and maple floor- 
ing is good. Most of the receipts from the West 
Coast are on back deliveries. Hemlock is experienc- 
ing one of its best years in the building industry 
throughout the State, and the mills are shipping good 
lots on rural and small town yard orders. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


July 5.—June was the slowest month of the year. 
Yards have heavier stocks than are wanted. Retail 
price clipping is not extensive as yards find the 
lowest mill prices will not permit any very great cuts. 
There is a good deal of shipping into this territory 
for direct sale. The best information is that 60 per- 
cent of the stock sold here during 1926 was sold this 
way, and 1927 shows a steady increase in the pro- 
portion. In a few instances, mills have been ship- 
ping direct to home owners, but most deliveries seem 
to be contractors. Prices made to contractors are 
much out of line with base lists of retailers. Re- 
cently some of the mills have been giving more at- 
tention to the complaints of the retailers. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


July 5.—James G. McNary, president Cady Lum- 
ber Corporation, was accidentally shot in the left leg 
Thursday afternoon, at Springerville, Ariz., by a 
revolver lying beside him on the seat of his auto- 
mobile. He was in the company of A. J. McQuatters, 
Arthur A. Hood, and other officers of the corporation 
when the very unfortunate accident occurred, and 
Mr. Hood drove his car to Holbrook, over a hundred 
miles distant, where a Santa Fe passenger train was 
held to convey him as quickly as possible to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Albuquerque, where he was met 
by Drs. James Vance, of El Paso, and W. R. Love- 
lace, who found the lower femur bone badly shattered. 
Mrs. McNary came from El Paso, joining Mr. 
McNary’s train at Belen. The injury while serious 
is not considered by the doctors to be a critical one, 
although all danger has not yet passed, and at best 
Mr. McNary will be deprived from active participa- 
tion in business for some time. In the meantime, 
Mr. McQuatters is with Mr. McNary and at the 
El Paso offices of the corporation. 

A. W. Lammers, of the A. W. Lammers Lumber 
Co., Chicago, was in Albuquerque this week on busi- 
ness with W. G. Ramshaw, sales manager White Pine 
Lumber Co., with whom he was associated at Spokane; 
T. E. Whitmer, of the Whitmer-Jackson Co., and 
others. Mr. Lammers was accompanied by his family, 
who enjoyed the Harvey tours while Mr. Lammers 
stopped in Albuquerque, all continuing to the Coast. 

W. H. Cawley, New Mexico State toll wire chief 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in Albuquerque last week, reports that the experi- 
ments carried on at Salida, Colo., by his company 
indicate the suitability of lodgepole pine poles, butt 
treated, for its cross-country lines. He mentions a 
new method of treatment now under observation on 
the Lordsburg-Duncan line. About 6 pounds of 
“treater dust” (arsenic secured from the smelting of 
zinc) is placed in the hole before the seasoned, un- 
treated pole is set, capillary attraction causing per- 
meation of the pole for 3 feet with the decay preven- 
tive. In inspecting lines, also, it is observed that 
poles well banked at the ground decay less than 
those not so well set, or where rodents have burrowed. 
The telephone company is also experimenting in the 
“stapling” of poles where in seasoning they tend to 
check, somewhat as S-irons are driven in the ends of 
oak ties. 







This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 





When 
the Sap Is 
“Up 99 


It is during the summer 
months, when the sap is 
“up” in the tree, that the 
dark-colored rings in 
lumber are made. 


This “summer wood” 
gives strength. 


It is because of its close 
annual rings, with its 
large percentage of sum- 
mer wood, due to the 
South’s long growing 
season yearly, that long 
leaf pine is rated as 
America’s strongest 
building lumber. No 
other wood contains its 
physical and chemical 
makeup, and no other 
wood will build as strong 
or durable a structure. 


For the frame of the 
home; for bridges; for 
mill construction; for 
every place where 
strength is necessary, 
long leaf pine is the su- 
preme structural wood— 


—and CALCASIEU is 
the best of the long leaf. 








INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 


Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 











“Bridal Veil’ Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir —Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, - « e 





Minn. 














Short Length Uppers 


We ship them at a saving in 
CEILING CEDAR SIDING 
FLOORING CLAPBOARDS 


Also General Yard Stock 
LONG TIMBERS 
+ HEMLOCK - CEDAR 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


WHITE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 

















When You Think Lumber 
THINK “HANSEN -NIEDER” 


We turn discouraging in- 
quiries into orders. 


HANSEN-NIE DER 
LuMBER Co, INC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 

















Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mo’ uldings 


285 eeak Building SAN FRANCISCO 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
California | California 
White Fir | Redwood 


Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


e Monadnock Bldg., 
Frederic S. Palmer, san rranciseo CAL. 











Boston, Mass. 


July 5.—Local lumber dealers say they have come 
to look for a slackening in demand during July as 
almost inevitable. Eagerness of sellers and indiffer- 
ence of most buyers are having more or less effect 
upon prices. Eastern spruce frames are quite notice- 
ably easier, sales being made at $39 as well as the 
regular base figure of $40. Lath are easier, sales of 
15-inch eastern spruce being reported in Connecticut 
last week at $7.15, Boston rate. Both white and red 
cedar shingles are firm although business is quiet. 
Oak flooring prices are unsettled. Sellers of southern 
pine flooring are conciliatory. Hardwood merchants 
report some falling off in the demand lately, but 
think it is no more than seasonable. Prices are 
hardly so firm as they were a short time ago. The 
confidently expressed opinion of a well known hard- 
wood man who recently returned from a trip through 
the South and West is that hardwood prices will 
be higher this fall, and that the peak will be reached 
during the fourth quarter. 


Duluth, Minn. 


July 5.—There has been a marked increase in ship- 
ments of mixed carlots of northern pine to line 
yards. Shipments to agricultural districts have 
picked up materially, and they include more lower 
and medium grades. Buying from that quarter is 
said to be counter-balancing a falling off in city 
house building. A considerable quantity of material 
is being moved by auto trucks from the mills. Spe- 
cial efferts are necessary to dry out stuff for prompt 
delivery. With output of the portable and other small 
sawmills over the Northwest only about 40 percent of 
last year’s, the larger sawmill companies have had 
larger turnovers. Those at Cloquet, Virginia and 
International Falls are increasing their outputs. Saw- 
logs held during the last three or four years, in lakes 
and ponds, are being raised and forwarded to mills, 
and it is estimated that such supplies will be cleaned 
up in the next few weeks. 

C. A. McDonald, Duluth jobber, reports a good 
inquiry for box lumber and a stiffening market. 
Thomas P. Bradley, Duluth operator, reported a 
speeding up in inquiries for lath, and bookings suf- 
ficient to maintain his twelve stationary and port- 
able mills in northern Minnesota. C. A. Matson, 
sales agent Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Duluth, ex- 
pressed gratification over bookings of medium grades 
of northern pine. 


Toronto, Ont. 


July 4.—Lumber trade during the first six months 
of 1927 has been considerably ahead of that for the 
corresponding period of 1926, although the last few 
weeks have not been as active as those of April and 
May, 1926. Cool weather has interfered with trade 
in many lines. While volume is large, competition 
is very keen. Some price cutting is still going on, 
but this does not prevail to the same extent as it 
did a year ago. The chief burden of wholesalers 
is that mills are asking more money than _ whole- 
salers can obtain from retailers. There is a great 
scarcity of many stocks, particularly lower ends, for 
those in most demand. Spruce and jack pine, 2x4-inch 
merchantable or cull; 1x6-inch merchantable- or cull, 
and 4x4-inch are decidedly scarce. Stocks of red 
pine have been practically exhausted, and the amount 
being sawn this year is small. Dry stocks of white 
pine in Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 are very meager. There 
is a good supply of Nos. 1 and 2. Dry hardwoods 
are scarce, especially in thick stock, and will remain 
so until the new cuts come on the market. Prices 
are fairly well maintained, and several lines have 
stiffened owing to the Mississippi floods. The aver- 
age prices of British Columbia items are higher than 
they were last year, and advances which took place 
in April and May have been well sustained. British 
Columbia mills are busy, with plenty of orders, and 
manufactured stocks in yards and sheds are, in many 
cases, very low. Shingles are in good demand. 

Retail lumber and building supply dealers of 
Chatham, Ont., are working very enthusiastically in 
a cooperative advertising campaign in the daily news- 
papers there, to promote the “Build a Home First” 
idea. They are also receiving the assistance of the 
Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Seattle, Wash., which recently made a proposition 
to aid retail lumber dealers in such educative ad- 
vertising this spring. 

The Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has written the president of the Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association, requesting that the reports 
of the technical committee appointed to carry out 
tests of roofing materials, with particular regard to 
wooden shingles, should not be published in whole or 
in part until the lumber industry has had full op- 
portunity to place its side of the case before the 
executive committee. 

An organization meeting of Ontario’s new forestry 
board was held on Tuesday evening, June 28. Dr. 
C. D. Howe, dean of the forestry department of the 
University of Toronto, was chosen chairman. Other 


. 





board members present were B. F. Avery, Spanish 
River Lumber Co.; H. S. Schanche, Abitibi Co., and 
E, J. Zavitz, deputy minister of forestry. 

The offices of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As. 
sociation (Inc.), Toronto, have been moved to Room 
1304 Bank of Hamilton Building. 

W. M. Tupling, of J. R. Eaton & Sons (Ltd.), 
Orillia, Ont., has been elected president of the 
Board of Trade of Orillia. Mr. Tupling is a past 
president of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealer’s As. 
sociation, and served on the executive for many 
years. 


Jackson, Miss. 


July 5.—The southern pine market this week con- 
tinued active, and the mills have reported satisfac. 
tory bookings. Shipments have been rather seriously 
affected by rain. Special timber cutting is most 
active, and large sizes in longleaf for rush shipment 
are bringing a premium over current lists. Retail 
orders for small in longleaf dimension have not 
been plentiful, but mill order files are satisfactory. 
Yard and shed stick items show an increase in de- 
mand. B&better finish, while still weak, has moved 
better than during the previous two weeks. Lath 
have not been in as strong demand as they were 
last week, but there is no great surplus of this item 
on hand at any mills. Most sales managers are quot- 
ing prices strictly in accordance with their lists, 


Warren, Ark. 


July 5.—Arkansas soft pine demand has not been 
brisk. Prices generally are holding their own, though 
some mills show a tendency to make slight conces- 
sions on items they are heavy on. Demand covers 
most items on the list, except better grades of rift 
flooring, which are quiet. Most of the orders being 
placed now are for yard $tock. Finish and finish prod- 
ucts are moving in small quantities at fair prices. 
Piece stuff is quiet. Weather this week has been 
good. Mills have ample log supply and have been 
able to maintain production and new business. Labor 
is plentiful and car supply good. Small mill pro- 
duction this year is smaller than it was last year 
as fewer small mills are operating. 


Macon, Ga. 


July 5.—While there is a good demand for roof- 
ers, according to members of the Georgia Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, the trade is disinclined to pay 
more than $18 and $19. Most recent sales were 
made at those figures. Hot weather has slowed up 
production, but there has been a good movement 
from this territory, especially to the eastern markets. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers report no change in 
prices, and continued steady demand. Production 
was a little below normal, due to excessive heat, 
but otherwise the situation in southwest Georgia and 
southeastern Alabama was unchanged. 

Demand for cypress, which appears to have bobbed 
up suddenly from all parts of the country, has been 
a big feature. FAS was selling at $70; selects, $58; 
No. 1 shop, $38; No. 1 common, $35, and No. 2 
common, $25, 


Norfolk, Va. 


July 5.—Total volume of June business in North 
Carolina pine has not been quite as large as July. 
Some millmen were hopeful that prices on low grade 
lumber would stiffen a little while the upper grades 
held firm, but low grades have not changed to any 
extent, while uppers have weakened. There is not 
much lumber being offered, and authentic reports 
have been received of mills closing down July 2 
for three or four weeks. 

There has not been much demand for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better and small concessions have not stimu- 
lated sales. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have 
been moving a little better in mixed cars. They are 
weak, but prices seem to have hit bottom, for several 
finish mills state positively they intend suspending 
operations rather than sell at lower prices. Yards 
are well stocked up on 4/4 No. 8, and these move 
slowly. There has been a little better demand for 
6/4 stock widths, but 5/ and 8/4 are dull. No. 2 
and better miscuts are in good demand, and hard to 
buy for quick shipment. 

There is not much activity in 4/4 edge No. 1 box. 
Competition is so keen amongst box makers that 
stock widths are being used to eliminate as much 
waste as possible in manufacturing shook. No. 1 
4/4 stock box has not been very active, for the box 
makers appear to have covered immediate needs, and 
the yards are not having much demand for sheath- 
ing boards. Stock box is not very plentiful, and 
mills are having no trouble getting their prices. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, and No. 2 stock box, have 
been very quiet. There has been a little better de- 
mand for 6/4 edge box, air dried, dressed and re- 
sawn. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, 
are in good demand, and strips are far from plen- 
tiful. 

Sales of flooring have been better, more interest 
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being shown in 2¥%-inch face No. 2 and better. 
Prices vary considerably. Planing mill items have 
been quiet, but several large inquiries are out now 
for 3%-inch face No. 2 and better flooring. Kiln 
dried roofers have been rather slow, though there 
js a rather good demand for 6-inch. The demand 
for framing has been very light, yet not much is 
offered by small mills. Lath continue quiet. 


Shreveport, La. 


July 5.—Pine demand is a little better. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers foresee decided improve- 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


July 5.—Volume of pine business in June was un- 
satisfactory, but shipments held up ‘exceptionally well 
on account of a nice carry-over of orders from May. 
Prices on shed stocks show a tendency ‘to soften. 
Orders last week, except for export, were ‘disappoint- 
ing. Manufacturing conditions have been good, ex- 
cept that there has been an excess of rain. Labor 
conditions remain good. A fine volume of South 
American orders have recently been placed, while 
trade with Europe and other overseas markets is about 
normal, 

The movement of floor- 








Hillsboro, IIl., 


gasoline filling station. 


stage coach “division” 


Century Old Timber a Century Young 


July 5.—Some future home builder in 
Hillsboro or vicinity is likely to build his house partly from 
stout oak timbers cut a hundred years ago and his home will 
be built as if of rock. The century old timbers he will get 
from the stock of the Isaac King Lumber Co., at Hillsboro, 
which salvaged them when the historic old landmark, the 
Neff Tavern, was razed some time ago to make room for a 


The tavern, a relic from the days when Hillsboro was a 
on the State road between Spring- 
field and Vandalia, was built in 1830, is rich in historical 
lore and was once the stopping place for Abraham Lincoln. 

In dismantling the old house, still staunch and habitable 
despite its hoary age, but like so many old things in the way leaf. 


ing has slowed down 
slightly, and mill stocks 
have increased. Four-inch 


B&better and No. 1 have 
shown the best movement. 
Rift grades in both 3- and 
4-inch have been slow. 
Drop siding has sold nicely, 
and surplus stocks are be- 
ing cut rather low. No. 
2 grades, especially in pat- 
terns 104, 106 and 117, 
have shown excellent move- 
ment. Ceiling has sold well. 
Partition items have shown 
very little activity. 
Shortleaf moldings are 
still well sold ahead, but 
longleaf mills can take 
care of this business with 
dispatch. B&better finish 
has not been moving well 
in either longleaf or short- 
Mill stocks are not 
very bulky, as there has 
been considerable move- 








fectly good for future use. 


width and 7 feet in length. 


preéminent. 








’ plus. There is 


of modern progress, T. H. King, who had charge of the work, 
found its frame to consist of oak timbers and the door and 
window jambs, as well as many of the sills, to be black 
walnut, all in an excellent state of preservation and per- 


While the oak timbers will undoubtedly be used for some 
building purpose, Mr. King expects to have the walnut con- 
verted into furniture to be preserved as souvenirs. 
walnut planks measure 3 inches in thickness, 10 inches in 


The old Neff Tavern is only a memory now, but the tim- 
bers which supported it for a century remain as monuments 
to the strength and endurance of wood—the building material 


ment of saps to Europe 
and of strips to South 
America. The railroads 
are coming into the market 
for car material, including 
a heavy quantity of B&bet- 
ter siding and lining. No. 
1 and C kiln dried stock 
has shown only nominal 
activity. Stocks of long- 
leaf are fairly low, as this 
material can be marketed 
as export saps. Shortleaf 
inch stocks are rather cum- 
bersome. 

Longleaf fencing strips, 
4-inch, are showing only «a 
small surplus, while there 
is a fair surplus of short- 
leaf. Longleaf flooring, 6- 
inch kiln dried, is still bad- 
ly oversold. Of shortleaf 
fencing, 6-inch No. 2 air 
dried, soda dipped, there 
is a light surplus. In No. 
2 longleaf and_ shortleaf 
boards, 8, 10 and 12-inch 
are showing a light sur- 
a good 
market for 5/ and 6/4 No. 
2 longleaf for export, but 
stocks are rather low, and 
considerable business in 
some sizes has to be de- 
clined. Longleaf 4-inch 
No. 3 fencing is showing 
a light surplus, but short- 
leaf is heavily oversold, 
while in 6-inch No. 3 both 
show a light surplus. Floor- 
ing S2S&CM No. 3 has 
been selling in nice volume, 
and stocks are very light. 
Of both longleaf and short- 
leaf No. 3 boards, 8, 10 
and 12-inch, there is a nice 
surplus. No. 4 boards are 
not showing any surplus. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 longleaf 
dimension have been fairly 
quiet. Shortleaf No. 1 has 
been unusually active, while 
lower grades have been 
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ment before fall. There have been too many transit 
shipments, but smaller mills are beginning to learn 
the advantage of shipping direct. It requires the 
accumulation of only a few car orders to enable them 
to handle specified sizes. Excessive rains have been 
hampering manufacturing operations, and shipments 
have been considerably slowed up. 

Prices have been slipping steadily on sap gum. 
Oak is fairly firm, and red gum has held its own 
better than sap. The outlook, however, is good, for 
at least a billion “feet less has been produced this 
Season on account of the Mississippi Valley floods. 
It is believed that when fal! buying becomes more 
general, hardwood prices will advance. 


slow. 


Laurel, Miss. 


July 5.—A fair amount of business has developed, 
but local pine mills report orders not quite equal to 
either production or shipments. There has been no 
improvement in price. Manufacturers regard present 
prices as entirely unsatisfactory, and reductions are 
not expected. July 4 is considered a turning point 
in trade. Investigations recently made by some local 
mills show conclusively that retail stocks are very low. 
On the other hand, mill stocks are generally of fair 
size, with here and there a surplus of some items. 
The outlook for late summer and fall business is 
good, as a tremendous demand must come from the 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








No.1 or No. 2 
Common S4S 
West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice,dry 


and bright. 


We can ship straight cars 


of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. Order 


some of it now. 


Pacific States 


"wasn. Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas a Chicago, Ill. 
icKnight eapolis, Minn. 


K. J. Clarkson, 833M 


James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 743, "Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Joseph Lean, 


P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 


Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 








The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ee 


Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. 
d Milwaukee Rys. 











CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 


Box, Shop 
and Clears 


cut from high 
altitude timber 
of fine quality. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 





H. B. Hewes, 
President 

W. T. Virgin, 
Vice-President 


R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
F. E. Walker, 
Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

















Pn mets To You AS 


YOUR CLOSEST MILL 


IMMEDIATE Shipment ANYWHERE 
Air Dried Spruce from Seattle. 


NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 
968 Stuart Building, | SEATTLE, WASH. 


REPRESENTING: 
Ketchikan Spruce Mills, - Ketchikan, Alaska 
Wrangell Lumber & PowerCo. - Wrangell, Alaska 
Juneau Lumber Mills, - «  « Juneau, Alaska 

















H Cascade Mountain K 
Your customers will 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 
our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ 


lumber; 150,000 
shingles; 50,000 lath. 





Also FIR 
SPRUCE 
CEDAR 


Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 











overflowed sections of the Mississippi Delta. The ex- 
port market has been rather dull, but there is no 
surplus of export stocks, most mills being sold ahead 
for thirty or sixty days, and in some instances even 
longer on certain items. Export prices are therefore 
firm. 

Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, Iowa, one of the 
directors of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., is spending 
several days in Laurel. 

Victor C. Langley, logging superintendent Wausau- 
Southern and Marathon lumber companies, and a di- 
rector, left last week, in company with Mrs. Langley, 
for an extensive motor trip in the West. 


New York, N. Y. 


July 5.—Lumbermen of the New York district went 
back to their desks today with a determination to 
make July business better than that of June, which 
failed to measure up to expectations, though quite a 
few say they had a fair turnover. ' Buying continues 
on a limited scale and retailers make no secret of the 
fact that they are buying strictly to their requirements. 
All yards are stocked to a certain extent on fir, al- 
though their holdings are not as large as they were 
last year, or even earlier in the present season. 

Prentice Bloedel, assistant to J. H. Bloedel, of Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, has returned to the West 
Coast after a visit to the company’s New York man- 
ager, Charles R. Lockridge. 

Directors of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association met in New York recently and decided to 
hold its next annual convention in Boston. The date 
has not been announced. Andrew J. Callanan of 
Keeseville, N. Y., was elected a member to succeed 
his brother, the late Michael J. Callanan of Branch & 
Callanan, Saranac Lake. 

A special concatenation of New Jersey Hoo-Hoo will 
be held this month té accommodate those who desire 
to join the order before attending the National Retail 
convention in Tacoma. 


New Orleans, La. 


July 5.—July business normally is quiet and this 
July, thus far, seems eminently “normal.” That goes 
for southern pine, cypress and the southern hardwoods 
pretty much alike. The three divisions differ in re. 
spect of price conditions, however. cypress quotations 
being reported steady, southern pine prices in general 
maintained at the preceding week’s levels, and south- 
ern hardwood prices a little weaker. The long de- 
ferred hope of a buying rally has not been altogether 
abandoned by any means, but a good many observers 
now date it forward to August. 

The Burlington railway system will begin operating 
into New Orleans, via the New Orleans Great North. 
ern rails. about July 15. The latter railroad is now 
organizing at Bogalusa a 100-car freight train to move 
northward as the first freight interchange, and the 
Burlington will send a similar initial trainload south 
to New Orleans. The New Orleans Great Northern 
has purchased four huge new Mountain type locomo- 
tives and has spent something like $500,000 in im- 
proving its line between Slidell and Jackson, Miss. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalu 
and now serving as chairman of the Louisiana Flo 
Reconstruction Commission, was principal speaker at 
the members’ council of the New Orleans Association 
af Commerce last Thursday. After outlining the plans 
of the commission, Col. Sullivan discussed the State’s 
industrial development, and the development of its 
forest industries in particular. The Industrial canal 
at New Orleans, he declared, “‘offers one of the finest 
locations in the world for paper-manufacturing indus- 
tries.” 

A. E. Pope, formerly lumber agent of the Dodge 
Bros. Co. and now executive vice president of the 
recently organized Murray Corporation of Detroit, vis- 
ited New Orleans last week as the guest of W. B. 
Morgan, of the S. T. Aleus Co. The Murray Corpora- 
tion is engaged in the manufacture of truck and auto- 
mobile bodies. 





JAMES M, BURCH, aged 66, president of 
the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., 
operating a millwork and lumber business at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and a leading citizen of that 
place, died June 30 in his home in that city, 
after several weeks’ illness. A week ago Mr. 
Burch was able to return to his desk for a 
day, but suffered a relapse from which he never 
rallied. He was born Jan, 18, 1861, in Necedah, 
Wis., graduated from Harvard in 1883, having 
been captain of the boat crew in his senior 
year. He was actively engaged in the lumber 
business in Necedah with his father, Hon, 
George B. Burch, and had been mayor of that 
city. In 1899 he went to Dubuque, where he 
became actively associated with the Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Co., with which he 
continued until his death. He was president 
of the Roberts Sash & Door Works, Chicago; 
director of the Midwest Lumber Co., Dubuque; 
president of the Loetscher-Burch Manufac- 
turing Co., Des Moines; vice-president of the 
Farley-Loetscher Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; vice- 
president of the Consolidated National bank, 
Dubuque, and held executive offices in other 
Dubuque commercial and civic organizations. 
He was greatly esteemed and for 27 years was 
one of Dubuque’s most notable business men. 
He was a Knight Templar, member of Metro- 
politan lodge No, 49 of the Masons and of the 
Elks. His marriage to Miss Mary Louise 
Darling took place Nov. 11, 1884, in Boston. 
She survives with four children: Mrs. John 
Jackson, Chicago; Mrs. Alfred Peaslee, James 
Merrill, Jr., and Kendall, all of Dubuque. A 
sister, Mrs. Helen Burch Beattie, Tiverton, 
R. LL, and six grandchildren also survive. 


WN. A. SMITH, 75 years old, one of the most 
familiar and most widely known members of 
the lumber trade in the Twin Cities, died at 
Minneapolis Friday, July 1, following an oper- 
ation. His death was unexpected, for his 
friends had heard he was recovering. Born 
at Northfield, Maine, in 1852, he went to Min- 
neapolis with his father when he was 19 years 
old. They entered the lumber business but 
the father continued west, while the son, Nate, 
remained in the city which had since been his 
home, He once was associated with the old 
lumber firm of N, P. Clarke & Co., and later 
with the H, B. Waite Lumber Co., before 
finally going into business for himself, He 
was engaged in the wholesale field. He also 
was associated with Clyde Learned, of the 
Learned Lumber Co, His widow and two sons 
survive. He was a member of Hoo-Hoo and 
at one time was president of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & ‘Door Salesmen’s 
Association. 


MRS. CATHERINE HUTTIG BRYABS, 65 
years old, widow of Robert Bryars, vice-presi- 
dent of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, 
died June 28 at Muscatine, Ia., while visiting 
relatives. Mrs, Bryars was the sister of the 
late Charles H. Huttig, founder of the Huttig 


Sash & Door Co. and president of the Third 
National Bank, now the First National Bank. 
Mrs. Bryars was born in Muscatine and went 
to St. Louis thirty-seven years ago. She is 
survived by three daughters, Miss Mildred 
Bryars, a concert singer of New York; Mrs, 
Dudley Kincaide and Miss Roberta Bryars, and 
two brothers, Frederick and William Huttig, 
of Kansas City. 


JAMES BELL KLOCKE, president of R, H. 
Klock & Co. (Ltd.), lumber manufacturer, 
Montreal, and son-in-law of the late Justice 
William McDougall, died recently at Preston, 
Ont,, at the age of 72. Mr. Klock was born 
at Aylmer, Que., educated there and at Ber- 
thier, Que. In 1896 he was elected the first 
member of Parliament for the district of 
Nipissing. He organized several townships in 
the northern country and was mayor of the 
township of Nipissing for some time, Several 
years ago he went to Montreal to reside. Mr. 
Klock is survived by his widow. 


EUGENE MURPHY, SRK., Mount Forest, Ont., 
passed away at his home on June 28, in his 
88th year. Mr. Murphy’s death was the re- 
sult of a fall down the elevator shaft in the 
rear of his store. He was well known in the 
lumber trade in Ontario, having conducted a 
retail lumber yard at Mount Forest for many 
years, He was the town’s oldest business man 
and second oldest resident. Eugene Murphy, 
Jr., has been associated with his father for 
many years in the operation of the business, 
Mr. Murphy is survived by his widow, ten 
daughters and five sons. 


GEORGE INGALL, lumberman, of Baker, 
Ore., died in a Seattle, Wash., hospital Tues- 
day, June 28, following an operation, He was 
born in Michigan in 1863, located in Baker in 
1898, and for twenty-seven years was employed 
by the Stoddard Lumber Co. of that city. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Mrs. Josie Ingall, two 
stepsons, Lawrence and Ray Darlington; a 
stepdaughter, Mrs, Ada Boyce, of Seattle; and 
a ew, Mrs. Minnie Boxley, of North Bend, 
Wash, 


CLAUDE DAVID CROSBY, one of the lead- 
ing lumbermen of the Carolinas, died at Pryor 
hospital, Chester, S. C., on June 28 at the 
age of 35. He had been ill for a number of 
months. Mr. Crosby was a native of Fairfield 
County, South Carolina, being the son of 
the late David Pierce and Fanny Crosby. 
About 17 years ago, at the death of his father, 
he became president of the Chester Machine 
& Lumber Co., of Chester, S. C., and about 
seven years ago became president of the Pied- 
mont Contracting Co., holding those positions 
until recently when ill health caused him to 
retire from active business. He was a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias and Chester 
Rotary club. He was one of Chester’s most 
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popular and highly esteemed citizens, and 
many friends mourn his death. Mr. Crosby 
is survived by his widow, three children, four 
sisters and one brother. 


A. B. ELLIOTT, of the Charles O, Roberts 
Lumber Co. of Greensboro, N. C,, died the 
afternoon of June 25 while riding with his 
son-in-law in an automobile in the direction 
of Gate City, N. C, Heart failure is assigned 
as the cause of his death. Mr, Elliott was 
64 years of age and had been timber agent 
for the Greensboro Lumber Co. for a number 
of years. He was born in Guilford County, 
North Carolina. He is survived by one son, 
two daughters and one sister. 


OTIS A. FELGER, president of the Felger 
Lumber Co., of Meeker, La., and for many 
years prominent in the hardwood industry of 
the South and the furniture industry in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was instantly killed in Grand 
Rapids on June 26, when his automobile was 
struck by a train. Mr. Felger was driving 
along a private road outside of the city ap- 
proaching a grade crossing. Box cars, stand- 
ing on the sidings, apparently obscured. the 
approaching train and he drove onto the 
tracks in front of it. Mr. Felger had been 
associated with the lumber world since the 
old Michigan pine period and was for a long 
time secretary of Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., 
one of the largest operators of the period. 
He resigned from that company in 1911 to 
form the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., of 
Grand Rapids. In 1913 he also became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Memphis Band Mill 





THE LATE OTIS A, FELGER 


Co., of Memphis, and in 1914 started an entire- 
prise, the Felger-Robbins Co., which erected a 
band mill at Havana, Cuba. The present Fel- 
ger Lumber Co. was organized at Meeker, La., 
in June, 1925, when the business of the Roy 
O. Martin Lumber Co. was purchased. Mr. 
Felger was also associated with the Cole- 
Stark Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids. He was 
interested in furniture manufacture which is 
one of that city’s greatest industries, and was 
head of several of the big companies there. 
Always active in association work, Mr. Felger 
was a former president of the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association and at the time of 
his death was a member of the inspection 
rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. Although he made his 
home in Grand Rapids, he was as well known 
in the South. His widow, two sons, Otis, of 
Alexandria, La., and Earl H., of Meeker, La., 
a daugher. Helen, living in Grand Rapids, 
survive. His mother also is living in Geneseo 
and there are three brothers. 


JOHN A, GRAY, aged 56, former owner of 
a lumber yard at Schaller, Ia., died at his 
home there recently, after a long illness, He 
was a native of Illinois and went to Schaller 
in 1896, engaging for eleven years in the grain 
business. He became a partner in 1914 with 
H. H. C, Crowley in the lumber business, which 
he continued until May of this year when he 
sold out because of ill health. The widow, 
a daughter, a brother and four sisters survive, 


G. N. ESTEP, sawmill operator and lumber 
dealer at Dwarf, Ky., died at his home there 
on July 1 at the age of 46. His eldest son 
has been associated with him in business for 
Some time and upon his recent illness took 
Over the operation of the mills, 


JOSEPH DEATON, a Iumberman of Wolf- 
coal, Ky., died at the age of 60 at his home 
in that place. Mr, Deaton was one of the first 


sawmill operators in that section of Kentucky 
and for many years conducted a successful 
lumber business at Wolfcoal. He had retired 
some years ago, his son, Floyd Deaton, taking 
over the operation of the mills. 


SPENCER McINTOSH, a lumberman of the 
Murdock section, Kentucky, died at his home 
in Spurgeon, Ky., on July 3, aged 49, after 
several weeks’ illness. Mr. McIntosh operated 
sawmills at Spurgeon for several years. He 
had been ill for some time and had been under 
treatment at a Louisville hospital for a while, 
but did not improve, A widow and six chil- 
dren survive. 


LEONIDAS 8S. CROWSON, of the Chester 
Machine & Lumber Co., Chester, S. C., died at 
his home in Chester recently, after a brief 
illness. He was a native of Greensboro, N. C., 
but had been a resident of Chester for the 
last thirty years. He was a citizen of the 
finest type and possessed a wide circle of 
friends. Mr. Crowson is survived ‘by his 
widow and four children. 


JOSEPH 8S. DAVIS, 68 years old, for many 
years engaged in the timber and log business 
at Gosport, Ind., died on June 29, at his home 
at Romney, W. Va., after a short illness. For 
over forty years he was engaged in business 
at Gosport and was well known to the timber 
and lumber interests in Indiana. He is sur- 
vived by the widow and two sons, 


Cc. E. WESTON, mill superintendent of the 
Yellow Pine Lumber Co., at Poplarville, Miss., 
was killed in an automobile accident on Sat- 
urday, July 2. Mr. Weston was driving 
across the New Orleans Great Northern track 
at Lee’s Creek when he was struck by a train 
and instantly killed. 


EDGAR W. BROYLANCE, an old-time lum- 
berman, whose activities centered largely in 
the Albany, N. Y., district, died last week. 
The funeral took place last Saturday, July 2, 
from the home of his son, Frank Roylance, of 
George H. Storm & Co., in Englewood, N. J 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each, State number of patent and name of inven- 
tor when ordering: 

1,631,534. Saw set. Axel Johnson, Oakland, Calif. 

1,631,657. Method of making saws. Lewis E. 
Swett, York, Pa., assignor to Pennsylvania Stamp- 
ing Corporation, same place. 

1,631,834. Gelatinizing wood. Arlie W. Schor- 
ger, Madison, Wis., assignor to Wood Conversion 
Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

1,632.085. Box nailing machine, Robert F. Kurz, 
New Haven, Conn. 

1,632,258. Cutter guard for dado woodworking 
machines. John F. Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 

1,632.497. Wooden mosaic work. Ernest A. Noel, 
Paris, France. 

1,632,508. Method of preserving wood and the 
like. Carl Schantz, Freiburg, Germany. 

1,632,708. Sawmill carriage. Paul F, Lueth, 
Everett, Wash., assignor to Sumner Iron Works, 
same place, 

1,632,727, Undercutting-saw 
Dahlman, Ripple, Ore. 

1,632,952. Method and apparatus for handling 
lumber. Charles W. Daughs, Alameda, Calif., as- 
signor to Doughs Ship Crane Co. 

1,683,095. Wood preservative. Ralph H. Handy, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

1,633,206. Sawmill setwork. Thomas Carmichael 
and John E. Bowlin, Fort Bragg, Calif. 

1,633,563. Shingle abrading machine. Charles M. 
Abbott, Watertown, Mass., assignor to Samuel 
Cabot (Inc.), Boston, Mass. 

1,633,920. Sawmill carriage. Early T. Bradford, 
Three Notch, Ala. 

1,633,996. Saw gage. 
phis, Tenn. 

1,634,049. Machine for use in making boxes. 
Roscoe Steele, Rockaway, N. J., assignor to Wire- 
bounds Patents Co. 


support. Alfred 


Anton H. Narrow, Mem- 


THE TCTAL amount of lumber exported from 
the Vancouver Island district for May, 1927, 
shows an increase of about 90 percent com- 
pared with April or March, 1927, says a report 
from Vice Consul Robert M. Newcomb, Vic- 
toria, B. C., made public by the Commerce 
Department. The increase is due to large in- 
creased shipments to Japan, Australia, United 
States, and the British West Indies. Decreases 
have occurred in the exports of logs, pulpwood 
and lath to the United States for May, com- 
pared with April, 1927, while an increase is 
shown in the exports of shingles for the same 
periods. 


TC PORTLAND, ORE. Co 





Sumpter Valley 


Pj 
Soft Textured ine 


This is some of the softest, 
finest textured lumber you 
ever handled. A trial car will 
make you a steady customer. 
We can furnish anything you 
need in Western lumber pro- 
ducts. Let us quote you. ® 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


301-338 Northwest 
Beak Buldias, Portland, Oregon 














Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Builders Building 


Old 
Growth 

















When You 
Need FIR 


Long Dimension 
Plank, Timbers ana 
Long Joists 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


The Griswold Lumber Co. 
Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Company, 


Service 





Quality 








SALES AGENTS: 
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Sitka Spruce 


We cut our own timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


| OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 
| 
| 
| 





65 TO 80% EDGE GRAIN 
We Also Manufacture 
FIR AND HEMLOCK 
LUMBER AND LATH 
Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 
Office and Mill: 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 


MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN'’S ASS’N. 
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VANLANDINGHAM LBR. Co. 
228 No. LaSalle St.. CHICAGO 


W.B. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 
E. T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
Cc. B. Cunningham James Allee 





Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. 














——— — 











Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 


PONDOSA FIR AND 
an YELLOW 
CALIFORNIA ae 
WHITE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 








More Sales -+- 
Careful Credit Granting= 


Increased Profits 
It’s simple arithmetic and can be easily done with the aid of 
Clancy’s Red Book Service 


of credit and sales information. This infor- 


mation makes credit granting safer for those who 
sell anything to concerns that make carload purchases of lum- 
ber, millwork or other allied products. It is also an aid in 
selling to those classes as it gives the names of all carload 
buyers, new ones being furnished TWICE a week. 


Order the service now or at least write for rates and 
pamphiet No. 49-S. 


Try our Collection Department any time on ordinary past due 
or disputed accounts; whether or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C, 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








The-Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 









representa POTEEL COMPANY 
tion you OPTTOOURON.Oe. eum 
ought to tAee came cnicaseo 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announc: you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding mam he your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 





Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


1108 South Wabash Avenue 








MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 


a 





W. O. Hughart, jr., wholesaler of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., made a business trip to Chicago 
on Tuesday of this week. 


E. R. O'Donnell, of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., is spending two weeks’ vacation at his 
old home in Spokane, Wash. 


C. W. Lawrance, district manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., spent several days this 
week in the Wisconsin consuming territory. 


W. W. Miller, of Miller Bros. Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., was in Chicago last week calling 
on some of his friends in the oak flooring 
industry. 


E. A. Thornton, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago, spent the July 4 holi- 
day at Channel Lake, IIl., enjoying golf and 
other outdoor sports. 


George Poteet, of Indianapolis, Indiana rep- 
resentative of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
of Bogalusa, La., spent the holiday week end 
in Chicago with friends. 


Joseph Hagberg, who is connected with the 
local sales office of the Oconto Co., northern 
hardwood manufacturer, is spending his vaca- 
tion at Shawano Lake, Wis. 


Ward A. Dwight, president of the Dwight 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., spent July 
5 in Chicago following an eastern business trip. 
He reported business in the East rather slow. 


F. A. Williams, president of the Williams & 
Voris Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., when 
in Chicago last week reported good order files 
of oak flooring, and looks for good business 
to continue. 


H. T. Cowan, of the Dickson Planing Mill 
Co., oak flooring manufacturer of Dickson, 
Tenn., accompanied by his young daughter, 
Martha, spent several days in Chicago last week 
on business. 


M. Doerffel, in charge of the sash and door 
department of the Pickering Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with W. L. Godley, the company’s local 
representative. 


J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bryan, left this week for 
Worcester, Mass., where he will spend his 
vacation visiting his son who is located in 
that city. 


Allen Harris, president of the Harris Manu- 
facturing Co., oak flooring manufacturer of 
Johnson City, Tenn., stopped over in Chicago 
last Friday on his return from Rochester, 
Minn., where Mrs. Harris is recovering from 
an operation. 


Edward W. Hartley, manager of Clough- 
Hartley Co., Everett, Wash., was in Chicago 
July 1 on his return to the Coast following an 
extended eastern business trip. He reported a 
fairly good volume of business in red cedar 
lumber and shingles. 


W. M. Nichols, resident manager of the. 


Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., when in 
Chicago this week stated that end-matched 
flooring has been quite active for some time, 
and he is inclined to be optimistic over the 
outlook for the next few months. 


C. L. Foretich, sales manager of the Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark., spent 
a day in Chicago last week en route to Detroit, 
Cleveland and other eastern consuming centers. 
He reported a satisfactory order file, with 
prospects bright for a good business for the 
next few months. 


J. W. Andes, president of the Tennessee 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., accompanied by Mrs. Andes, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week. Mr. Andes re- 
ported that the oak flooring market is in 
stronger position than it has been for some 


time, and expects prices to hold very firm dur- 
ing the next few months. 


According to word received at Baltimore, 
Md., Capt. Nathan O’Berry, who formerly 
operated the Enterprise-White mill at Golds- 
boro, N. C., has recovered sufficiently at the 
sanitarium in Tacoma, just outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he spent some time under 
treatment, to return home. Capt. O’Berry en- 
joys the distinction of being the only life 
member of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion. 


Maj. C. D. M. Houghton, of the Houghton 
Lumber Co., was in Chicago last Friday call- 
ing on the trade and hobnobbing with his 
friends. While in the city, Maj. Houghton an- 
nounced that because of the increasing propor- 
tion of West Coast lumber handled by his con- 
cern, he had decided to remove headquarters 
from Jackson, Miss., to Jackson, Mich. The 
office is now located in the latter city, from 
which point the company will continue to 
handle both southern and western woods. 


Edward P. Ivory, sales manager of Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine for the Charles Nel- 
son Co., San Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago 
this week calling on the local trade. He re- 
ported business being offered, but not in any 
large volume; buyers are doing considerable 
shopping around before placing orders, he 
stated. In California pines, curtailment of pro- 
duction has resulted in a little better price. Mr. 
Ivory was on his way to Detroit, New York 
and other eastern consuming centers and ex- 
pected to be away for about five weeks. 


Retires as Company President 


NortH TonawanapA, N. Y., July 5.—An- 
nouncement has been made of the retirement of 
H. P. Kendall, jr., as president of the Creo- 
Dipt Co., and his plan to leave shortly for an 
extended trip to Europe. The management 
will continue under H. E. Gosch as presi- 
dent, J. D. Giles and H. P. Kendall, sr., vice 
presidents, and W. W. Faulkner, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Activities of Key Industries 


In its monthly review of business conditions 
issued July 1, covering the seventh Federal 
Reserve district, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago has the following to say regarding the 
automobile, furniture and agricultural indus- 
tries: 

A slight decline from April of 0.2 percent was re- 
corded in production of passenger automobiles during 
May by manufacturers in the United States, 352,268 
cars being produced as compared with 353,076 in the 
preceding month; in May, 1926, 373,140 passenger 
automobiles were manufactured in the United States, 
so that the figure this year shows a decrease of 5.6 
percent. Truck output for the country in May aggre- 
gated 44,173, or about the same as in April and in 
the corresponding month last year. 

In comparison with April, sales of new automobiles 
during May by both wholesalers and retail dealers 
in the Middle West showed little change, wholesale 
distribution increasing somewhat in the number of 
cars sold but decreasing in value, while retail sales 
were slightly less in both number and value. Al- 
though sales at wholesale gained in number over May 
a year ago, the increase represents gains by only a 
few of the larger distributors, and the total value 
declined; most all of the reporting list of retail deal- 
ers recorded declines from last year in new cars sold. 
Stocks of both new and used cars were smaller on 
May 31 than on the corresponding date in April; as 
compared with a year ago, new car stocks were about 
the same in number but greater in value, while used 
cars declined in number and increased slightly in 
value. Sales of used cars exceeded those in April, 
but were less than in May, 1926. Data on deferred 
payments show that for thirty-two dealers reporting 
the item, sales made on the deferred payment 
plan averaged 41.5 percent of their total retail sales, 
as compared with 37.6 in April and 49.4 a year ago. 

Retail Furniture Trade 

Furniture sales and stocks of 27 retail dealers and 
24 department stores reached lower levels in May than 
in either the preceding month or May of last year, 
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sales declining 9.1 and 7.8 percent and stocks 3.0 and 
4.4 percent, respectively. Instalment sales of twenty 
dealers decreased 17.2 and 9.7 percent in the same 
comparisons. Collections advanced 9.7 percent over 
April and 3.4 percent over May, 1926, with those on 
instalment accounts larger by 16.2 and 7.4 percent. 
Outstanding accounts on May 31 increased in both 
the monthly and yearly comparisons. 


Agricultural Machinery and Equipment 

Sales of farm equipment billed to domestic and 
foreign customers by eighty-one agricultural machinery 
manufacturers in the United States declined in May 
from April 5.4 percent for light machinery, and 
gained 0.8 percent for the heavy group and 11.2 per- 
cent for barn equipment. Recessions of 14.5 percent 
for light machinery (exclusive of barn supplies) and 
of 6.3 percent for barn equipment, and an increase 
of 12 percent for the tractor, thresher, combination 
harvester-thresher group were shown from last year. 


Takes Charge of Northern Office 


On July 1 a change occurred in the man- 
agement of the northern sales office of the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., J. B. Baker suc- 
ceeding J. A. Gillespie in that position. This 
change was brought about by the selection of 
Mr. Gillespie to*represent the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co. in handling the sales in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
of the products of eigh- 
teen southern sawmills, 
as announced on - page 
33 of the June 18 issue 
of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Gillespie 





J. B. BAKER, 
Chicago; 
Manager Northern 


fice of the 
Peavy Companies 


Moffett Photo 





will make his headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Baker is_ well 
equipped for the duties 
of representing 
the Peavy companies in 
the northern territory, 
his experience covering 
a period of two years 
at the mills, during 
which he has secured an insight into the lum- 
ber business frem the ground up. His first 
job was at the Peason (La.) mill of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. in 1925, working in the 
woods, sawmill and planer. Later he was em- 
ployed at the Deweyville (Tex.) mill in the 
same capacities, and then put in some time at 
other southern mills. 
a year among the large operations in Idaho, 
Seattle and Longview, Wash., getting a line 
on the producing end. His retail experience 
consists of several months with the Battle 
Creek Lumber Co., prominent retail concern 
of Battle Creek, Mich., and the Kalamazoo 
Lumber Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich. This 
knowledge of the manufacture and retail 
branches of the lumber industry will be valu- 
able to Mr. Baker in handling the sales of 
southern pine and southern hardwoods pro- 
duced by the Peavy companies at its Peason, 
Deweyville and Texla, Tex., mills. The Chi- 
cago office of the Peavy companies is located 
at 1966 Conway Building, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street. 





Efficacy of Air-Mail Service 


Curry & Co. local representatives of the 
Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., re- 
cently demonstrated the efficacy of the air- 
mail service and the ability of the company 
at Tacoma to handle rush orders and inquiries. 
On June 14 it submitted to the Newbegin Lum- 
ber Co. by air mail a schedule of fir, asking for 
an immediate reply. This reply was received 
on the morning of June 18, thus saving almost 
a week over regular mail service. In a letter 
to the trade, commenting on this quick service, 
Curry & Co. say: “An unalterable policy of 
both companies will be to supply exactly what 





Mr. Baker spent about — 


you specify and order, and this will have to be 
reflected in our prices. We can not hope to 
compete successfully against those who sell one 
thing and ship something inferior, hoping it 
pn get by, as unfortunately it frequently 
oes.” 


Changes in Organization Personnel 


MitwavKeg, Wis., July 5.—The Trackson 


Co., manufacturer of Full-Crawler tractors, of 
this city, announces the following changes in 
its-organization, effective July 1: H. D. Van 
Doorn, who has been connected with the com- 
pany for nearly four years, and who for the 
last two and a half years has been manager 
of distribution, has been appointed assistant 
manager; L. E. Dauer, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has been appointed sales manager 
with complete charge of domestic sales. C. 


W. O’Connor, advertising manager, has re- - 


signed to become sales manager of a leather 
goods concern; his successor has not yet been 
selected. 


To Distribute Impregnated Lumber 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5.—Leading architects 
of St. Louis were the guests of Julius Seidel, 
president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. at 
a series of two luncheon meetings last Thurs- 
day and Friday, when the advantages of Wol- 
manized Lumber, lumber impregnated with a 
solution of Wolman salts under vacuum and 
pressure, were described by John G. Kreer, vice 
president of the American Wood Impregnation 
Corporation. 

Mr. Seidel has obtained the exclusive dis- 
tribution of Wolmanized lumber in the St. 
Louis district. The arrangements for such 
rights were made by R. M. Morriss, president 
of the American Lumber & Treating Cor- 
poration, Chicago, in charge of the sales of 
this method of wood preservation in the 
United States. The arrangement with Mr. 
Seidel was the first in Mr. Morriss’ plan to 
place distributers in every large lumber cen- 
ter in the country. 

The lumber is being treated under the Wol- 
manized patents at the plant of the National 
Lumber & Creosoting Co.. Texarkana, Ark., 
of which John T. Logan is president. 

After the luncheons, which were held in a 
cafe opposite the office of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., the architects assembled in the 
Egyptian room of the Seidel office, used as a 
conference room, and whose artistic effects 
have been fullv described in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. There Mr. Kreer told a most 
interesting story of Wolmanized lumber, of 
its development and use in Germany for many 
vears before being tried in this country, where, 
too, it had proved its value in wood preserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Kreer told of the necessity for wood 
preservation from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion of our timber resources. There were 
many purposes in construction for which wood 
is best suited because of. its resiliency, he 
pointed out. He also told af the economy to 
be effected in using preserved lumber. 

Wolmanized salts, he said. give a deep pene- 
tration, are fire retardant, have no odor, are 
harmless alike to humans and in contact with 
merchandise, and the lumber can be painted 
with any commercial paint or stain. The treat- 
ment also nermits the use of sap woods and 
cheaper native woods which in a great number 
of cases are in reality a better wood for the 
purpose intended but have not heen used on 
account of their early decay when used un- 
treated. This is particularly true of nearby 
available second srowth sap wood which 
should he Wolmanized and used where high 
priced lumber, hauled lone distances. mav 
row he the practice. Bv the elimination of 
“heart content” and “select” specification in 
lumber, the treatment costs may be partly or 
wholly absorbed. 

Mr. Seidel said that he expected to be able 
within the next few weeks to supply Wol- 
manized lumber out of St. Louis stocks. 





WEEDS= 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Willson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 








4 Kinds of 


TRIM 


In Same Car 


—all cut to length 
and carefully wrap- 
ped in moisture 
proof paper. 


eauty 


SEALED~PACKED 






Reg. 


Trade Mark 
“American Beauty” Qhtoinen 


Door and Window Trim 
is unexcelled for beauty and milling. 


The West Cleveland Trim Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Dependable Wire 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 
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Rope 












Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
moving to Sellers. 
CALIFCRNIA. 
Lumber Cv. sold to Nason Lumber Co. 


Billingsley—Mauney Lumber Co. 
Live Oak and Tudor—J. T. Linn 


FLORIDA, Miami—R. B. White Lumber Co. 
has closed out its local yard. 


IL.LINOIS. Galesburg—Hinchliff Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hinchliff-Yates Lumber Co., incor- 
porated with capital of $150,000. 

Henning—Henning Lumber Co. sold to H, M. 
Daniels Lumber Co. 

Mn  eeent enema Grain Co. sold to Potter 
ros. 


INDIANA. Tell City—Tell City Planing Mill Co. 
changing name to Kreisle Mfg. Co. 


IOWA Adel—Adel Lumber Co. succeeded by 
S!toan Lumber Co. 











Advantageous Buying 
for Kastern Firms 


For many years Harry P. Kennedy 
has been specializing in placing West 
Coast business for Eastern concerns. 
His service has been most satisfactory. 


It you would like to have a reliable 
firm look after your purchasing and 
shipments right on the ground and 
see that you get the best values obtain- 
able, we invite your inquiries. 


Harry P. Kennedy & Co. 


Buying Agent Pacific Coast Forest Products. 
538 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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OLD FRIENDS 


This Lumberman’s 
Insurance exchange 
will be’ pleased to re- 
fer interested lum- 
bermen to subscribers 
who have been on 
our books for many 
years. 


No extra assess- 
ments for excessive 
losses. 
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A.B.BANKS £CO.,MGRS. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS | 








KENTUCKY, Central City— West Kentucky 
“arr Co. sold to Central City Lumber & Mfg. 
0. 


MARYLAND. Cambridge—Hall Lumber & Box 
Co, succeeded by Dorchester Lumber & Box Co. 


MICHIGAN. Alma—Home Lumber & Fuel Co. 
succeeded by Emil Lee. 

Cwosso—Home Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded by 
Owosso Lumber & Coal Co. 

Saginaw—Strable Lumber & Salt Co., Booth & 
Boyd Lumber Co. and Kerry & Way Lumber Co. 
merged into Saginaw Lumber Co., incorporated 
with capital of $1,000,000. 


MINNESOTA. Tower—Pike Bay Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lake Vermilion Mfg. Co., incorpor- 
ated with capital of $150,000. 

Zumbrota—William Croxford Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by John Oleson. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—Lumbermen’s Supply 
Co.. incorporated with capital of $100,000 takes 
over Cousins Lumber Co. 


MONTANA. Laurel—Hall Lumber Co. sold to 
W. R. Saunders, of Billings. 


NEW YORK. Falconer—Lennox Hill Lumber & 
Coal Co. succeeded by Bocker & Kinney (Inc.) 

New York—Browne, Lockridge & Bryan _ suc- 
ceeded by Brown & Bryan. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Smith- 
Phillips Lumber Co. will close office and showroom 
= Trade St. and move to new location on E, 17th 

t. 


OHIO. Columbus—Buckeye Lumber Exchange 
moving to 36 Gay Street, room 300. 

Painesville—Malin & Sons Lumber Co. sold to 
Laird Lumber Co, 

Toledo—Davison Lumber & Cedar Co. moving to 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 338 Erie St. 


OREGON. Troy—Troy Lumber Co., sawmill pur- 
chased by L, I. Harding. 
Tillamook—William Munn has sold his interest in 
A. Schultz lumber business. 


PENNSYLVANIA. New Brighton—Fred Mc- 
Danel sold lumber yard to O. R. McNutt, T. W. D. 
Addenbrook and Miss Marquis who have organized 
a Saany and will install planing mill at the 
yard 

Meadville—Hunter Lumber Co. 
Meadville Lumber Co. 

Williamsport—Crooks-Ditmar Co. changing name 
to Cromar Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—Atlas Lumber Co. 
sold to Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co, 


WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—J. A. Byerly has 
sold his interest in the Silver Lake Lumber & Rail- 
way Co. to E. 8. Collins. 

Kalama—J. A. Byerly has sold his interest in 
the Barr Shingle Co, to E. 8S. Collins 

Ostrander—J. A. Byerly has sold his interest in 
Ostrander Railway & Lumber Co. to E. 8. eae 

Morton—Lester Mill Co. changing name 
Northern Lumber Co., capital increased to $30, 000, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Lindsay—John Carew Lumber Co. 
bought planing mill and retail lumber yard of es- 
tate of J. A. Sykes at Oshawa, Ont., and will oper- 
ate with Ernest Cay in charge. 

Toronto—Shreiner & Mawson, wholesale lumber 
dealers, moving office from Colonial Building to 9 
Peel Ave. where they have opened a sorting and 
shipping yard, 


succeeded by 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Mobile—S. B. Adams Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 


FLORIDA. Greenville—Greenville 
Crate Co., incorporated. 

Jacksonville—Harrell-Travis Lumber Co., 
porated. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Rubenstein Lumber Co. in- 
creased capital from $100,000 to $125,000. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—Pinnell Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


IOWA. Meriden—J, E, Weise Lumber Co., incor- 
porated, 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Cole Bros. Mfg. Co. 
changing name to Wells Furniture Mfg. Co. and 
reducing capital from $50,000 to $25,000. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Miller-Wise Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

New Orleans—Pontchartrain Lumber Co,, incor- 
porated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—MacDougall-Gassett 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; wood products. 

Marlboro—Tremblay Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,600. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Standard 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000 


NEW YORK. Bronx—Clason Point Lumber & 
Hardware Corporation, incorporated; capital, $30,- 
000. Address Simon M, Platt, 578 E. 16ist St., 
New York. 

Brooklyn—Borough Hall Sash, Door & Building 
Supply Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—Hackney Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; chair manu- 
facturer; will build new factory to take place of 
recently burned Lexington Chair Co. 

Rural Hall—-Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $100,000. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—-Newstyle Mfg. Co., incorpor- 
ated: 2,000 shares, no par value; to manufacture 
all kinds of wood articles, 

Cleveland—Flex-O-Cyde Window Co., 


Veneer & 


incor- 


Millwork 


incorpor- 


es 


ated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture windows, 
window frames, sash, etc. 
Wheelersburg——Wheelersburg Wood-Ware Co., in. 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture Ww 
heels, chairs and all kinds of wood novelties, 


OREGON. Oregon City—Leonard E. Johnson 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—A. C. Galbraith oe Building Co, 
decreasing capital stock to $5,0 

Portland—Elliott Lumber Co. ee capital 
to $20,000; sawmill, 

TEXAS. Houston—Houston House Wrecking g 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Fairfax—Fairfax County Farmers 
Service Co., incorporated; building materials, 

WASHINGTON, Morton—Lester Mill Co. in. 
creasing capital to $30,000 and changing name to 
Northern Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Chatham—O’Brien Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.) granted provincial eharter; capital, $100,. 
000; timber merchants, sawmill, etc. 

Fort Erie—Fort Erie Distriet Development Co, 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $100,000; to buy, selj 
and store lumber, purchase standing timber and 
operate sawmills. 

Renfrew—Pentland Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000; to carry on general lumber and 
timber business, 

Ruel—John Campbell & Sons (Ltd.), incorpor. 
ated; capital, $40,000; sawmill. 

Toronto—McDonald Lumber & Supply Co. (Ltd.), 
organized with capital of $40,000 to carry on 
wholesale and retail lumber business, operate plan- 
ing mill and manufacture sash and doors, 


Casualties 


INDIANA. Evansville—Fire damaged plant of 
United States Furniture Co. to extent of about 
$25,000; covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Mer Rouge—Plant of Interstate 
Cooperage Co. damaged by fire. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—Cessna Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Dollar Bay—Dollar Bay Lumber 
Co., sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—K M K Woodworking 
Co., loss by fire in lumber yard and plant, $60,000. 

Buffalo—Fire caused loss of $50,000 to finishing 
mill, storehouse and lumber of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber & Mill Corporation. Covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Mansfield—Sawmill of Peter Thomp- 
son & Sons near here destroyed by fire. 
Marden—McCrae sawmill destroyed by fire with 
loss of $10,000; belonged to Allen McRae, of Mar- 
den, 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Eagle 
Co., new concern, 

Long Beach—Roy Leffingwell opening retail lum- 
ber business. 

Los Banos—Los Banos Lumber & Supply Co 
opening retail lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—John G. Butler Co, open- 
ing office at 54th and Montgomery streets to sup- 
plement downtown store; handles building supplies, 
lumber, paints, hardware, etc. 

IOWA. Estherville—J. H. McKay & Son will 
open lumber yard in connection with coal and feed 
business. 

KANSAS. Abilene—Asling & Wright Lumber Co, 
will open lumber and building materials business. 

Atchison—Cousins Lumber Co., of St. Joseph, 
Mo., opening wholesale lumber distributing yard 
here, 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Earl D. Love announced 
opening of lumber yard at 2452 Fenton Road. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Newlander Mill & 
Lumber Co. opening planing mill. 

OHIO. St. Clairsville—Smith Lumber Co. has 
opened a hardwood and lumber business. Head- 
quarters Barnesville. 

OKLAHOMA, Miami—B. R, Jennings opening 
retail lumber business, 

OREGON. Columbia City—Mexmeyer & Howard 
have started a sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Crescent Box 
ne opening box plant at Erie Ave. and D. 

Z. 


Rock—Crowell Lumber 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Pickens—White Oak Lum- 
ber Co, starting sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Leatherwood—Pardee & Cur- 
tin Lumber Co. starting sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—A. B. & W. H. King 
opening lumber and fuel business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Glendora—California Novelty 
Chair Co. will ereet a factory building with 18,000 
square feet of floor space, 


INDIANA. Evansville—Brick kiln addition be- 
ri crore at plant of Karges Furniture Co.; cost, 
5,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Marble & Shattuck Chair Co. 
taking bids on erection of two factory buildings 
in Bratenahl, a suburb of this city. 

OREGON. Coquille—Oerding Industries (Inc.) 
manufacturing myrtlewood products, will erect @ 
mill to cost about $25,000 

Lakeview—Chewaucan Lumber Co. will add new 
equipment to increase capacity; sawmill. 

Willamina—Hardwood Saw Mill Co. adding 
equipment, 

WASHINGTON. Asotin—Farrish Lumber Co. 
will rebuild sawmill here, 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Callander—Canadian Timber Co, 
erecting sawmill to replace one burned last year. 
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eee x6” No. 1, CM, oe SE concnbarine 15.89 15.86] *"20". 12, ----------. S608 SOG8) axle”, 16° & 3 .:... 22:93: 
= % Boards. $1 or $28 Tee eee? ered oy tab 
, 1x8”, 14 and 16’.. ° ef 5 Disssoestaee 26. cons 18’ & 20°. 22": 2590 ...: 
” rite Longleaf Timbers 
— oe eee No. 1 Sq.E&S 848, 20’ 
about %x4” B&better Y and under: 26.42 26.81 
No. a é : ’ ‘ : : Ee ssteepeeniiesated . ' 
—-s a . 5/4x5” & 10” ........ ’ Y ; . " i IE ncccvccesecooesees sees 32,84 
rstate yx4” Bé&better 2.22.2. 87.75 «12. | SARIS geese ees f . . 3 12” seseseeeeerereens 38.47 
and 2x4 to 12” ... 
Partition &/ leas 
r Co, ee 6/4 & $/4x6” |....... 
1x4” & 6 Bahener eov5e ag 43.81 6/4 & 8/ altel eeee 
imb eee eee . 2s 6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” se eee 
a xe Be coos SE.75) 6/4 & 8/4x12” ....... ante ” eee ese 
rking eve! ng C Surfaced: ” ; 16’ 19. ; : 
0,000. 4x6” B&better ........ sees 29.00 eh Ses * Other lets.) 122 BATT 18 & 20° 1.2... 20.89 26.25 on 
shing No. 2 (10 to 20’): SP A cc ccintin sy 20.15 22.19 Car Material 
Lum- intl a ae i, diode 21.23 21.46 BE  wevcevesoes 20.14 23.17) All 1x4 and 6”): 
2e, 1x4 or 6” B&better eee 38.47 38.77 ey 21.58 21.69 98 OF exces 21.71 26.50] B&better, 9 and 18’.... .... 41.95 
és 8es'ee 35.45 36.65 No. 3 ag _Jengths) : 9x18", 19? ..caccccccs 0.08 33.43 Roofers 
Ne 2 cevecee 23.32 27.08 BE. osseecense 17.11 17.16 BD cccteeteved 20.42 27.50) No. 2, 1x6” -.....5...... 21.23 
omp- 7. . sxedues 13.63 ine” 2ecréseoes 17.43 17.87 18 & WD’ .cces 25.29 28.75 Me” eaveasesens 20.25 
with : 7 
Mar- Following are f. o. b. mill sa.es prices made in Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended July 1 
Flooring Finish, B&btr, Surfaced Boards, S!S or S2S Longleaf Dimension, SISIE Longleaf Dimension, SISIE ee ret Dimension, SISIE 
i’ BO OB cccctus DT .. chiens mcieenaeehee al 48.00| No. 1, Ix 8”, TOM nce 36.50| No. 1— Ni ” , 
| FG. B&btr sap... 40.00] 1x6" 12122222 2TIIIIIIN 50.75 1x10”, rdm ...... 40.50| o- 4”. 19° “ala”, * Bai? 0708* - 2.8 
mber OP Bee ee BUG: occ TR écctncccicessscoosa 51.50 ISIS", CER ceccee Be ’ 12° . § . 
B&btr sap ... 65.50)125410” ............... 58.25] No. 2, 1x 8”, rdm .... 21.75 16’ ox 4” 21.75 
lum- Fe ee cs. SE  hk6e ce wssenscenes 67.50 BOT. TEE ccvcce 22.75 18& "15 
Be 2 OS occ TER on cccccnnccess 68.25 1x12”, 10-16’ ... 26.50 2x 6”, 10° 24.50 
Co 5 greet 24.75|5/4x5&10" ooo cess 71.50 1x12”, 18&20’ .. 29.75 * a2 28.00 
Ceiling BEE ktcovesesscesoee 78.50] No. 3, 1x10”, rdm ..... 18.50 16’ ~ 2x6”, 12’ 0.00 
1Yp&2x4-12" oe. 64.00 1x12”, rdm ..... 19.75 18420" , 20.50 
»pen- 22&24’ 23.00 
aap Finish, C, Surtaced Ghipiap, Random Lengths 2x 8”, 10° ox 8” 22.00 
plies, Bevel Siding No. 1, lx 8” oeeenebsons rage . 5 
” De ciccerensanseubetin 1.25 X10" wee eeeeeeee . 16’ - 25. a : 
will x6” B&btr ........... i tes 43:00| No. 2, eg" IT 21.35 18&20° 32.50 | No, 1 2x10”, 12° 24.00 
’ MS ecrédnacadnebagewets .  . Be ‘adwarbdonnes i 22&24’ { ‘ \e 
— M---rrpealiaalina ee =” bbetnenaccenene 51.00| No. 3, ax 8” eeeeecees 16.25| 2x10”, 10° 24.50 
‘ine ae” Bate BT niscsssccsenatsces 57.25 MID? oe ecesceees 7.50 12" » 223 28.75 
r Ca, m3 TG MI sensnseseces 15 wo & Gites Sheen ie 2x12", 12 32°75 
—_ . on & Cc. M., Random Fercing, SIS 0 eT aes 16.25| 2x12”, 2” 24.75 
ME civchbibnstenseaas i  weenioadearedanbtee ‘ +75 | ‘ 
No 2 2.00 No. 1, 114" ..sseseeeeees 35.00 - wut Be agi eeseesees, & Sangean 00 | sw sale 
2 petowncenenerdsanecsotmnee BET cseseccoonnes 15 ; y seeeeeee 45, 27.00 | (x6&8” . 
need i er ee No. 2, 134° 2222 a! eee 22624" . 0 Car’ Materiai, 
: . ESO 20.00] Sa. E&s, 20’ & Und- No. 2— No. 1, 5&6’ 24.00 
ill & PR Cc vtiendenarmmnnes 8.25) No. 3, 1x4” .......++++. Ue Barer 31.25] 2x 4”, 10’ 5 9 35.00 
DN scnsaceiauniatnne 2.25 De” sasddaqesues 14.75 éx16/16x16 eececcesevoee 53.00 3” Random Igth .... 37.25 
has 
ead- 
ning ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
yard ‘ . . P . 
— The following are current f. 0. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended July 1: 
Pe Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
. Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.8 
ate BUEN ii acct ownmoncemireaich oe OE ee re $66.50 $50.00 | 12, 14 10, 18 12, 14 10,18 | 1x4” ........... $33.50 $16.25 $14.00 
B&better .......-000 ~~ | ES een enna hee 67.50 51.00 16’ 20’ 16’ 20° sO 36.00 19.50 15.75 
Cur- le VR ee ee re eves 67.50 SES, © IE cc vsveevccees 72.25 53.00 | g95.50 $28.00 2x 4” $23.00 $24.50 IHD” cece 00000 84.50 21.50 18.00 
. DRE. ch ste wdaakmeda wens 74.50 65.00 24.00 25.75 2x 6” 20.50 28.00 De ewescceses alae 22.00 18.00 
<ing Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.... 76.00 ....| 9575 9775 2x8” 21.50 23.50 | 1x12” .....-+6.. 48.00 26.50 19.00 
a er <- => 1%, 14%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 78.00 eevee 26.50 28,25 2x10” 23.00 24.25 Casing and Base 
coeeeesesesesecse ° -49 y ~ ” 
eae 22.00 21.00 Ceiling and Partition 87.50 29.75 x18 35.00 26.75 1x4, 6” $74.25 
743 os oF Pere $2S&CM—Shiplap Si ts BOP once avadavaeronta 22. 78.00 
ye | Moldings B&better . 88 00 0 $40 60 $02 00 $44.50 | 1x6" .....+.0++. $36.25 $19.50 $15.75 Lath 
. 1%” and under ....29 percent discount | No. 1...... : ee aero 35.25 21.50 17.75 No.1 No.2 
. 14%” and over ...... 22 percent discount No. 2 naenn sent 20. 50 ak =atblt We saapanieds «eee 22.00 18.00 SOMO dsaesccoceane $ 3.45 $ 3.30 
e- 
cost, 
Co. 
ings WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
ne.) The following are f. 0. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
t a No. 1 Hemtocx Boarps, S7S— 3’ 10’ 12’  — 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
new 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 2x 4” . «+ -$30.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 
lx 4” - o + -$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 2x 6” cooe Btn 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
ling 1x 6” cece Se 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” cote Be 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 
lx 8” coeoe Se 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x10” coos 99.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
Co. 1x10” u-e> ae 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 33.50 2x12” cece 80.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
1x12” cose S60 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.50 34.50 = . : se a 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 
Co. For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. $22.00. 
_— Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 8, : ' ; 
aia $22.50. For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Duluth, Minn., June 5. 
Common Boarps, Roucu— 


NORTHERN PINE 


Fencinc, Roucpo— 


——— 


Shipments of mixed cars of northern pine are in good volume,Prices f.o.b, Duluth are steady, as follows: 


6’ 8’ 10 12’ 16’ 18° 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12 & 14’ 16° 
rt ie $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 ..ccccccecccceccuuee $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $6100 “ee 
soba 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 SG eabige poke g er 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
RR 2 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 Ml Wi aaseadedeoknanaseae 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
ae ag _ teat 85.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No 1.1.1... 22i777%! .. 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
OP. csccet 88.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 SN Elo ccnanaduemmneamen 33.00 86.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
ee 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 A abaheagmeracepipan **** 95/00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.08 
ie Gh ees ccacd 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 37.00 37.00 a Boilies ak 6 teed widthe. 6”, 006.80: 6”. O00 . 
* Spshepenage 29.00 31.00 33.00 38.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 0. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $26.50; 6”, $28.50. 
| niin $1.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
_ = white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. - ¢ All white pins, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
oards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30. 50; No. 5, $21. S1 or S2, add 75 * Sl " 
For SI or S2, add 75 cents; SiSIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. cities Ua tei Gots MEE rece cell iti: il 
siding, grooved roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. &, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, $1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 16’ 18’ 20" ~~ 6”. 4 aie 
2 eee $28.50 $82.50 $84.50 $32.50 $82.50 $83.60 $85.50 $35.60 oa, + ane O, 6 68 ve - - én 
 eeerstatoceep 8.50 29.50 32.50 32.50 : ‘ r 4.50 
SE ee ok 28.50 31.50 34.50 84.50 83.50 83.50 35.50 35.60 peneter eccccccccocees $40.00 $44. 4 E 2066 Ce82eeuees + +++-$20.00 $22.06 
9x10” ........ .... 81.50 $82.50 86.50 36.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 ‘ rtseteeeee tteetees . Py 38.00 Norway, C&better...... 34.00 86.09. 
arena: 82.50 33.50 387.50 87.50 36.50 84.50 86.50 36.50 sttesecseceececes 28.00 31.00 


No. 2 stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or S4S, ad 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $8 under Norway pine. 


" Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 5.—Following are typical 
average fob. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended July 1, as reported to the North 
= Pine Association: 


4/4 — ~ ee | - $48.24 
No. 2 & Btr. a 8 No. 1 Box 
ME” Vivaxebstectwoeceuwe wn 00 $36 coce 
DE §écadudetosasdancees sere raph cece 
DE. eibentsawioetadean 37.38 oe 
Dt tivictenes saandewedas 45.25 28.83 


Bark strips, Nos. 
Box bark strips, 
No. 1 pine lath 





Dressed: 

Flooring, 13/16”— 24%” 
No. 2 & better...........cceceees $42.25 $44.97 
Fa eS 41.99 45.50 
tk © csaveebrtadentéebened «ee tnen 7.06 38.19 
et. 2 MIO, ccc csvcvansevecners ten 39.75 

MEK DONad ccc wencecegeceanees en bate $36.67 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)........ 17.86 

*Air 

Roofers: No. 1 dried 
Dt? i. seecneeaneenesen steuneean $26.01 $18.00 
DG Seunendtesan tn de cebandeues 29.45 18.90 
DE Adcdavedasdndedsesedduendcues 28.77 18.75 
DET: scovdbnstiveevechsébsvdeveate 30.60 19.00 


*F. o. b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., July 2.—Prices of red cedar 
siding, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 





Width— Clear "4" |_| 
Dn sseeseseaeseud $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
DE scdnedaxeaneds 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Dn staventapecees 30.00 27.00 24.00 
EE -wenemenwee naire 35.00 ws ae 

PEE easscnsveseces 43.00 ee 

Clear Bungalow eee %4-inch 
DED  skceaetnnndesoeedaaanweenenkaae $46.00 
10-inch ...... beneevebeobostans ewes «+--+ 54.00 
12-inch ..... savas eneveseoeseensenedes 61.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash, July 2.—Eastern prices 


f.o.b. mills are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Bmive stare, 6/8... ccccceses $1.60@1.64 $2.00@2.05 
Extra stars, 5/2 1.72 2.15 





Dn GE icietecseveses< 2.20@2.80 
Pee, GID cevceceucesedd , ’ 2.95@3.05 
DE: «totes daesecesese -++ 2.80@2.34 3.15@3.20 
rT 2.82@2.89  3.80@3.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected stock 
ten Gnee, GIB: cccccccciece $1.76 $2.20 
i A Cs 6 oe wilehteh ae 1.88 85 
EE ae 2.12@2.25 2.65@2.80 
Mn \csieecsconentl 2.45@2.58  3.05@3.15 
cs a ee te iat 2.62@2.70 3.60@3.70 
Perfections ........ REPO AP 3.00@3.07 4.05@4.15 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.......... $0. =e 84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 5/2.......... 92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
Common clears ......... ‘jaa Se 1.76 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

XXX (Canadian) ......... adel $3.00 
nn Ta Wibbsccvecenas $2.73 3.40 
DN. Svshéecheueeeetneees 2.88 8.95 
PD siacckeaoswéucnes 3.07 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., July 5.—Following are re- 
vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to Discount 
Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: 
Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 


 lkcnuseagee $42.00 $28.00 $19.50 ..... wee. 
 «w«séevewtiats 42.00 28.00 ee. Stace Seeen 
- ssewentveve 40.00 24.00 SEBO .cvve evevec 
Sr saserevees 42.00 24.00 Ae seve 3 e0080 
Te” weeesennee 44.00 25.00 oF ee ae 
- @ Wee: . caves hae “wad $15.50 $ 7.00 
Pondesa Pine Shop— 
Factory 
No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
5/4 & 6/4 ...$61.50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
Oe -seennoness 71.50 51.50 36.50 \ eee 
Sk avesnessbe ener eWane «eke 2060% $24.50 


Idaho White Pine, 16-FPoot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 


SP lcwcovevse's $47.00 $39.00 $23.00 ..... «ues, 
OP lcccecvcesec 48.00 40.00 29.50 ..... «esse 
SS” wkger ances 46.00 37.50 27.60 ...... cocce 
| | MERIT TTT 52.00 37.50 27.50- ..... cee. 
Be ncorescess 69.00 41.00 27.00 ..... «sees 
SP DB WER s teens once § evens $19.00 $ 7.00 
White Pir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— 

4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wdr. 


Nos. 1 & 2....$22.00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
eee 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 ..... 
7k OO -wsxtwend See “eens —Bnead 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., July 5.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5/4 and 6/4......... $56.00 $41.00 $34.00 
RS Pe ee 66.00 51.00 34.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., 2.—tThe follow- 
ing average prices f. 0. b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1-inch stock only, were reported 
by the California White & Sugar Pine Asso- 
ciation for the period ended June 30: 


California White Pine 





Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 8clr. 
GFE saconnves $71.80 $64.80 $56.15 $47.75 
BPO sandecece 73.75 64.30 54.95 59.25 
OPO vtcncceas 69.50 57.80 49.30 61.90 
O76 caveacans 79.60 71.65 59.75 72.10 
California Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1&2clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 8clr. 
OF8 conseenes $94.95 $84.50 $80.50 $54.40 
Te éaavsesen 86.75 76.15 62.75 67.60 
Bie: sxeceweus 83.20 73.15 48.45 65.00 
BPO ee.cnwsceu 92.85 84.15 65.60 83.45 
White Pine Shop White Fir 
Bee ccsrccevescoce $30.75 C&btr., all sizes. ..$41.40 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.... 43.20 C&btr. com. ...... 26.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 27.30 No. 1 dimen. 14x 
Panel, C&Btr. %” — GME senctawanss 18.60 
MO.W. ceovccevcece e Mixed Pines 
Sugar Pine Shop Censinaten 
Inch buséceeen a 60 No . ee $43.00 
No. 1, 5/4xa. w. 48.75 No. 2 seein i 29.80 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 30.50 No. 8 ......... 25.25 
Douglas Pir a cba cmenacicas 21.20 
| a ee $49.75 Timbers .........- 28.15 
Common .......++. 15.10 Siding, B&btr, 
Ties and timbers.. 23.80 SE itecaenow a 31.40 
Dimension .....-- 17.30 PLath— 
SS a eo 5.20 
Pencil stock ...... $24.40 Ee 3.85 
Sy cnenanesaenrs 23.85 es ee ys 1.55 
Export No. 1 dim, 1%x 
Australian 4/4xa.w.$70.25 oS Sa A Paiste AR 16.75 


DOUGLAS FIR 


(Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., July 6.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, July 2 and 5, direct and 
wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr € 
1x4” leh ahi egia onc $36.50 ones ala 
Sr sssedcneedsussee ores 
ge ere ein 37. r ‘ 
Plat Grain Flooring 
er wees 25.60 24.50... 
DE visioeriesddvanes -.-. 82.00 29.50 wha 
Mixed Gente stestiag 
SO” a wstecndiveovaca $18.25 
Ceiling 
ee ln ccwwnneacenens ieee 25.00 20.75 
ME -#aK06+ ckwasocees eens 26.00 23.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Dl. Swinevadeusewe eee spate 30.25 26.75 oven 
er ae ..++ 29.25 28.00 cena 
DD. sztsveen swan owsnes 18.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PE ccavinecaneoesasueed $43.00 $44.75 $53.25 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
PD. écanveeawenehnes = 75 $17.00 $15.75 $18.25 
LE bhow cba ae emaedin 50 11.25 11.25 13.75 
LD «xeneaveaneee cot 13:00 8.00 8.00 owed 
Dimension 


12’ 14% 16’ 18% 20° 
4”. $17.00 $16.75 $19.00 $19.25 $19.75 .. cee 
6”.. 16.00 16.00 17.50 18.00 18.75 $21.50 $26.75 
8”.. 16.25 16.75 17.25 18.50 18.75 21.00 23.00 
10”.. 17.00 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 23.00 23.50 
12”.. 17.50 17.50 18.75 19.25 18.50 26.00 25.00 
2x4”, 8’, $16.25; 10’, $16.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16 


22x24’ 26-32’ 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
xewwee2 $10.00 $10. 75 wen 50 sane 75 $11.75 
PD etensnas 8.25 7.00 ween 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
SeS te Gat” te BU, Gee ove denecccsens $19.75 
Sab to BBnkS” te 60, TOUR. ccccccccccccccece 18.25 
Gx to 19x18” to 60’. surfaced... .cccccccesces 19.50 
Fir Lath 
Bee. Fi, SI i Gc a cha tei gar se sewepesaeees $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DET | cde vcin sig bane sdenoe bot epeneekeecensesd $36.00 
DE stedcasssnnertesse ss wiads vee eeaebeneres 37.25 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American Lumpermax] 


Portland, Ore., July 5.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $16.50; No. 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@16. 

Cedar: $14@16. 

Hemlock: $11@12, ungraded. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., July 2.—Log market: 
Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $16; 


lumber logs, $28. 
No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@11. 
$1 higher than fir. 


Hemlock: 
Spruce: 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., July 5.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory nent 
Ere $73.00 ier 30.00 
ix4—10” ..... 62.00 ite se eeeeee Pe 

Bevel siding— _erereet 
| MTree SOG EME cacncacecs 4.00 
MEO” wccccce 31.00 Green box lmbr. 19.00 





- ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- and 


16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent of shorts °* 


nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 


D&better No. 1 No. 2 No.3 

4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
FF. scaws $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 
er 61 82 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
coves 65 82 82 54.00 39.50 35.00 
 sswves 80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
a sssee 91 95 85 58.50 47.00 35.50 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
“6 = same width; in No. 2? add $6, in No. 
a 


Random Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 


a 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 
$42 

No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other Sitareme, $29.50. 

For all rough stock, add $2. 

Spruce lath, 4- foot, No. 1 *88. 45; No. 


2, $6.95. 





CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5.—Current quotations 
f.o.b. St. Louis. 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop Box 

Pe wtmaweorh aes $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 $31.75 
| eer 121.7 78.75 63.75 33.75 
eer 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
— eae 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
 , eae 136.75 93.75 78.75 wee 
., rr 136.75 93.75 78.75 ‘ 
ied ache Ie cae 141.75 98.75 93.75 ae 
Peck random, 4/4” ..ccccccccce . 000 0924.75 
Common Rough— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
RE” ecéavwerewe ..-$54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
SN |. wiaia she ichie Sameece 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, yl “4 _— 


Cc D 
1x4—10” $103. at5 $ 98. 75 $ $3. 75 $ 83.75 $ 73.75 


1x12” 0. 106.75 101.75 91.75 80.75 
amas" .. 120. 75 115.75 110.75 102.75 ‘Gua 
oe ae 128-78 120.75 115.75 106.75 a 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&btr. 
Sr sicabetvenbeneawegeed $53 $45 $43 
i. -c.sniieotenk weaeeae 64 55 53 
” sdehkasacéedsopaseneas 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B S D 
Me” siccdueneae $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Pactory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
COP scntcestanncue $72 $60 $38 $33 $28 
BF naiga demon ets 75 62 48 35 29 
a ee ee 75 63 50 35 29 
|, aes ee 82 68 55 37 31 
eee 100 75 65 oe pe 
Boards— ..-No. 1 com. No. 2com. 1” random 
MEE sacawewnos $42.50 ee 820s hee 
ee Sinus ewes 42.50 34.00 teee 
i 43.50 6.00 ° «cee we 
EY  éawiimad tes — ~ ” PESTS 
Peck, 1x12” . gl ae $28.00 
KILN DRIED ' CUPRLO wnccnaue—. 
Bé&better Select No. 1 
CRE ccsnsees $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 5.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Soft Texture— 4/4 5/4&6/4 
ae $100@110 $110@120 $1 1 
Saps & select. 72@ 77 82@ 88 


50@ 55 
38@ 40 43@ 45 


No. 1 com... 
No. 2 com, A. 


Com ~100b9 
mm OCNDO OS 


/4 

@ 

7 @ 

No. 2 com. B. 28@ 30 30@ 32 @ 

Valley— 

a ererr $ 9 Se $100@105 $105@110 
Saps & selects sig 70 70@ 75 80@ 85 
No. 1 com.... 55@ 58 58@ 62 
No. 2 com. A. 37@ 39 41@ 43 43@ 45 
No. 2 com. B. 27@ 29 29@ 31 30@ 32 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., July 5.—Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during week 
ended June 28, as reported to Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute: 


























Chgo. Clev. Chge. Clev. Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. Chgoe. Clev. 
RED GUM SAP GUM WHITE OAK POPLAR COTTONWOOD 
Figured Wood pas? ai —Contd. Plain—contd. Plain a 17 ' —— 
Quartered No. 3 com. No. 2 B com. ‘ 
FAS 5-4 67.25 s : 23.50 | 4-4 28.50 28.50 | °-12) boxboards 
4-4 130.00 No. 1 com. & sel. 
4-4 51.50 pies ASH CHESTNUT 
Quartered 5-4 55.75 0, RED AND WHITE FAS Plain 
FAS 6-4 55.00 naa OAK 4-4 88.25 “. FAS 
4-4 115.50 No. 2 com. Sound wormy 5-4 tess 124.75 4-4 97.00 
5-4 117.00 4-4 28.00 4-4 45.50 67.0€ 6-4 98.00 124.75 5-4 120.00 
6-4 111.75 No. 3 : 8-4 ee 130.00 6-4 119.75 
8-4 111.75 4-4 23.00 ebes RED OAK No. lcom. & sel. 8-4 130.25 tip 
No. 1 com. & sel. Clear face strips Quartered 4-4 55.75 64.59 | No. 1 com. sel. 
4-4 65.5 weee | 4-4—(55.25 ... | FAS 6-4 = 61.50 4-4 55.25 
546235 Cae 4-4 112.75 8-4 71.50 FAS wormy 
6-4 70.50 ror BLACK GUM Plain SOFT MAPLE gg: = 63.00 
8-4 81.25 eee Quartered FAS FAS | Oe aes 66.00 
Plein . oa 4-4 89.25 106.75 | 8-4 84.25 88.75 | Suund worms, 
PAS No. 1 com, & = 5-4 97.75 134.50 | 10-4 94.75 2: | 54 48.50 
AF oes we ae 6-4 6 As 127.50 | 12-1 109.50 6-4 48:75 
2 rr seee 8-4 121.00 wise | No. 1 com. & sel. ; 
5-4 112.00 nae Phi 4-4 51.2 8-4 49 25 
8-4 116.00 .... | FAS No. 1 com. & sel 8-4 69.25 68.75 No. 2 common and sound 
No. 1 com. & sel. 4-4 46.25 4-4 59.75 64.00 10-4 79.75 ee wormy 
4-4 61.50 ot 5-4 65.00 eee HARD MAPLE. 4-4 tee 40.50 
5-4 69.00 pitas TUPELO 6-4 = 66.50 --:- | pag BASSWOOD 
6-4 79.25 .... | FAS 8-4 eeee 78.50 | “4-4 87.50 FAS 
8-4 85.75 ewes 4-4 56.50 .* No. 2 com. 5-4 ee 90.00 4-4 oon 79.75 
No. 1 com. & sel. 4-4 45.50 45.75 4 eee on’ t 
SAP GUM 4-4 4i 95 6-4 Aoki 120-08 SYCAMORE 
2 eos 8- shee 7.5 Quartered 
a Quartered WHITE OAK POPLAR No. 1 com. & sel. FAS 
§ re on Pla 5-4 cide 60.59 5-8 60.00 
4-4 69.75 enews Quartered | 13/17” boxboards 6-4 63.50 No. 1 com. & oat 
6-4 70.25 oud ee | 4-4 be: 109.75 8-4 67.50 5-8 49 2 
8-4 77.00 weds 4-4 128.50 ns - ‘ * 
No. 1 com. & sel. No. 1 com. & sel. | 4-4 93.25 et: SOFT ELM wiLLow 
4-4 56.50 edu 4-4 82.00 cows 5-4 410.75 132.00 FAS 75 
5-4 «63.25 aoe Plain 8-4 87.50 Bere a 6-4 72.00 ee 4-4 70.7 
6-4 61.00 ose | WAS Saps 8-4 —- 82.50 2. | No. 1 com. & sel. 
8-4 65.00 ree 4-4 89.25 113.50 4-4 76.75 No. 1 com. & sel. |} 4-4 54.50 tees 
> 151. 30 Saps & sel. 6-4 57.00 rT MAGNOLIA 
Plain — 1 com. & sel. | 5-4 88.50 sili 8-4 63.25 woe | WES 
13/17” Boxboards 4-4 64.00 O.7o - : 78.5 ehtats No. 2 com. 4-4 73.0 
4-4 72.00 = 5-4 66.75 31.75 98.50 4-4 55.00 ..+s | No. 1 com. & sel. 
FAS 6-4 81.50 No. om, ‘& sel. 5-4 9-27.25 aaa 4-4 49.50 
13” & war. 8-4 90.75 84.75 4-4 67.25 ae 6-4 33.50 BIRCH 
4-4 68.25 er No. 2 com. No. 1 com 8-4 37.00 eee FAS 
FAs 4-4 49.75 41,00 4-4 53. 25 Log Run | 4-4 
4-4 67.00 ‘nies No. 3, flooring grade No. 2Ac 4-4 60.00 | No. 1 com. , > sel. 
6-4 66.00 voce |) «4e4)=— 82.75 See 4:4 39.50 43.75 6-4 43.00 4-4 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
July 2: 


MaApPLe 
25/32x2%” 


Clear 
sesiiteiiaivematea $75.56 


No.1 
$67.40 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended June 
25, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 


Association: 
}3x1V4” {3x2%” Hx1V%" ¥x2” 


Factory 
$45.33 





Clr. qtd. wht........ .a.. $121.24 =...) $98.56 
oe Se eee $ 87.63 92.89 $71.46 ca 
Se. a. w. Bf. .0. nane 87.61 62.00 60.67 
Ce Oe. WEE vce acs 86.44 90.79 64.00 69.65 
ee |S 75.39 87.75 65.45 69.41 
Sel. wim: WEE. cece 65.88 78.81 52.86 50.27 
Sel. Pi eG. ccs. 67.78 78.68 56.95 57.44 
No. 1 common...... 50.89 57.03 38.61 39.66 
No. 2 common...... 21.33 25.00 Sin seen 

x1” Yx2”"” xl” f,x2” 
oe 2 ere .. $110.50 yams —— 
Sel. qtd. w & r..... wage 82.38 -e-- $76.50 
Cie, Sek. WHE... secs $ 79.25 79.27 $72.00 79.12 
Cle. Pit. f00..6000% 82.00 75.75 Sea ae_- 
See. OE: Wiles ccsae 68.02 70.74 56.00 63.40 
a Se Sere 68.50 70.00 crates 60.83 
No. 1 common...... 55.83 57.63 39.00 
No. 2 common...... 15.50 14.48 5 Sam 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 5.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
$265. 


ae 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


No. 1, $/¢ $95; 5/4, $105@110; 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $13 


No. 2, 4/4, ye 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Bouisville, Ky., July 5.—Prices on siding 
continue steady, with the movement fair. 
There has been no change in the general situa- 
tion during the last month. Prices at Louis- 





ville read: 

Clear Select No.1 No. 2 
SPOT eee $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $22.00 
SSRO .. cidie's ow ees 50.00 36.00 26.00 20.00 
eS eee 48.00 35.00 24.00 18.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 5.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 





3x4” and 4x4”. .$44.00 SE - esdneoniw $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.. 42.00 Dt Saseeces 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and pO 56.00 

let RE 43.40 PE secivaeee 68.00 
BONG -énbnna06a Seee BERETS” cviccoce 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


I Rs oc cteares cores ieestens $90.00 
rT 50. cdi sa a 68-9 ek 0.8 betes eave 77.00 
Pe i cececs tae eneasibae see ca beet ee 56.uUu 
Pe, BOO, GRD BOE s ccc ccccccvecscvsese 46.00 
Pe. SS Oia wien dcc scccevesacans 25.50 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6”, ze - -- 058.08 1x10”, %x 9%..$27.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.. 28.00 


Shortleaf Dimensions, S48, %-inch Scant, 10- 


‘ to 16-foot 
DT. whsanenees $28.00 SNE scecseues $29.00 
Se” 2kieok seh 27.00 DEAE” «évtboeves 30.50 
a” obs ve tens 28.00 

North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No, 3 No. 4 
DG” COE céwcnveces $80.00 $63.00 Res 
BEB” BAS sccccvcece 55.00 44.00 $27.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1 GF, TR a cccwpetcccetennsevceens $29.00 
Pe Se O. adiccdkosc sv eveckseenceue 31.50 
SE EE Sweeeeesenseseseeereenes 32.00 
DERE o. TRUE wa 6 00004506600 0oe0e0ee ee 33.00 

3 -inch thick, $1 more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Se FD Parr ee $42.00 
ON ee errr er 62.00 
Te, GEE 6 ke eens cn0 60:09 BO eR RO ee REN 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 

eeaee our, I ee i ee, Cee en ey $78.00 

x2%" Ee tica be weeu eae ies Paes Kore 70.00 
x2” OS Pn errr eee Tere 46.00 
96x14", and 2-inch Clear.....c.cccccoes 64.00 


Western White Pine, Dressed 
D No.2 No.3 


DE sonic ae eee $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $39.75 
URE ee do aoa ace 87.50 77.50 43.2 40.25 
I ew eae marth 77.50 67.50 45.25 40.25 
YY are 77.50 67.50 42.25 39.25 
a cece tae 87.5 77.50 42.25 39.25 

Dr Fk 5 «kee 400% 102.50 92.50 44.25 40.25 
iB” oe 107.50 97.50 jae +r 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

a, ere $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
PN - ssceieesee 5.50 c.i.f.— 6.00 delivered 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, those of 
ash, basswood, birch, soft and rock elm, red oak and 
soft maple being quoted f.o.b. Wausau, Wis., basis, 
and those of hard maple, beech and end dried white 
maple being quoted f.o.b. Bay City, Mich., basis: 


Wausau, Wis., basis— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.8 
Asu— 


4/4 ....$ 95.00 $ 80.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 90.00 70.00 42.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 115.00 100.00 75.00 42.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 120.00 105.00 80.00 47.00 eoee 


Basswoop— 


4/4 «22. 75.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 
5/4 «++. 78.00 68.00 53.00 34.00 26.00 


6/4 . 80.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 26.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 26.00 
10/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 cece 
12/4 ..-- 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 cove 


Key stock, 4/4, $80; 5/4, $85 or on grade; FAS, 
$95; No. 1, $75. 


1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr. $65; 1x5-inch, $80. 


«+++ 100.00 80.00 50.00 82.00 21.00 

5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 56.00 36.00 22.00 

6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 

+++ 115.00 95.00 75.00. 47.00 28.00 

10/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 coe 

12/4 .... 180.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 eeee 
8/4 .... 88.00 70.00 45.00 28.00 eeee 
5/8 .... 85.00 68.00 38.00 eee 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $85; 8-inch & wdr., add 
$20; for 56-inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., add $2. 


Pm ae of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $32. For sel. red, add 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $85; one and 
two face clear, $70; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $100; 
one and two face clear, $80; run of pile, $68. 


Sort Etrm— 


4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 47.00 25.00 21.00 
5/4 «++. 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 30.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 28.00 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 sees 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 eeee 


Rock Erm— 
4/4 .... 70.00 aeen 45.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ...- 80.00 eeee 50.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 onee 55.00 80.00 20.00 


8/4 .... 85.00 til 60.00 = 85.00 *25.00 
10/4 .... 100.00 :... 80.00 60.00 .... 
12/4 |... 110.00 se 90.00 65.00 80.00 


4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 43.00 27.00 21.00 
eee 75,00 65.00 45.00 85.00 22.00 

6/4 .... 90.00 80.00 49.00 32.00 2 
se++ 95,00 85.00 52.00 88.00 


4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 19.00 

56/4 ..-- 105.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 20.00 

6/4 ..++ 110.00 90.00 75.00 49.00 20.00 

8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 52.00 20.00 
*Bridge plank. 


Harp Marre Rovcu Fioortnc Strocx— 
No.1 No.2 No. 8 


com, com. com. 

Ge sccnacsecentes «++ee+$44@45 $32@34 $22@24 

De: -enuceuasancness ---- 45@47 84@36 24@26 
Bay City, Mich., basis— 

Harp Marprte— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 

FAS #”&wider 6”&wider No.2 No.8 

BPO castes $ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 45.00 $32.00 $18.00 

Oe -stsaee 80.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 

2 as 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 21.00 

8/4 ...... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 20.00 

DOO ww eees 110.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 30.00 

re s6aees 120.00 110.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 

C0, Ser 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 

Saree: weeees 165.00 150.00 135.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for straight FAS, $5; 8-inch and wider, $10; 
10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 14 and 
16 foot, and the following percentages of 12-inch and 
wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 20 percent; 
10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Beecu— 

FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
5/8 No. 2 com. & better..... «+++ $83.00 $16.00 
et . scabies $55.00 $40.00 $35.00 25.00 19.00 
a avenend 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
ae seecee . 70,00 60.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 


8/4 ..+++-. 80.00 oeee 60.00 40.00 25,00 
Enp Darzep Wuite Marre— 


FAS a 

Nos.1&2 Nos.1&2 
eee eeccccocece oecese eee $ 86. 
Ee sesccesacéonadesentnekees Ae 90.00 
PE sscucense eetepenssesnceso ET 95.00 
ee. eacecsvecceescecaeseseees Eee 106.00 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5-—Cross tie quota- 
tions f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face. .$1.50 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.40 1.10 
No, 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8", 7-inch face.. 1.15 .85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’ 6-inch face.. 1.05 -76 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
Wente GO cscccocesnecscestee $45.00 


Be GEincccececccuscasnsess GO 38.00 


SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


Wew York, July 5.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f.o.b. New York: 





All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
Dt ‘viehesehahbertatborcenen weed $1.40 $1.75 
DE. Gassevecekennencamwenacenans 1.30 1.65 
Gee” scece naceenendnure eeneccene oe eae 1.40 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are comparative building permit 
totals for June: 





Permits June, 1926 May,1927 June, 1927 
SS eee 138 120 158 
Offices & hotels 12 14 17 
Residences .... 629 554 483 
Halls and churches 2 2 2 
Theatres cecee 0 0 0 
Apartments ... 437 438 438 
Stores & Offices 6 
Stores & residences 14 14 12 
Stores & halls. 0 0 0 
Stores & apartments 21 40 20 
Miscellaneous . 8 a 

awww 1,267 1,187 1,133 
. Kcr0enes ‘ 1,221 1,132 1,091 
BEOMO ccccce ‘ 46 55 4 
Frontage, ft... 38,738 37,335 36,086 
Sk ericane « «$31,474,500 $27,806,500 $27,939,850 


Total Jan. 1 to June 30, 1926— 
Buildings Frontageft. Cost 
7,105 215,150 $179,427,000 
Total Jan. 1 to June 30, 1927— 
7,029 227,316 202,841,050 





CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


meperted by J. J. Fones, Secretary, Board of 
rade. 


RECEIPTS FROM JuNE 1 TO Juty 1, Inc. 














Lumber Shingles 

1927 ....... a didnasivaueci meas 430,879,000 54,993,000 
DEED. .ccucacvcioaunnakeaeaaen 413,720,000 39,085,000 
DES casxcstiicneevnnse 17,159,000 15,908,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 To Juty 1 

Lumber Shingles 

Se i ccuakapesusesetiedes 1,689,603,000 183,883,000 
MEM -docknaissansadewnuans 1,734,636,000 165,089,000 
Oe. scceteeetinsakes sadebeseue 18,794,000 
ee TTT CeCe TT ere Te GEGBE BOO  cccceces ‘ 

SHIPMENTS FROM JUNE 1 To Juty 1, Inc. 

Lumber Shingles 

MEE ecestudeceusoeeerenceons 169,115,000 50,630,000 
BONE cecescdseevewocsnoneeses 175,213,000 34,308,000 
REE. ccckciuacetnetiwete 4ccnbaues 16,322,000 
PO ow cccdcevetecnses 6,098,000 ...... are 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JuLy 1 

Lumber Shingles 

DORE wbctddnceteseeerrcucce 849,381,000 196,145,000 
WONG chccdcocewiseecececoes 1,025,001,000 199,503,000 
DeCPGROS ccccccesescccess 175,620,000 3,358,000 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 5.—Northern pine 
is in fair demand. Box manufacturers are buying 
more liberally. Industrials and railroads are taking 
pine in limited quantities. Mixed cars are being 
shipped in large numbers. Prices are firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 6.—Trade in northern pine 
is fairly good for this time of year, though inclined 
to be spotty. Buyers are looking for low prices in 
most cases, and there is a good deal of competition 
among wholesalers. There is scarcity of some items, 
one of these being 12-inch barn boards. Box lum- 
ber is holding steady. The mills have considerably 
less stock on hand, according to report, so that a 
strong market is expected to develop this fall. 





ec 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS, July 5.—Demand for eastern 
spruce frames was slow last week. Prices are no 
more than steady. Concessions of $1 from the regy. 
lar base quotation of $40 on frames are reported, 
The market for Provincial random is quiet and the 
full range on scantling remains at $32@34. Boards 
are dull, but offerings are light and prices are welj 


held. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 6.—Trade is rather quiet, but 
there is a good deal of underlying strength. Pro. 
duction has been much curtailed and mill stocks of 
all northern hardwood items are in short supply, 
Prices are firm at present levels. All consuming in. 
terests are placing some orders, and although the 
demand is not particularly active, still there is a 
good deal of hand-to-mouth buying going on which 
is producing a steady volume of shipments for the 
mills. The feature of the situation is the demand 
from box factories and crating interests for No, 3 
hardwoods which are in short supply and strong in 
price. The demand for southern hardwoods is pick- 
ing up a little. Gum and oak seem to be in better 
call from factory consumers. Prices hold firm. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 5.—Demand is said to 
have shown no improvement for the week, and prices 
are softer in spots. Buying continued closely restricted, 
with some of the largest hardwood consuming indus- 
tries holding down their commitments to what would 
seem to be the irreducible minimum. Production con- 
tinues subnormal. There is not yet an authoritative 
report of the percentage of overflowed stock that can 
be successfully reconditioned. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 5.—The southern hardwood 
market is dull, inquiries being few and sap gum and 
a few other items showing weakness. There does 
not seem much inclination to buy on the part of 
either automobile body concerns, planing mills or 
furniture men, although the furniture activity will 
be accelerated if the shows, now in progress, bring 
satisfactory results. Stocks are still scarce. Some 
mills in the once-flooded territory began operating 
within the last ten days after a protracted shut- 
down. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 5.—Dealers report the 
hardwood market quiet. Business fell off somewhat 
last week, and has not picked up yet. Prices are 
inclined to be softer, but not much change has been 
reported. Demand is light, but the trade is expect- 
ing a better movement in the next few days. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 6.—Hardwood demand has 
been slow lately, and the influence of the holiday 
has been felt to quite an extent. Some of the large 
industrial plants closed down for several days, and 
the operations are beginning to slow up for midsum- 
mer. Lumber and other materials are being bought 
in small quantity, if at all, and only to cover im- 
mediate needs. The mills in some sections seem to 
have ample stocks on hand. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, July 6.—The feature of the fir market 
is the demand for mixed cars from local yards for 
fill-in purposes, retail stocks apparently becoming 
somewhat depleted. The outlook for industrial and 
railroad business is more encouraging than for sev- 
eral months. Due to curtailed production over the 
July 4 holiday, Coast mill prices on long joists and 
uppers are firming up, and indications point to a 
higher level as soon as any increased buying activity 
develops. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 2.—The fir market is 
fairly stable. California is soft. Intercoastal con- 
tinues under the influence of restricted steam space. 
Foreign, particularly Japan, is evidently reaching 
out for heavier volume, although prices are not ali 
that the manufacturers could desire. Rail trade is 
slowly increasing, with noticeable demand for quick 
delivery from the rural districts, and a slight ten- 
dency to stock up for future requirements. 


NEW YORK, July 5.—The market in fir was rather 
slow for the opening of July. Water shipments of 
common fir, c. i. f. New York harbor, are: Rough, 
$34@35; dressed $32.50@33. Prices are holding up 
very well, and there is very little price cutting on 
good grades. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 5.—Efforts to reduce 
the holdings of fir have not been attended with real 
success, and the endeavor to bring about higher 
prices is also attended with difficulties, though some 
advances are to be noted as a result of the stiffer 
attitude maintained by the West Coast mills and 
the raising of the intercoastal freight rates. East- 
ern distributors who must depend upon space to be 
had on freighters doing a general business, find re- 
ceipts less certain. 
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a World Over” 





KANSAS CITY, MO., July 5.—There is a tendency 


‘ 63 
tighten a little on prices of fir, and some buyers L 
astern atts been increasing their demands a little to take 7a OWFL 4 








p Meg advantage of present prices. The call continues to 
regu. be mostly for mixed cars, with casing, wide boards, 
ry dimension and flooring in best demand. 

e 


“a CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 5.—Orders were re- 
ported of about the same volume and character as for 
the previous week, mixed cars being predominant, as 


— usual. Prices show no change. June sales are locally } 
.. . reported in somewhat smaller volume than May. No 
iD . immediate change in market conditions is expected, SIX | 
oy with midsummer close at hand. 

| the —* ; PRODUCTION 

is a CHICAGO, July 6.—T he cypress volume is about 100,000,000 

which equal to the same period a month ago. _ There are 

r the more inquiries from retailers and industrial consum- 

mand ers, indicating that there will be considerable buying 





lo. 8 in a few weeks. Dry stocks at the mills seem to be 
ig in getting somewhat broken. Prices are firm. 


Pick. 


J » MO., .—Lo b di ! 
vo Se hee ee a ane on We Have No Flooded Lumber 4 


the most active users. There is a fairly good de- 





ote na’ el een ee oe poh ‘active There are millions of feet of water-soaked lumber in the 
ae Os eee Southern Hardwood District, but we are glad to inform | 
ould cela our trade that all our plants in the overflow district are | 
he HEMLOCK well protected by private levees — hence, our stocks are 

can NEW YORK, July 5.—Wholesalers report only absolutely free from flood waters. 


fair demand. Good sized part cargoes have arrived 
of late, although stocks are not burdensome and 


prices generally are firm. Bargains are not uncom- Send us your inquiries and orders for 


mon. No. 1 western hemlock, rough, c. i. f. New 


= York harbor, $32.50@33.50; dressed, $31.50@32. oO AK— ASH—GUM=<—ELM=<—CYPRESS 


vood 



























t of 
; or BOSTON, MASS., July 5.—Western hemlock is 
will moving in fair volume. Mill shipment prices are 
wing | taotys tnt. ovdoet, Agures, ve comedies accepted Turner-Farber-Love Company 
ome for transits. Eastern and northern hemlock are ; 
ting quiet. Close buyers are sometimes picking up ran- Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
hut- dom boards at $29, but $30 is a more usual quota- BRANCH OFFICES: 
ton. Eastern clipped boards are $31@32, and north- New York, 350 Madison Ave. New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 
the ern clipped, $31. Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 
vat WESTERN PINES 
een CHICAGO, July 6.—Retail yards are not actively | 
yect- in the market for Idaho and Pondosa pines, but | 
there is some industrial trade being booked right 
along. Good drying weather has increased to some 
has extent the available dry stocks at the mills. Prices 
day are fairly steady. The movement of California pines : : H 
rge is not brisk at the moment, although prospects are : — \ 
and encouraging as sash and door interests are ex- . : 4 
1m- pected back in the market pretty soon to replenish % SS S BABCOCK { 
ght broken stocks. SS Vi { 
im- ne S i 
to SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 2.—Slight in- 3 
creases in prices, brought by increased demand for BS 
upper grades, were reported during the week. Rail 
shipments are somewhat better, and inquiries indi- { 
cate more gains. Intercoastal business showed signs 
ket of reviving. Export totals, especially Australian, 
for were impressive. Domestic business i sienel Re- AIR DRIED 
ing tail yards report business good with prospects better. 
nd ial SPRUCE 
ev- NEW YORK, July 5.—Upper grades in Idaho and \ 
the Pendosa are selling fairly well, prices holding firm. ! 
ind Receipts have been less voluminous than in recent 
a years. Idaho white pine, 1x6-inch, C&better, $90.50; 
ity No. 1, $61.50; No. 2, $54.50; No. 3, $43.75; 1x12- 


inch C&better, $117; No. 1, $85.50; No. 2, $58.50; 
No. 3, $44.50. Pondosa, 1x6-inch B&better, $87.50; 


| Masi BOS ta See | Strength and Light Weight Sell ‘em 





e BUFFALO, N. Y., July 6.—The western pine trade 
is has not shown ed ny — ° a eg ners j 
to s i i t 4: HH 
“ coun tn tale dian their” stocks nicleae te tae Don’t judge the salability of Babcock Spruce ~—s 
? mer, The buying is onl lenish t of stocks, 4 
ie tuat eneim, ond Game fo @ tendenay & Suh endl ders by ordinary ladders. Babcock Ladders are made 
er SS ne ee ee a of air dried Spruce which contains all the strength 
of much changed. 


h, ng of the lumber. No kiln dried stock used. Babcock 


aD KANSAS CITY, MO., July 5.—There is a little 


sd better demand for factory items than for yard stock, uses Spruce exclusively,—no substitutes. 
though there is more inquiry coming in for yard 
items, mostly for finish and boards. There has been Dealers find Babcock Ladders rs 
I ee ee ally good sellers. Write for catalog. 


er REDWOOD 


z SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 2.—With red- 
d wood business the heaviest for years, mills are pre- e e e e 


t- ee to increase slightly their output. Eastern 
re usiness, both steamer and rail, showed healthy gains, 
“= and foreign demand was heavy. State business is BATH, NEW YORK 





exceptionally good. Prices are firm. Stocks at mills 
seem to be somewhat cut into, 
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I never saw # 
any reason 
to change?’ 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. oo 
Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, Providence R.!., U.S.A. 














This trailer is preferred by lumber- 
men who use tractors for hauling trains 
of logging trailers because it gives a 
steel center line draught through the 
entire train. 


of lumbermen. 


operations. 
Write for Complete Catalog Today. 








Hemming sss: 8-Wheel Trailer 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, 
6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers insures 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. 
They are especially designed to meet the meeds 
That’s why so many of them 
are in use today on the most difficult logging 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


a, 


on, 








SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4” x6”’ split hickory. 
SKEINS 3%” x10” or 4” x 12”, long sleeve 
malleable 
LS 34”’ diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8” tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x 11’’ 6’ long; side bars, 4” x 6’’; 
center bar, 444”’x6%”’, with 3’’x5”’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’ long; reach,4’’x6”, 11’ long 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 























SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 6.—The southern pine market has 
recently shown considerable weakness on account of 
numerous transit cars. This situation, together with 
the July 4 holiday, has caused many consumers to 
hold off for the present. However, it is expected 
that retailers and industrial concerns will be back 
in the market again in a week or ten days. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 5.—Reports indicate 
little change in market conditions for the week, with 
sales volume probably a little under that for the pre- 
ceding week, but prices in general fairly well held. 
There is good inquiry, but buyers seem to be holding 
down commitments pretty closely to immediate needs. 
Timbers are probably the strongest item on the list. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 5.—Listlescs trading con- 
tinues in southern pine, but very little interest being 
shown by either yards or industrial users. It is 


felt that the country is awaiting the crop outcome. 
There is a tendency for large yards to buy ahead 
if stock is priced sufficiently low. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 5.—The southern pine 
market shows some signs of improvement. The im- 


provement is mostly in the South, and in the country 
trade of the middle West. The eastern market re- 
mains quiet and there also is dullness in the South- 
west oil fields. The majority of the buyers are 
wanting mixed orders for quick shipment. Prices 
generally are weak. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 5.—The southern pine 
trade is disappointing throughout New England. Re- 
tailers are confining orders to current needs. Com- 
petition is very intense and prices do not look at 
all firm. Very nice B&better rift longleaf flooring, 
1lx4-inch, can be bought at $75, and shortleaf at 
$70. Partition also may be bought at modest figures. 
Some local sellers are urging 8-inch air dried roof- 
ers at $29. Plank, dimension and timbers are af- 
fected by competition of western woods. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 2.—The red cedar shin- 
gle industry enters the summer season with stocks 
ample, demand slack and prices low. The condition 
of the industry shows little change from previous 
reports. During the first week of July the mills 
will be down practically 100 percent, with resumption 
later very largely a matter of guesswork. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 5.—There was a 
slight recession in prices of red cedar shingles this 
week. The general level is about 5 cents off, with 
clears about $2.15, and stars around $1.95. The 
demand is light. There is a quickening in demand 
for balsam and jackpine lath. With stocks low, the 
manufacturers are conserving the supply. Mixed Pine 
lath are moving freely in cars with northern Pine 
lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 5.—Shingle demand 
is holding the improvement reported last week, but 
there still is not enough business to cause any stiffen. 
ing in prices. Clears are quoted at $2.10 and stars 
at $1.95, but shingle men say the holiday shutdown 
should bring advances. Lath demand is slightly im. 
proved, but siding still is slow, with prices generally 
weak. 


NEW YORK, July 5.—The eastern spruce lath situ. 
ation has improved and prices have rallied slightly, 
By vessel, 14-inch are $6.50@6.75; by rail, $6.75@7, 
Prices of shingles are holding fairly firm and _ stocks 
are plentiful. Rail prices: Eurekas, 18-inch, $5.25; 
perfections 18-inch, $6.28; clears, $4.11; stars, $3.66, 
C. i. f. ship, American perfections, $5.50 @ 5.60; 
British Columbias, $5.65@5.75; extra clears, $4.10@ 
4.25. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 5.—Demand for cy- 
press shingles is reported quiet for the week, with 
prices unchanged, production relatively light and 
stocks at the larger mills not unwieldy. Cypress lath 
appear to be selling in slightly smaller volume, but 
the lath situation brings no complaint from the mills, 
and prices are reported unchanged. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 5.—Although the box- 
board market is not active, there is a fair volume 
of business, and prices are being maintained. Stocks 
of box lumber in first hands are moderate, and sell- 
ing pressure is not so strong as it was at this sea- 
son last year. Some of the important consumers 
have already contracted for their requirements until 
autumn or later, however, and they will not be in 
the market again for several months. Round edge 
white pine boxboards, inch, are offered at $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON MASS., July 5.—The clapboard market 
is quiet, and prices show little change. Builders are 
not using many clapboards this summer, and retail- 
ers are carrying light stocks. Eastern spruce and 
native white pine are scarce and prices are firmly 
held. The market is well supplied with red cedar, 
redwood, western spruce and California pine at 
steady prices. 


FOREIGN 


Review of Overseas Lumber Markets 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 5.—Charles E. Lyon, 
acting commercial attaché, London, cables the De- 
partment of Commerce that the United Kingdom 
lumber market inspires confidence as consumption 
continues to expand, and that importers are buying 
steadily, though not in large quantities. Keen sales 
competition is cutting profit margins. Money is still 
tight in some quarters, but on the whole the finan- 
cial situation in the lumber trade is improving. How- 
ever, the American hardwood market is dull, with 
stocks ample for the moderate demand and no 
material increase in the import trade is anticipated 
before fall. Southern pine is in better demand fol- 
lowing improvement in the shipbuilding and heavy 
industries. Douglas fir continues in active request. 











German Sawmill Industry Well Occupied 

Trade Commissioner James T. Scott reports from 
Hamburg that from press reports and interviews in 
the trade it appears that the German sawmill industry 
is very well occupied. Most of the mills, even the 
smaller ones, are well provided with orders for the 
building trade so that it is very often difficult to 
place urgent orders. The demand on the building 
market has become more active and prices have 
stiffened on account of shortage of supplies. If 
mortgages and money for house construction pur- 
poses could be more easily procured it is probable 
that an exceptionally good building year would be 
witnessed. Conditions on the money market, however, 
have become less favorable and building costs have 
risen. 

Business in the furniture industry is also satis- 
factory. In fact, the kitchen furniture industry is 
very busy. Employment in the German office furni- 
ture factories has improved, although up to the 
present no increases in the price have taken place 
to balance the increased cost of production. A slight 
improvement is noticeable in the German wooden 
handle industry. On the other hand, conditions in the 
parquetry industry leave much to be desired, and 
in spite of a reduced production consumption is 
poor. 
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The manufacture of windows and doors has ex- 
perienced increased activity, and that of Venetian 
blinds also shows improvement. Wood paving is 
being more extensively used. The plywood and 
yeneer trades are well employed and in some in- 
stances extra shifts are being worked, while factories 
are not always able to promptly cover all demands. 
The northern European plywood industry, however, 
is developing more and more as a_ formidable 
competitor of German factories and German export 
trade in plywood leaves much to be desired. 

Conditions in the shipbuilding industry fore- 
shadow an improvement for the lumber industry con- 
nected with that trade, the majority of shipyards 
having orders for several months to come. The 
margin of profit in some instances does not appear 
to be adequate. The prospects of small shipbuilding 
yards for the construction of river craft are also 
brighter. 

Belgian and Rumanian Prospects 

Mowatt M. Mitchell, commercial attaché, Brussels, 
cables that lumber is in increasing demand as the 
favorable construction season progresses, with Scan- 
dinavian lumber supplying most of the call for 
ordinary softwood. 

Rumania is still seeking outlets for lumber. About 
a month ago a cargo of Rumanian lumber was un- 
loaded in Argentina. The Rumanian policy appar- 
ently is to sell lumber whenever and wherever it 
can be laid down at anything like a profit. It is a 
long jaunt from a Rumanian port to the River 
Plate, but the cargo of lumber arrived and the 
freight rate must have been attractive. 

Czechoslovakia follows much the same policy, and 
Jugoslavia to a certain extent. The Czechs have a 
distinct advantage by reason of the fact that Ger- 
many is an actual and potential market for large 
quantities of forest products. 

The Mississippi River floods have curtailed pro- 
duction of red gum, with a consequent scarcity for 
export and a stiffening of prices. This is unfor- 
tunate at least to the extent that it is permitting 
Rumanian beech to get a firmer footing in Egypt 
and certain other markets where American red gum 
is preferred for certain uses. The price of the Ru- 
manian beech is tending upward, however, on ac- 
count of increased export taxes, internal transpor- 
tation taxes etc. A good deal of European beech is 
getting in where red gum has had considerable mar- 
kets. Not all of it is coming from Rumania. 


Outlook in Japan and China 

Hope is expressed that the Japanese market will 
absorb larger quantities of American lumber towards 
fall. The financial crisis of last spring naturally has 
affected the lumber trade as well as the general 
economic situation in Japan. Furthermore, the ten- 
dency is to take smaller quantities at this season of 
the year and therefore it is doubly unfortunate, from 
the point of view of the American exporter, that the 
financial crisis should have struck Japan so recently. 
Reports from Tokio, however, indicate a steady im- 
provement, but it promises to be very gradual. 

The Chinese market is described as “pegging along.” 
With civil war continuing and conditions more or 
less disturbed in those sections where most foreign 
trading is done, this is not at all surprising. In 
Shanghai, China’s greatest port, building operations 
have slowed up very considerably on account of a 
new local governmental administration. 

In Mexico business in general continues slow. 
There is talk of increasing the tariff on lumber to 
produce additional revenue for the Federal treasury 
at Mexico City, which is not bulging with a huge 
surplus like that of the United States. 


J. F. Van Wicks, commercial attaché at The Hague, 
reports by cable that warehoused stocks of lumber 
are heavy and sales for immediate delivery slack. 
For summer delivery sales are reported active, al- 
though prices are regarded as unsatisfactory. Re- 
cent arrivals are heavy but mostly already sold and 
shipped to the interior. 


Trouble and Litigation 


Sureveport, La., July 5.—A receivership suit in- 
volving $150,000 in bonds was filed in the Federal 
court here a few days ago by the Tremont Lumber 
Co. against the J. H. Hines Co. and the Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Co. of Memphis. The action 
was brought on a mortgage of June 15, 1924, in 
which the Hines company conveyed mortgage on 
lands in Avoyelles parish, Louisiana, to secure bonds, 
payment on which has not been made, it is claimed. 
Appointment of a receiver was asked for the Hines 
company, and Federal Judge Dawkins set July 11 as 
the date for hearing the petition. 








Toronto, Ont., July 5.—At a recent meeting of 
the creditors of S. L. Lambert, retail lumberman and 
coal dealer, of Welland, Ont., held in Toronto, S. G. 
Faulkner was appointed trustee. 








Cato, Wis., July 5.—Kort A. Huebner, -lumber 
and coal dealer and also general store operator here 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy in Federal court 
at Milwaukee, listing liabilities of $26,214 and assets 
of $44,950, claiming exemptions of $12,650. Among 
his assets he lists real estate valued at $30,000. 











(Old-style Kilns Converted to Universal Process for Kirby Lumber Co., 3 at Voth; 4 at Call, Tex.) 


The New Dry Kiln 
That is Making a Name 





STOP WASTE! Your 
losses last year on 
claims alone would more 
than pay for this new 
type kiln. Universal 
Dryers are built for 
hard-headed buyers, by 
practical lumbermen. 


This new dry kiln is obtaining drying results 
which have hitherto been thought impossible. It 
is reducing the usual drying time enormously. 
It is eliminating much of the usual degrade. 


Moreover, Universal Vacuum Dryers are 
getting these extraordinary results in cheaply 
constructed kiln buildings or in converted old 
style kilns. 


The principles involved in the Universal 
Process are what make the difference. Let us 
tell you about how simple our dry kiln is. You 
will wonder that no one ever thought of it 
before. 


Our booklet tells the com- 
plete story. Write for it. 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


5097 Gateway Station Kansas City, Mo. 


UNIVERSAL 





Vacuum DIRYEIR 






















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 






Quality 
NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 
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Hymeneal 


THAYER-DEMPSEY—One of the principal 
society events of the year at Tacoma, Wash., 
was the wedding, June 25, of Lieut. William 
R. Thayer, U. S. N. and Miss Dick Dempsey, 
daughter of the late James Ward Dempsey, 
former president of the Dempsey Lumber Co. 
of Tacoma. The wedding took place at Christ 
Episcopal Church and the ceremony was per- 
formed by Very Rev, Sidney T. James. The 
bride was attended by her sister, Mrs. Charles 
Prowse, formerly Dorothy Dempsey, of Eng- 
land, as matron of honor and was given away 
by her uncle, John J. Dempsey, Following the 
church ceremony a reception was held at the 
Union club at which Mrs. James W. Dempsey 
and Mrs. R. C. Thayer of San _ Francisco, 
mother of the bridegroom, presided. Lieut, 
and Mrs. Thayer left immediately after the 
reception on a motor trip, after which they 
will make their home at Honolulu, where 
Lieut. Thayer is stationed at the Pearl harbor 
submarine base. 


BRAUN-WILDEY—Saturday afternoon, July 
2, at 5:00 o’clock, Lawrence F. Braun of 
Rogers Park, Chicago, and Miss Gertrude I, 
Wildey of Oak Park, IIL, were ey mar- 
ried at the Lutheran Memorial Church, Oak 
Park, Rev. John Hummon officiating. _ The 
bride was attended by her sister, Miss Gene- 
vieve Wildey, and arlton B. Cunningham 
served as best man for the groom, Only the 
members of the immediate families were pres- 
ent, After the ceremony the bride’s parents 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur U. Wildey, entertaine 
the wedding party at dinner at the Winder- 
mere Hotel. Mr. and Mrs, Braun left Sunday 
evening for a five weeks trip to the Pacific 
Coast and British Columbia. Mr. Braun is a 
well-known lumberman in the Chicago terri- 
tory, and is manager of the West Coast de- 
partment of the Vanlandingham Lumber Co, 
He has been prominently identified in Chicago 
lumber circles for a number of years. 


POITEVENT-RICHARDSON — June Poite- 
vent treasurer of the Poitevent & Favre Lum- 
ber Co. of New Orleans and Mandeville, La., 
and Miss Louise Richardson, daughter of Mrs. 
Lee Richardson of Vicksburg, Miss., were 
united in marriage at high noon last Saturday, 
July 2, in Trinity Episcopal Church at Vicks- 
burg, Rev. Gordon Reese officiating. Both are 
members of families long prominent in the 
South and the ceremony was attended by rela- 
tives and friends from New Orleans, Jackson 
and other Louisiana-Mississippi cities. Mr. 
and Mrs. Poitevent left Saturday afternoon 
for Chicago and after a brief stay there will 
spend several weeks traveling in Canada. They 
will make their home in Mandeville, where Mr. 
Poitevent has purchased a handsome residence 
on the Pontchartrain lake front, 


HOGG-LEWIS—<A' wedding that interested 
lumbermen of eastern Kentucky occurred in 
Hazard, Ky,, Wednesday, June 29, when Astor 
Hogg, aged 23, son of George Hogg, widely 
known lumberman of Roxana, Ky., was mar- 
ried to Miss Gertrude Lewis, daughter of 
Martin D. Lewis, a wholesale merchant of 
Whitesburg, Ky. The young couple stole a 
march on their many friends and eloped to 
Hazard, where, in the Methodist Church, the 
ceremony was performed by Rev, Crates. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony the happy pair returned 
to Whitesburg to ask parental blessings. The 
groom is well known to lumbermen over Ken- 
tucky as he has been associated with his 
father in the business. The bride was recently 
graduated from Georgetown College, George- 
town, Ky. They will reside in Whitesburg, 


SHEPECEK-ROBERTSON—The marriage oc- 
curred on June 23, at Escanaba, Mich., of 
Hubert H. Shepeck and Miss Nona Elizabeth 
Robertson, daughter of Hugh J. Robertson, 
superintendent of the ore docks of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co,, at 
Escanaba, Mr. Shepeck is assistant general 
manager of the I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, 
Mich., and is well and favorably known in the 
northern hardwood industry. 


MAIER-MITCHELL—The marriage of Wal- 
ter Louis Maier and Miss Merrie Boyd Mitchell, 
both of Oak Park, Ill., took place in that place 
on Wednesday, June 29. Mr. Maier is the son 
of Louis A. Maier, of Antigo, Wis., and is 
sales manager for the R. T. Feltus Lumber 
Co,, of Cicero, Ill. The young couple will be 
at home after Sept. 1 at the Santa Maria 
qpagementa, 216 North Oak Park Avenue, Oak 

ark, 


DELANEY-STARES—In Seattle, Wash., 
June 29, Miss Marjorie Starks, only daughter 
of Mr, and Mrs. J. J. Starks, was married to 
Verner B. Delaney. Mr, Starks is well known 
to the lumber industry as president of Starks 
Stained Shingles. The groom is a son of B. B. 


‘Delaney, of Dickerson, N. D. 


WATEINS-SMITH—At Dorton, Ky., July 1, 
Hiram C, Watkins, an eastern Kentucky lum- 
berman, was married to Miss Jennie B, Smith, 
daughter of W. T. Smith, a lumberman of 
Hanson, Ky., Rev. Thompkins officiating. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins left for a trip in the North and the 


East, including a visit to New York and Wash- 
ington, 











Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. unt in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


All or part of your supply if 
satisfaciory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





WANTED SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 
We pay highest prices for Baled Shavings, also buy 
all kinds of Sawdust. Advise kinds of wood cut- 
ting, whether green or dry. Send Samples. 
NATIONAL SAWDUST CO., INC., 
69 N. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Old established hardwood concern, with good es- 
tablished trade, operating large concentration yard, 
carrying better than five million feet southern and 
northern hardwoods, offers an unusual opportunity 
to thorough hardwood man experienced and capable 
of handling either the purchases or sales. Money 
not essential, although investment if desired can 
be arranged. Present management on account of 
age and other interests desires assistance of real 
energetic, thorough hardwood man. Correspond- 
ence treated confidential if desired. Give full in- 
formation first letter. 
Address “‘P. 14,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED EXPERIENCED 
sash and door estimator with sales ability for as- 
sistant manager’s position with wholesale sash and 
door concern in Missouri. Give complete informa- 
tion, 
Address “R. 6," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED FOREMAN DETAILER AND 
Biller on special millwork, such ag frames, in- 
terior woodwork, cabinets etc. Apply THE MAR- 
KERT MANUFACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. 











Stephen Simpson, serious, sagacious 
salesman, swiftly selling Sitka 
spruce, swells salary sufficiently 
support sweetheart, several sons, 
seizes situation, speedily sends Sue 
Sanders sentimental supplication, 
seeking soul-mate, swearing sin- 
cerity. 

Mrs. Nelson Gilmore, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. 

Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 

See Particulars on Page 69. 








DETAILER DRAFTSMAN 
FOR 
WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 
Must be accurate, fast and fully experienced on 


custom millwork. Not over 35. References re- 
quired. Not over $200 to start. Future oppor- 
tunity for the right man, 





WANTED 
Planing mill superintendent. Modern electric 
planing mill. Concern located in Southern Indiana 
city, doing retail business, chiefly in résidence work 
and wholesaling to branch yards. Must be capas 
ble of taking complete charge and responsibility. 
Competent to take measurements on job, detail 
and bill into mill, State age, experience, quali- 
-— ropa whether married, family, etc. Confiden- 
tial. 
Address “R. 10,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED ESTIMATOR 
who can sell. Concern in Southern Indiana city 
doing retail business, chiefly in residence work, 
selling complete guaranteed material bills, lumber, 
millwork, hardware, paint etc. Applicant must be 
capable of listing off plans detailing etc, State 
age, experience, qualifications, whether married, 
family, etc. Confidential. 
Address ‘“R. 9,” care American Lumberman. 


LARGE OHIO WHOLESALER 

Handling West Coast Woods, Western Pines and 
Yellow Pine, and maintaining buying offices in 
Portland, Oregon, Spokane, Washington, and Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, has an opening for an Assistant 
Sales Manager. Prefer man with experience in 
woods outlined above. Splendid opportunity for 
right man. 


Address “‘R, 35.” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO EMPLOY A YOUNG MAN 
With some experience as bookkeeper and assistant 
manager of a lumber yard located in a suburban 
town near Chicago. 

Address “P. 9,” care American Lumberman. 














MAN WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE 
To sell lumber in Illinois. 


Address “R. 30,” care American Lumberman. 





Sam Simmons’ sawmill saws several 
softwood species, specializing se- 
lected, smooth, square, seasoned 
spruce stock. Sam's seven sales- 
men sell such superior stuff speed- 
ily. Sam sends subordinates seek- 
ing sufficient stumpage so saws shall 
sing sans stopping. Suspension 
spectre stalks so seriously, Simmons 
sees sales slump. Such situations 
surely seem sad! 


R. S. Cummings, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 6. 





WANTED COMMISSION SALESMEN 
in each location to represent large manufacturers 
and wholesalers Hardwoods, Cypress, Pine, Pacific 
Coast Woods and Oak Flooring in Cleveland, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Ohio, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Must have established trade and be a 
hustler. 
Address “R. 4,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
By large sash and door factory, salesman to sell 
doors, sash and general millwork to lumber dealers 
in Iowa and Illinois. Must be able to figure list 
estimates. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. 
Address “R. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced millwork man for selling position. 
Wholesale. Must have good personality. Prefer 
one who has had buying experience. Only high 
grade men of ability and initiative need apply. 
Good salary. Territory in Illinois. 
Address *“‘M. 25,” care American Lumberman, 











A TECHNICAL MAN 
Under Thirty-five (35) Thoroughly Experienced in 
Building Materials or Ready-cut Houses Who Is 
Able to Handle Men Successfully. He Must Have 
Initiative and Driving Force. State Age, Expe- 
rience and Minimum Salary. 
Address “M. 5,” care American Lumberman. 




















